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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Michael  Donelson 


In  1974,  Scarboro  Missions  took 
the  first  tentative  steps  toward 
opening  the  Society  to  lay  people  by 
inviting  them  to  work  with  Scarboro 
priests  in  mission.  Since  the  fall  of 
1975,  over  50  lay  persons  both  sin- 
gle and  married  have  entered 
Scarboro's  formation  programme. 
Thirty  have  gone  overseas.  This  his- 
toric decision  has  taken  Scarboro 
into  unfamiliar  territory  in  the  inter- 
vening 15  years. 

With  this  issue  we  take  a retro- 
spective look  at  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  lay  people  within  Scarboro. 
Up  until  1974,  Scarboro  was  a 
Canadian  mission  community  of 
priests.  With  the  reforms  of 
Vatican  11  and  its  call  for  a greater 
role  for  laity  within  the  church, 
Scarboro  decided  at  its  General 
Chapter  of  that  year  to  open  its 
doors  to  single  men  who  wished  to 
work  as  missionaries.  The  decision 
itself  was  seen  as  an  experiment  and 
something  which  would  require  fur- 
ther thought  and  evaluation  before 
a more  permanent  decision  could  be 
reached.  Policies  involving  the 
screening  and  training  of  applicants, 
and  length  of  overseas  service,  for 
example,  first  had  to  be  developed. 
How  laity  and  priests  would 
respond  to  these  decisions  and 
adjust  to  a mixed  community  were 
but  a few  of  the  many  questions 


Laity  in  Mission 


which  underscored  the  tentative 
nature  of  the  Society’s  decision  to 
integrate  laity  within  its  structures. 

In  1978,  the  invitation  was 
extended  to  include  single  women 
and  married  couples.  Once  again, 
however,  Scarboro  was  unable  to 
reach  a consensus  to  move  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  to  institu- 
tionalize the  participation  of  lay 
people.  A refinement  of  policies  and 
further  evaluation  was  necessary.  By 
1987,  Scarboro,  during  a first  ever 
community  assembly  at  which 
every  missionary  was  present, 
reached  a consensus  to  end  the 
experiment.  Laity  were  now  wel- 
come to  work  together  with 
Scarboro  priests  as  full  partners  in 
mission.  To  strengthen  the  voice  of 
lay  people,  a Department  of  Lay 
Association  was  set  up  to  represent 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  lay  peo- 
ple within  the  administration. 

The  lead  article,  "Stepping  into 
the  Unknown",  examines  the  inte- 
gration of  laity  within  Scarboro. 
Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Lay 
Association,  it  highlights  the  find- 
ings of  a survey  conducted  last  year 
among  all  those  associated  with 
Scarboro's  lay  programme.  Despite 
the  sometimes  painful  adjustment, 
many  participants  believe  their 
experience  has  been  generally  posi- 
tive. 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais'  article, 
"Working  Together  in  Mission" 
(pp.16-18)  discusses  one  priest's 
experience  in  working  closely  with 
Scarboro's  lay  missionaries  over  the 


years  and  provides  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  whole  process.  The 
final  article,  "Regaining  Hope  and 
Human  Dignity"  is  written  by 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries  Mark 
Hathaway  and  Armella  Sonntag.  It 
discusses  their  involvement  in 
empowering  the  poor  through  pop- 
ular education  and  literacy  pro- 
grammes in  Peru.  It's  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  type  of  work 
projects  lay  people  have  developed 
for  themselves  over  the  years. 

The  process  of  integration  has 
produced  painful  reminders  of  the 
changing  nature  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  Some  laity  who  have 
come  and  left  have  been  hurt  by  a 
process  which  was  unable  to  accom- 
modate their  particular  talents. 
Priests  who  joined  a strictly  clerical 
society  were  confronted  with  a 
model  which  was  difficult  to  feel 
part  of  or  fully  accept.  Other  priests 
have  dared  to  dream  of  a new 
model  of  church  which  is  more 
inclusive  of  laity.  For  them,  too,  the 
adjustment  has  been  difficult 
marked  by  misunderstandings  and 
self-doubt. 

Scarboro's  experience  with  laity, 
perhaps,  mirrors  that  of  the  univer- 
sal church's  attempt  to  implement 
the  vision  of  church  given  to  us  by 
Vatican  II.  It  is  a vision  not  yet  real- 
ized but  one  which  requires  our 
commitment  to  make  it  a reality. 
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opening  of  Scarboro  to  lay 
women  and  men  marked  by 
both  struggles  and  rewards 


I n 1974,  Scarboro  Missions  took  a 
^ bold  step  on  an  uncharted 
course.  At  the  General  Chapter  of 
that  year,  the  decision  was  made  to 
invite  single  lay  men  to  join  the 
Scarboro  priests  as  partners  in  mis- 
sion. Since  the  fall  of  1975,  over  fifty 
lay  persons,  male  and  female,  mar- 
ried and  single  have  entered  the 
Scarboro  formation  program.  Thirty 
have  gone  overseas. 

What  began  as  an  invitation  to 
single  lay  men,  was  extended  to  sin- 


gle lay  women  and  married  couples 
in  1978.  These  landmark  decisions 
recognize  the  capacity  of  every 
Christian  to  participate  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  By  making  these 
decisions  Scarboro  moved  into  unfa- 
miliar territory.  Similarly  did  these 
lay  missioners  venture  into  the 
unknown. 

During  1985-86,  in  preparation 
for  the  first-ever  total  assembly  of 
the  Society,  the  lay  associate  mem- 
bers of  Scarboro  undertook  an  eval- 
uation of  the  experience  of  lay  mis- 


nto  the  Unknown 


sion  in  Scarboro.  We  felt  it  crucial 
for  us  to  determine  where  we  are 
going. 

Looking  over  the  collective  expe- 
rience of  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
has  been  rewarding  work.  In  retro- 
spect we  can  see  growth  in  our 
understanding  of  mission,  in  our 
understanding  of  our  identity  as  lay 
missioners,  and  in  our  desire  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  our  future  involvement 
in  mission.  This  progression  has 
been  marked  by  a series  of  turning 
points  which  come  out  of  our  lived 
experience. 

Integration  of  lay  people  within  a 
clerical  society  requires  tremendous 
understanding,  openness  and 
patience  by  all  involved.  Over  the 
years  some  priests  and  lay  people 
have  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  whole 
experience.  The  independence  of 
many  priests  within  Scarboro,  creat- 
ed in  part  by  the  training  they 
received  and  by  years  of  working 
alone  in  an  overseas  parish  situa- 
tion, has  inadvertently  created 
obstacles  to  the  full  acceptance  of 
laity.  There  also  exists  a very  real 
generation  gap  in  Scarboro  as  the 
average  age  of  priests  nears  60. 
There  have  been  particular  difficul- 
ties, as  well,  for  women  struggling 
to  work  within  a predominantly 
male  institution  such  as  Scarboro. 

Tradition  of  Hierarchy 

Scarboro,  indeed  the  entire  institu- 
tional church,  has  a tradition  of 
hierarchy  - in  authority,  status  and 


decision-making. 

Lay  persons  have  historically 
occupied  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
hierarchical  ladder.  From  their  posi- 
tion outside  the  recognized  power 
structure,  lay  people  have  begun  to 
express  the  need  for  a more  interde- 
pendent model  of  accountability. 
Changes  in  these  structures  do  not 
happen  without  much  debate  and 
even  anguish. 


Fr.  Matthew  Fox  in  his  book,  A 
Spirituality  Named  Compassion,  uses 
biblical  imagery  to  describe  the 
change  from  hierarchy  to  interde- 
pendence. The  transition,  he  says, 
means  a change  from  'climbing 
Jacob's  ladder'  to  'dancing  Sarah's 
circle'.  Marg  Keogh,  a lay  missioner 
from  Ottawa,  says,  "I  think  some  of 
us  in  Scarboro  were  trying  to  dance 
Sarah's  circle  while  on  Jacob's  lad- 
der and  a lot  of  us  fell  off  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

"To  dance  Sarah's  dance  we  must 
come  down  from  the  hierarchical 
ladder,  stand  together  on  the  earth, 
look  each  other  in  the  eye,  hold 
hands  and  be  interdependent,"  she 
notes. 

In  the  past  decade,  as  lay  mis- 
sioners have  struggled  with  loneli- 
ness and  isolation,  we  have  felt  the 
need  to  support  one  another  and  to 
pray  together.  Christian  community 


has  taken  a variety  of  forms.  For 
Linda  Yamniuk,  a lay  missioner 
from  Wadena,  Saskatchewan, 
Christian  community  was  the  posi- 
tive experience  of  living  together 
with  the  other  Scarboro  personnel, 
including  her  husband,  Myron.  Dan 
Anstett  (see  inset)  remembers  that 
his  Christian  community  was  the 
people  themselves.  "The  Indian 
people,  some  of  whom  were  very 


poor,  were  a constant  support  and 
have  had  a lasting  affect  on  me,"  he 
believes. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  lay 
missioners  work  best  in  a team  situ- 
ation. Dedicating  ourselves  to  this 
ideal,  we  are  now  moving  away 
from  the  individual  approach  and 
striving  towards  collective  reflection 
and  action. 

Working  among  the  poor  and 
searching  for  relevant  work  roles 
has  greatly  influenced  our  under- 
standing of  mission.  We  have  been 
led  beyond  parish  structures  and 
into  community-  based  work  pro- 
jects which  bring  us  into  intimate 
contact  with  society's  victims. 

With  few  exceptions,  the 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  has  gone 
overseas  understanding  that  his  or 
her  role  is  to  be  determined  by  the 


'"Integration  of  lay  people  within  a cleri- 
cal SOCIETY  REQUIRES  TREMENDOUS  UNDER- 
STANDING, OPENNESS  AND  PATIENCE  BY  ALL 
INVOLVED." 
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needs  of  the  people  to  whom  she  or 
he  is  sent.  Not  being  assigned  a 
ready-made  role,  however,  can  be 
both  frustrating  and  freeing.  While 
the  opportunity  exists  to  apply 
one's  personal  skills  and  talents  to  a 
personal  choice  of  work,  the  lack  of 
structure  and  direction  can  lead  to 
anxiety  for  the  newcomer.  It  is  often 
the  first  couple  of  years  which 
prove  the  most  traumatic  for  the 
missioner. 

Despite  being  busy  all  the  time, 
Dan  O'Neill,  from  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  couldn't  help  wondering  if 
he  was  really  helping.  It  was  the 
Peruvians  he  lived  among  who 
showed  him  one  valuable  mission- 
ary role.  They  said  to  him,  "It's 
enough  for  you  just  to  be  here,  to 
accompany  us  and  go  on  the  march- 
es with  us  - to  come  to  our  house,  sit 
down,  talk  to  us  and  be  free." 

Being  Present 

Similarly  Helen  Harrington,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  came  to 
appreciate  her  ministry  of  presence 
among  the  Manobo  people  of  the 
Philippines.  "I  was  helping,"  says 
Helen,  "in  some  small  way  to  bring 
Christ's  message  of  liberation  and 
love,  by  living  among  the  Mairobo, 
trying  to  raise  their  sense  of  self- 
worth  and  sharing  my  concern  for 
their  basic  human  rights  - things 
like  life,  land,  food,  shelter  and  their 
right  to  self-determination  as  a peo- 
ple." 

Other  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
applied  the  training  they  received  in 
their  previous  careers  to  their  new 


"'Most  of  Scarboro's  lay  missioners  and 

STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SOCIETY  CARRY  A 
STRONGER  FAITH  COMMITMENT  INTO  THEIR 
HOMES  AND  WORKPLACES." 


situation,  finding  these  skills  to  be  a 
way  of  both  getting  to  know  people 
as  well  as  assisting  them.  Maria 
Savegnago,  a registered  nurse  from 
Port  Alberni,  British  Colombia, 
became  involved  in  health  promo- 


tion and  also  felt  drawn  to  work 
with  women's  groups.  Marg  Keogh, 
a public  health  nurse,  was  helping 
people  identify  their  health  needs, 
both  individually  and  collectively, 
and  organize  to  obtain  the  services 


China  Missionary  A Link  to 
Scarboros  Past 

Louise  Malnachuk  had  had  a 
vast  mission  experience  before 
coming  to  Scarboro  in  1981.  She 
had  already  worked  for  many 
years  as  an  outpost  nurse  and 
midwife  in  the  Canadian  arctic, 
northern  British  Columia  and 
Newfoundland.  She  came  to 
Scarboro  'prepared  to  go  to  any- 
where', having  understood  that 
God  was  calling  her  to  join  togeth- 
er with  others  and  to  continue  the 
work  she  had  begun. 

"It  was  during  my  first  year  of 
studies  in  Toronto,"  she  explains, 
"that  I began  to  sense  a strong 
desire  to  go  to  China.  During  my 
research  for  a paper  on  China  for 
my  missiology  class,  I came  across 
materials  about  the  'barefoot  doc- 
tors'." The  more  she  read  about 
them,  she  recalls,  the  more  she 


was  attracted  to  this  rich  aspect  of 
Chinese  tradition.  At  the  same 
time,  she  had  many  opportunities 
to  speak  to  some  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  who  had  worked  in  China. 
"I  felt  something  resonate  within 
me  as  I spoke  to  them,"  says 
Louise,  "and  during  the  following 
months,  prayer  and  reflections 
confirmed  in  me  this  growing 
desire." 

Louise's  first  direct  contact  with 
China  was  in  1982  when  she  began 
a two-year  intensive  Mandarin 
language  program  in  Taiwan  and 
later  in  Hong  Kong.  After  a vaca- 
tion in  Canada  in  1984,  she 
returned  to  Hong  Kong  and  then 
entered  mainland  China  as  an 
English  teacher  at  the  Xian 
Foreign  Languages  Institute. 

"The  Chinese  people  have  rela- 
tively little  contact  with  foreign- 
ers," she  says.  "Those  who  visit 
the  mainland  are  generally 
wealthy  tourists,  who  the  Chinese 
perceive  as  people  of  money  and 
power".  The  Christian  presence. 
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they  required.  Armella  Sonntag,  of 
Goodsoil,  Saskatchewan,  was  invit- 
ed to  share  her  accounting  know- 
how with  co-operative  workers  in 
Panama. 

The  desire  to  make  a worthwhile 
contribution  is  a terrific  motivator, 
but  to  translate  this  desire  into  an 
actual  work  project  which  does  not 
create  dependency  demands  initia- 
tive, sensitivity,  and  imagination. 
Gary  Saulnier  of  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia,  found  he  could  make  such  a 
contribution  in  the  field  of  herbal 
medicine  (see  article  on  p.  16). 

Despite  the  often  rewarding 


effects  of  searching  for  a personal- 
ized role,  most  respondents  to  our 
study  felt  that  a more  planned  and 
structured  involvement  would  pro- 
vide a sense  of  purpose  and  help  to 
focus  the  new  missioner's  energies. 
Prior  planning  of  this  nature  would 
also  assist  in  building  cohesive, 
complementary  working  teams.  The 
evaluation  of  our  collective  experi- 
ence has  caused  us  to  reconsider  the 
'open'  nature  of  the  lay  missioner's 
work  role.  The  need  for  job  descrip- 
tions and  workplans  for  each  lay 
missioner  is  now  seen  as  important. 

Presently  there  are  seven  lay 


associates  and  one  candidate  serv- 
ing with  Scarboro.  With  time  and 
experience,  the  role  of  the  lay  mis- 
sioner becomes  clearer.  Individuals 
learn  to  develop  their  personal  gifts 
and  employ  their  skills  to  respond 
in  concrete  ways  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Mission  quite  simply 
involves  going  beyond  the  main- 
stream of  society  and  living  the  val- 
ues of  Christ  - respect  for  people,  a 
thirst  for  justice  and  a desire  to 
serve  to  the  best  of  one's  abilities. 

Most  of  Scarboro's  lay  missioners 
and  students  who  have  left  the 
Society  carry  a stronger  faith  corn- 


ed woman  like  yourself  can 
believe  in  such  superstition?" 
Questions  such  as  these  are 
spring-boards,  according  to 
Louise;  opportunities  for  crossing 
age-old  barriers  and  mutual  shar- 
ing of  deeply  held  values  and  tra- 
ditions. 

Louise  is  presently  working  in 
Canada  as  a member  of  Scarboro's 
formation  team.  Her  dream  is  to 
return  to  China  and  eventually 
become  involved  in  medical  train- 
ing for  rural  health  care  workers. 
"Health  services  are  very  poor  in 
China,  especially  in  the  country- 
side," says  Louise,  "I  believe  I 
have  a valuable  contribution  to 
make  there." 

Louise's  dedication  to  mission 
in  China  echos  the  long-standing 
commitment  of  the  Canadian 
Church  to  the  Chinese  people,  a 
commitment  which  inspired  the 
founders  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  - Rosina  Bisci 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Louise  Malnachuk  with  Chinese  colleague,  Xian. 


she  explains,  helps  to  break  down 
this  stereotype  by  exposing  the 
Chinese  to  another  type  of  for- 
eigner. Her  ability  to  speak 
Chinese  greatly  enhances  the  pos- 


sibility for  dialogue  on  many  lev- 
els. The  fact  that  Louise  is  a 
Christian  is  one  source  of  curiosity 
for  many  of  the  Chinese  people 
she  has  met.  She  has  been  asked, 
"How  is  it  possible  that  an  educat- 
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mitment  into  their  homes  and  work- 
places. Some,  like  Annie  Boyle,  are 
fortunate  to  find  meaningful  work 
where  their  missionary  vocation  can 
flourish.  Annie  runs  a centre  for 
community  life  and  worship  on  the 
island  of  Iona,  Scotland.  Marvin  and 
Maureen  Wheale  work  as  pastoral 
agents  with  the  MacKenzie  Diocese 
of  the  North  West  Territories. 

Marvin  says,  "My  experience  with 
Scarboro  was  very  painful,  but 
something  that  I have  no  regrets 
about.  I have  never  grown  more 
than  I did  that  year."  Dan  O'Neill 
who  now  works  as  a teacher  in 
Toronto  says,  "Everything  I learned 
in  Peru  comes  up  in  different 
ways." 

A good  many  of  the  lay  persons 
also  become  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  unjust  or  stifling  practices  exist- 
ing in  the  church  itself.  Marg  Keogh 
says,  "I  believe  my  church  needs  the 
voices  of  dissent  of  women,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  hard  to 
remain  in  a structure  which  contin- 
ues to  be  so  exclusive  of  women." 
Rosina  Bisci,  of  Toronto,  questions 
how  deeply  clericalism  has  affected 
us  all.  Many  lay  people  have  been 
"crushed  in  the  process"  of  trying  to 
live,  work  and  thrive  inside  church 
structures.  She  has  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  possible  for  Scarboro  to  be 
a missionary  society  committed  to  a 
new  vision  of  church.  "The  chal- 
lenge," she  says,  "is  to  dream  of 
what  might  be  and  to  strive  towards 
that,  while  working  with  what  we 
have." 

The  preceding  article  was  prepared  by 
Scarboro's  Department  of  Lay 
Association. 


Ill  f I hadn't 
I spent  time 
with  Scarboro 
my  life  would 
have  been  very 
different,"  says 
Dan  Anstett, 
recalling  the 
two  years  he 
spent  living  among  the  Tzotzil 
Indians  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  "Fd 
never  before  had  to  be  concerned 
about  the  real-life  problems  I faced 
in  Mexico  - problems  with  govern- 
ment officials,  military,  becoming 
sick,  being  very  scared  at  times." 

Returning  to  Canada  in  1982, 
Dan  left  Scarboro.  "I  felt  I could  be 
more  effective  working  in 
Canada,"  he  remembers.  Dan 
became  involved  in  cause-oriented 
groups,  in  particular  the  Cruise 
Missile  Conversion  Project.  He 
helped  to  organize  anti-nuclear 
protests  and  was  on  the  planning 
committee  for  Canada's  first  major 
disarmament  rallies  in  Ottawa  and 
Toronto.  His  participation  helped 
bring  a global  perspective  to  the 
rallies.  "1  was  always  the  one  at 
the  meetings  who  pushed  to 
include  a speaker  from  Latin 
America,"  says  Dan. 

Dan  presently  works  for  the 
Refugee  Information  Centre  in 
downtown  Toronto  which  offers 
legal  advice  and  other  services  to 
the  many  refugee  claimants  who 
enter  the  city.  This  work  combines 
a number  of  areas  of  Dan's  per- 
sonal expertise  gained  during 
years  of  tireless  service  among  the 
disadvantaged.  Dan  has  worked 


four  years  at  the  Fred  Victor 
Mission,  a Toronto  single  men's 
hostel  and  has  been  a volunteer 
and  staff  worker  assisting  Latin 
American  political  refugees.  His 
work  with  Guatemalan  and  El 
Salvadorean  solidarity  groups  and 
Peace  Brigades  has  seen  him  make 
four  trips  to  Central  America  for 
the  purposes  of  fact-finding  and 
human  rights  advocacy.  "On  each 
occasion,"  recalls  Dan,  "I  was  able 
to  visit  my  friends,  the  Tzotzil 
people  I'd  lived  with  while  with 
Scarboro." 

Dan  enjoys  his  present  work 
but  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Government's  new  refugee  legisla- 
tion. "It  excludes  a lot  of  legiti- 
mate refugees  even  before  they 
have  a chance  to  make  claims. 
Canada  is  an  extremely  large 
country  with  a rapidly  expanding 
economy.  Why  not  allow  people 
who  are  really  in  need  to  come." 

Reflecting  on  Scarboro's  work, 
Dan  hopes  the  Society  will  contin- 
ue to  dispel  outdated  assumptions 
made  about  foreign  mission  and 
will  clarify  its  role  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  "We  need  to  act  as  a 
bridge  with  the  Third  World,"  he 
says. 

"Our  vocabulary  for  the  future 
can  include  solidarity,  human 
rights,  multiculturalism,  worker's 
rights,  corporate  responsibility 
and  cross-cultural  dialogue." 

Scarboro  has  a big  role  to  play 
in  Canada,"  says  Dan.  "To  accom- 
plish that  role,  we  need  to  discov- 
er what  people  need  to  think  of 
their  faith  in  a global  context." 

- Danny  Gillis 


A Bridge*builder 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Japan 


Human  Rights  Group 
Helps  Migrant  Workers 

Asian  Labourers  Solidarity 

(ALS),  a group  of  Catholics  and 
others  trying  to  help  migrant  work- 
ers in  Japan,  wants  to  spread  its 
sense  of  social  duty  among  Japanese 
people  and  to  develop  an  interna- 
tional network. 

"It  is  our  obligation  to  take  care 
of  migrant  workers'  human  rights," 
said  Father  Masayoshi  Kariura  of 
Nagoya  diocese,  280  kilometers 
southwest  of  Tokyo.  Formed  just  a 
year  ago  by  a group  of  concerned 
Catholic  clergy,  labour  unionists, 
lawyers,  journalists  and  others  to 
help  workers  from  Asian  countries 
in  Japan,  the  ALS  now  has  more 
than  100  supporting  members  and 
is  part  of  a network  that  includes 
other  groups  in  major  Japanese 
cities  as  well  as  in  Manila, 
Philippines. 

Father  Kariura  questions  why  his 
fellow  Japanese  do  not  regard  the 
migrant  worker  issue  as  a domestic 
concern. 

"We  are  the  ones  bringing  those 
workers  to  Japan.  Our  exploitation 
made  them  poor,  our  money 
exploited  their  land  and  resources. 
Now,  they  need  to  support  their 
families  by  earning  'strong  Japanese 
yen'  to  send  to  their  families." 

Father  Kariura  said  that  foreign 
workers  were  contacting  his  parish 
church  requesting  assistance  for 
more  than  a year  before  ALS  was  set 
up. 


ALS  was  formed  quite  naturally, 
he  explained,  when  concerned  peo- 
ple realized  that  something  more 
permanent  was  needed  to  provide 
service  to  the  workers.  Services 
offered  by  ALS  include  24-hour  tele- 
phone consultation  in  Japanese, 
English  and  Tagalog  (Philippine), 
emergency  refuge  and  temporary 
shelter  for  both  women  and  men, 
Japanese  language  classes,  legal 
referral  and  help  in  negotiations 
with  government  agencies. 

The  society  is  also  being  asked  by 
immigration  authorities  in  Nagoya 
to  help  foreigners  being  processed 
for  deportation,  since  its  local  office 
cannot  handle  the  growing  number 
of  illegal  labourers  coming  into  the 
country. 

ALS  has  helped  many  individu- 
als since  it  was  established  in 
October  1987;  158  people  just  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1988.  The 
Catholic  Sacred  Heart  Centre  in 
Nagoya  also  offers  assistance 


through  its  masses,  consultations 
and  gatherings  for  cross-cultural 
married  couples.  (Asia  Focus) 


Peru 


Lay  Missionaries  Explore 
Roles  in  the  Church 

Lay  missioners  from  both  South 
and  North  America  met  in  Lima 
from  September  19-23, 1988,  to  share 
and  celebrate  their  experience  and 
work.  The  common  denominator  of 
the  group  was  lay  mission  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America,  but  more 
unifying  was  the  energy  and  excite- 
ment which  they  brought  to  the 
gathering. 

"It's  been  a time  of  sharing,"  said 
Rosina  Bisci,  head  of  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions'  Department  of 
Lay  Association  and  one  of  the 
event's  organizers.  "We  developed  a 
strong  spirit  and  a sense  of  unity 
which  provided  lots  of  enthusiasm. 
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energy  and  creativity. 

"I  think  we  are  coming  to  a point 
now,"  Bisci  added,  "where  there's  a 
need  emerging  for  us  to  discover 
what  is  happening."  Over  40  differ- 
ent missioners  from  12  different 
mission  societies  in  Canada, 
Colombia,  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
just  that  in  this  historic  meeting. 

The  Lima  encuentro  (encounter) 
represents  the  first  opportunity  lay 
missioners  working  in  Latin 
America  have  had  to  collectively 
affirm  what  they  are  living. 

Together  they  were  able  to  consider 
their  common  and  personal  strug- 
gles within  the  context  of  their  work 
and  the  church. 

For  many  of  the  participants,  a 
central  concern  was  the  relationship 
between  pastoral  and  parish  work. 
Bisci  explained,  "Do  we  want  to 
build  a church  or  do  we  want  to 
build  the  reign  of  God?  Building  the 
church,  by  setting  up  catechists  and 
Christian  leaders,  has  often  been  the 
sole  focus  of  mission  work.  But  if 
we  are  about  building  the  reign  of 
God,  which  I think  was  the  option 
in  the  encuentro,  then  we  don't  limit 
ourselves  to  only  those  structures 
and  activities." 

Many  participants  spoke  of  their 
work  in  popular  organizations  and 
within  popular  groups  as  part  of 
their  base  commitments.  Making  a 
preferential  option  for  the  poor 
leads  many  to  work  in  popular  edu- 
cation centres. 

"Traditionally  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  suspicion  about  this  kind  of 
activity,"  Bisci  said.  "It  was  felt  that 
religious  shouldn't  meddle  in  poli- 
tics, in  'those  messy  things.'  We 


want  to  be  part  of  the  Christian 
community  but  not  limited  to  that. 
We  work  in  both  popular  move- 
ments and  pastoral  activities." 

The  encuentro  also  provided  time 
for  the  participants  to  speak  openly 
about  their  experience  and  their 
place  within  church  structures.  "We 
tried  to  look  at  the  church  structures 
for  what  they  are,"  Bisci  explained, 
"and  for  many  there  was  a lot  of 
pain  and  anger." 

"But  despite  all  the  problems  we 
found  also  an  enthusiasm,  an  ener- 
gy, creativity  and  hope.  All  of  us 
have  made  an  option  for  the  church. 
We  wouldn't  be  doing  this  if  we 
hadn't  made  a decision  to  continue 
working  within  the  church  and  its 
structures."  (Catholic  New  Times  - 
Rebecca  Cunningham). 


South  Africa 


Arsonists  burn  bishops' 
headquarters 

The  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
African  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  (SACBC)  was  extensive- 


ly damaged  recently  and  eight  peo- 
ple narrowly  escaped  death  when 
the  offices  were  set  alight  by  arson- 
ists. The  attack  on  Khanye  House, 
the  SACBC  headquarters  in 
Pretoria,  came  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  after  a meeting  of  the 
bishops'  Church  and  Work 
Commission  (dealing  mostly  with 
industrial  labour  issues).  The  arson- 
ists apparently  laid  a trail  of  petrol 
through  the  building,  along  the  cor- 
ridors and  on  some  of  the  doors. 
Several  20-litre  containers  were 
found  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  pas- 
sages. 

Bishop  Paul  Nkhumishe  from 
Witbank,  who  heads  the  commis- 
sion and  who  was  one  of  the  group 
in  the  building  at  the  time,  said  they 
were  all  in  a state  of  shock.  "We  had 
a special  celebration  of  the  Mass  at 
6:30  am  to  thank  the  Lord  that  none 
of  us  died.  We  had  a very  narrow 
escape.  It  was  just  a matter  of  min- 
utes," he  said. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  offices 
was  gutted,  and  the  printing  unit 
and  resource  centre  completely 
burnt  out.  Although  the  building 
will  probably  be  able  to  be  repaired, 
it  will  take  a long  time  and  in  the 
meantime  severely  hamper  the 
work  of  the  bishops'  conference. 

The  attack  emphasized  "the 
ferocity  and  intensity  of  the  struggle 
taking  place  in  South  Africa,"  said 
Archbishop  Denis  Hurley,  in  which 
people  were  descending  to  "mur- 
derous methods".  The  archbishop 
said  it  was  ironic  that  in  a recent 
pastoral  letter  on  the  municipal  elec- 
tions, the  bishops'  had  called  on  all 
sides  to  abstain  from  violence.  (The 
Tablet). 


THE  WORD 


By  Helen  Harrington 


Life  Giving  Waters 


Have  you 
ever  sat 
beside  a busy 
well  and 
watched  all  the 
people  come 
and  go?  1 wasn't 
in  Bukidnon,  the  Philippines,  very 
long  before  I discovered  that  one  of 
the  busiest  spots  in  town  was  the 
local  water  pump.  As  I travelled 
further  from  the  town  to  smaller 
remote  villages,  the  busy  well 
became  the  local  river. 

In  the  village  of  Opis,  where  I 
lived  among  a group  of  Manobo 
tribal  people,  our  water  supply  was 
a river  that  flowed  from  the  nearby 
forest.  Many  times  I found  myself  at 
the  river  together  with  other 
Manobo  men,  women  and  children. 
The  men  sometimes  were  there 
fetching  drinking  water  or  watering 
their  water  buffalos.  The  children 
played,  bathed  and  fetched  their 
own  share  of  water  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  women  washed  clothes, 
took  their  baths  and  washed  the 
younger  children. 

Being  the  only  Scarboro  woman 
in  our  group  at  the  time,  1 soon 
found  myself  learning  how  to  take  a 
public  bath  from  my  Manobo 
women  friends.  At  the  beginning, 
these  women  taught  me  so  much 
from  their  actions,  and  later,  once  1 
learned  some  of  their  language, 
from  their  stories. 

The  river  was  always  a gathering 
place  for  us.  It  was  a refreshing 
release  too  from  the  hot  sun,  and 
often  I felt  a great  peace  just  sitting 
near  it.  I used  to  imagine  the  scene 
of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well  and  daydream  there  at 
the  river  wondering  what  they 


might  have  said  to  each  other.  All 
the  while  I would  recall  conversa- 
tions I had  had  with  different 
Manobo  women.  They  usually 
talked  of  their  children;  the  ones  liv- 


"ALWAYS I WOULD  THANK 

God  for  this  great  gift 
TO  THE  Manobo  people,  a 

GIFT  THAT  THEY  SHARED  SO 
GENEROUSLY  WITH  ME." 


ing  and  those  who  had  died. 

I remember  writing  once  to  a 
friend  in  Canada  about  the  Manobo 
people  and  of  how  they  dealt  with 
death.  In  Opis,  death  is  an  integral 
part  of  life.  It  seems  so  unjust,  there 
is  so  much  death;  men,  women  and 
children  dying  of  measles,  malnutri- 
tion, tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 
But  what  is  it  that  really  caused 
their  deaths?  Did  it  have  something 
to  do  with  their  hunger,  their  pover- 
ty? What  about  the  loss  of  their 
land,  a land  which  once  provided 
them  with  nutritious  food? 

At  the  river  we  talked  of  such 
things.  We  talked  too  of  dreams  and 
of  tribal  legends  of  long  ago  when  it 
seemed  that  once  upon  a time  peo- 
ple really  did  live  in  oneness  with 
the  earth.  It  was  a time  when  the 
forest  stood  strong  and  its  bounty  of 
trees  held  nature's  store  of  wild 
birds  and  animals.  Today  the 
women  tell  of  the  times  that  once 
were.  Today  they  have  lived  and 
have  stood  at  the  edge  of  their  vil- 
lage graveyard  where  their  loved 
ones  are  buried.  They  have  seen  a 
beautiful  forest  destroyed  by 
Filipino  and  foreign  hands  yet  they 
have  not  witnessed  its  rebuilding  or 
its  rebirth.  Their  dreams  are  soon  to 


be  passed  on  to  their  children  - their 
hopes  of  a future  without  poverty 
and  hunger.  These  are  the  dreams 
they  shared  at  the  riverbed,  their 
well,  their  meeting  place. 

I often  wonder  how  many  times 
Jesus  took  his  rest  by  such  a well 
and  listened  to  such  stories.  A well, 
a river,  a resting  place  where  water 
flows  and  soothes  the  soul.  Was  it 
somewhere  that  he  liked  to  pray  or 
a place  where  he  found  solitude? 
The  Opis  river  was  a place  like  this. 
It  always  held  a mysterious  calm 
and  a strength  where  one  could  feel 
refreshed  just  by  sitting  at  its 
water's  edge. 

It  was  at  the  river  that  I discov- 
ered another  side  of  the  Manobo 
people.  Their  love  of  nature  and 
their  harmony  with  it  came  alive  at 
the  river.  It  was  a place  where  they 
gathered  strength  and  shared  laugh- 
ter and  song.  Many  great  ideas  were 
born  in  its  presence  and  much  life 
sprang  from  its  waters.  In  the  ener- 
gy of  new  ideas  and  hopes  that 
sometimes  emerged  there,  I was 
sure  that  I was  witness  to  Jesus' 
promise  to  the  Samaritan  woman: 
"The  water  that  I will  give  will 
become  in  you  a spring  which  will 
provide  life  giving  water  and  give 
eternal  life."  (John  4:14) 

Every  morning  I would  walk  by 
myself  to  the  river's  edge  and  sit 
near  its  flowing  waters  reflecting  on 
the  mysteries  held  there.  Always  1 
would  thank  God  for  this  great  gift 
to  the  Manobo  people,  a gift  that 
they  shared  so  generously  with  me. 

A native  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Scarboro  lay  missionary  Helen 
Harrington  has  lived  and  worked  in 
the  Philipyhnes  since  1984. 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Rosina  Bisci 

Real  Flesh  and  Bones 


B U ow  do  we 
n speak  of 
Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion? What  hap- 
pened after  he 
was  publicly 
accused  as  a 
criminal  and  crucified?"  These 
questions,  so  at  the  heart  of  our 
Christian  spirituality,  may  help  us 
to  reflect  on  our  mission  vocation. 

According  to  Luke's  account  of 
the  resurrection  (ch.24),  Jesus 
appeared  among  his  friends  after 
his  death.  Greeting  them  with  a 
message  of  peace  (v.37),  he  showed 
them  that  he  was  not  a ghost,  but  a 
person  of  "flesh  and  bones"  (v.39). 
His  friends  were  initially  "alarmed 
and  frightened"  (v.37)  by  this  amaz- 
ing event,  but  having  known  Jesus 
as  their  teacher  and  companion, 
they  trusted  him  even  now.  With 
him  they  had  entered  into  the 
'unknown',  they  had  left  the  securi- 
ty of  their  homes  to  accompany 
him,  to  experience  wonders  and 
miracles;  impossible  things,  but  also 
to  see  him  unjustly  accused,  tor- 
tured and  executed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  State. 

This  journey  had  transformed 
them.  In  the  confusion  and  fear,  the 
glimpses,  the  moments  of  insight,  in 
total  despair,  and  now  as  they 
encountered  the  resurrected  Jesus, 
they  began  to  understand  some- 
thing of  God's  longing  to  enter  into 
human  history.  They  experienced 
the  incarnation  of  God's  love,  com- 
passion, solidarity,  courage,  hope 
and  peace. 


In  the  following  years  as  they 
gathered  to  break  bread,  they 
recalled  the  times  Jesus  had 
laughed,  cried  and  prayed  with 
them  and  the  times  he  had  chal- 
lenged, consoled  and  healed  those 
who  came  to  him.  As  a community 
of  friends,  they  nurtured  and  sus- 
tained the  memory  of  Jesus  and  the 


experience  of  God  which  they  had 
known  through  him.  This  experi- 
ence was  a life-giving  one  which 
motivated  them  to  communicate 
God's  peace  to  others. 

As  missioners  we,  too,  are  moti- 
vated by  the  movement  of  God  in 
our  lives  to  enter  into  the 
'unknown'.  To  be  missionary  is  "to 
be  at  the  disposition  of  God  and 
people  in  a vulnerable  way,"  says 
Armella  Sonntag,  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  Chidayo, 

Peru.  This  endeavour  requires  a 
contemplative  dimension  of  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  those  whom  we 
encounter. 

We  are  invited  into  the  faith 
experience  of  peoples  who  have 
been  victimized  by  our  global  struc- 
tures; people  who  suffer  and  hope. 
Gradually  we  come  to  experience 
God  in  their  reverence  for  nature, 
their  ancient  stories  and  legends,  the 
vitality  of  their  songs  and  music. 


their  struggle  for  survival,  for  free- 
dom and  for  peace. 

As  we  enter  into  relationships 
with  these  people  and  establish 
friendships,  we  become  more  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  daily  realities  of 
their  lives.  "We  begin  to  discover 
the  roots  of  poverty  and  oppression 
of  a people",  explains  Helen 


Harrington  who  presently  works  in 
the  Philippines.  The  struggles  of  the 
poor  become  our  own  struggles.  For 
Maria  Savegnago  who  was  also 
placed  in  Chidayo,  this  involves 
"bringing  the  values  of  the  Christian 
message  into  my  everyday  work 
and  striving  as  Jesus  did  to  create  a 
more  just  society."  By  sharing  strug- 
gles and  celebrating  joys  we  learn  to 
live  in  solidarity  and  friendship. 
Jesus'  message  of  peace  has  rele- 
vance for  us  today.  He  was  not  res- 
urrected as  a ghost,  but  as  one  of  the 
poorest  of  us,  a person  of  flesh  and 
bones  who  calls  us  into  relation- 
ships of  vulnerability,  mystery  and 
solidarity.  These  relationships  lead 
us  to  continuously  question  all  that 
enslaves  and  dehumanizes  the  vast 
majority  of  peoples  of  this  globe. 
Jesus'  peace  is  an  invitation  and 
challenge  to  us. 


"Christ  was  not  resurrected  as  a ghost, 

BUT  AS  ONE  OF  THE  POOREST  OF  US,  A PERSON 
OF  FLESH  AND  BONES  WHO  CALLS  US  INTO  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS OF  VULNERABILITY,  MYSTERY  AND 
SOLIDARITY." 
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Latin  American  Melody 

Sing  a soft  and  quiet  song 
a noble  one, 
for  all  the  people 
with  everyday  courage 

...deep  to  the  hearts 
that  know  anger  so  ancient 
they  are  birthed  into  peace. 

Steady,  long-suffering  angry  peace 
found  in  knowing  how  the  world  works; 
knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Everyday  courage 
continuing  on 

in  the  market  and  the  meetings, 
in  the  factory  and  the  fields, 
to  the  mountains  and  the  marches 
to  the  burials  in  the  barrios 
to  the  streets 
to  the  prisons 
to  the  massacres. 

For  all  the  people  with 
everyday  courage 
all  their  lives 
croon  a low  melody 
of  dignity  and  dreams. 

Armella  Richter  Sonntag 


A native  of  Goodsoil,  Saskatchewan,  Scarboro 
lay  missionary  Armella  Richter  Sonntag  works 
in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
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Working 


By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


CfcJ  ary  Saulnier  is  a talented 
man  who  seems  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  he  sets  his  mind 
to.  When  I began  working  with 
Gary  in  San  Fernando,  the 
Philippines,  he  was  already  a 
seasoned  lay  missionary,  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  working 
with  Scarboro  missionaries  on 
the  island  of  Leyte. 


While  in  Leyte,  Gary  went 
through  the  customary  frustrations 
of  trying  to  find  a role  for  himself, 
searching  high  and  low  for  mean- 
ingful work  to  which  he  could 
apply  his  God-given  gifts.  Sister 
Myra  Trainer,  a registered  nurse  and 
one  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries, 
took  notice  of  Gary's  predicament 
and  offered  a suggestion  - why  not 
take  an  interest  in  the  local  herbal 


medicines  used  by  the  people  of 
Leyte?  That  was  the  lead  Gary 
needed. 

Contacting  a local  herbalist,  an 
elderly  woman  accustomed  to 
working  without  fanfare,  Gary 
began  studying  the  craft.  He  learned 
the  time-honoured  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  leaves,  roots,  bark  and 
flowers  and  was  shown  the  art  of 
concocting  remedies  from  these  nat- 
ural substances.  Indeed,  Gary 
became  an  expert. 

Continuing  his  research  among 
the  Manobo  tribespeople  and  the 
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Together  in  Mission 

Priest’s  involvement  with  lay  missionaries  proves  enriching  in  unexpected  ways. 


Lay  missionary  Gary  Saulnier  with  a 
Manobo  friend. 


Christian  settlers  of  San  Fernando, 
Gary  went  on  to  publish  a carefully 
detailed,  illustrated  manual  of 
herbal  medicines.  The  book  turned 
out  to  be  a fantastic  contribution  to 
the  Filipino  people.  So  far  we  have 
distributed  35,000  copies,  at  cost, 
and  the  book  is  widely  used  by  the 
Community-based  Health  Program 
of  the  Visayan  speaking  regions  of 
the  Philippines. 

Gary  Saulnier  is  one  of  a number 


of  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  with 
whom  I have  worked  over  the 
years.  He  was  a great  support  to  me 
when  I was  parish  priest  of  San 
Fernando,  and  was  a pioneer  in  our 
Philippine  region  for  his  work 
among  the  Manobo  people.  Living 
in  the  village  of  Opis,  Gary  learned 


the  Manobo  dialect  and  contributed 
to  community  planning,  such  as  the 
stocking  of  a fishpond  and  estab- 
lishment of  a school  for  the  Manobo 
children.  The  Manobos  love  Gary 
dearly  and  remember  with  fondness 
the  young  man  who  spent  two  years 
among  them.  Following  Gary's  lead, 
Scarboro  has  formally  established  a 
'Manobo  mission',  an  outreach  to 
the  tribal  people  of  San  Fernando. 

My  experience  with  laity  in 
Scarboro  goes  back  to  1980  when  I 
lived  with  the  Scarboro  West 
Community,  a Christian  community 
founded  by  Scarboro  in  inner-city 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Later  I was 
coordinator  of  the  first  lay-cleric 
team  assigned  to  the  Philippines, 
from  1981-83.  Later  still,  from  1985- 
86, 1 was  coordinator  for  a second 
team,  consisting  of  myself  and  two 
lay  students,  Helen  Harrington  and 
Danny  Gillis,  the  first  Scarboro  team 
designated  to  do  full-time  work 
among  the  Manobo  people. 

When  1 came  to  the  Philippines 


in  1962, 1 had  the  attitude  that  I was 
the  one  'out  there'  who  was  sup- 
posed to  do  all  the  work.  Increasing- 
ly, however,  I see  myself  as  a cata- 
lyst. Rather  than  a 'do-it-all',  I now 
see  myself  as  an  animator  within  a 
team  ministry  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. This  change  is  due  to  a 


great  extent  to  my  involvement  with 
lay  workers,  both  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioners  and  Filipino  lay  people. 

Too  much  is  expected  of  the  do- 
it-all priest.  I personally  find  it  easi- 
er to  live  my  priesthood  within  a 
community  of  faith-filled  people, 
people  with  various  gifts.  To  send  a 
team  consisting  of  only  priests  to 
the  missions  is  like  having  a ball 
team  full  of  pitchers.  My  special  gift 
on  the  missionary  team  is  the  priest- 
hood. The  team  should  be  rounded 
out  with  other  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

Mixed  Team 

My  experience  of  working  among 
the  Manobo  people  on  a mixed  team 
of  lay  and  clergy  revealed  to  me 
some  of  the  particular  gifts  of  the 
lay  missionary  vocation.  I found 
that  Danny  and  Helen,  as  lay  peo- 
ple, were  better  able  to  penetrate  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people  and  to 


'Through  my  intimate  contact  with 

SCARBORO'S  LAY  MISSIONERS,  I HAVE  GAINED  A 
DEEPER  AWARENESS  OF  THEIR  PERSONAL 
GIFTEDNESS. 
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find  out  their  true  feelings.  Too 
often  priests  are  placed  on  a 
pedestal  or  seen  as  somehow  sepa- 
rated from  the  realities  of  daily  life. 
For  example,  whenever  1 ask  the 
Manobo  a question,  they  were  likely 
to  say  what  they  thought  I wanted 
to  hear.  Even  though  most  of  them 
were  not  Christian,  they  knew  I was 
a priest  and  had  certain  functions. 

Danny  Gillis,  for  example,  con- 
tributed greatly  to 
our  understanding  of 
the  Manobo  dialect 
while  in  San 
Fernando.  He  was 
able  to  assemble  a 
dictionary  of 
Manobo  words  and 
expressions  which 
will  prove  valuable 
to  our  work. 

The  women,  espe- 
cially, responded 
well  to  Helen's  pres- 
ence. Helen  was  able 
to  obtain  deep 
insights  into  the  life 
of  the  Manobo  women,  a life  very 
different  from  her  own  but  linked 
by  an  implicit  sisterhood. 

One  incident  that  comes  to  mind 
involved  a young  woman  who  had 
married  an  elderly  widower.  One 
day  she  shared  with  Helen  the  fact 
that  she  was  actually  in  love  with  a 
man  her  own  age.  However, 
because  the  elders  decided  she 
should  marry  the  widower,  she  was 
forced  into  the  arrangement.  In  trib- 
al societies  as  well  as  our  own  west- 
ern societies,  women  are  often  treat- 
ed unfairly.  If  missionaries  are  to 
gain  deeper  recognition  of  the  role 
of  women  and  understand  their 
place  in  society,  it  is  imperative  that 


woman-to-woman  communication 
be  fostered.  In  this  way,  Scarboro 
can  truly  benefit  from  the  presence 
of  female  lay  missioners. 

Besides  the  tangible  evidence  of 
the  lay  missionaries'  contributions, 
such  as  Gary's  herbal  medicine 
book  and  Danny's  Manobo  diction- 
ary there  is  the  contribution  each 
has  made  to  Scarboro's  community 
life.  The  first  thing  to  come  to  mind 


here  is  'freshness'.  We  celibate  mis- 
sionary priests  can  become  very 
staid  in  our  ways,  so  it  is  revitaliz- 
ing to  be  able  to  pray  with,  work 
with  and  take  time  off  with  these 
lay  people,  most  of  whom  are  of  a 
different  generation.  Their  idealism 
and  vigor  can  help  rejuvenate  a mis- 
sion team.  For  our  part,  we  mature 
missionaries  can  share  a lot  of 
insights  and  experiences  to  help 
them  in  their  growth  and  under- 
standing. Sure,  there  have  been 
some  clashes  or  confrontations  but 
these,  I believe,  have  been  mutually 
beneficial.  I still  feel  bad,  however, 
that  so  few  young  people  are  will- 
ing to  join  us  in  mission. 


Today,  we  have  a new  Scarboro 
lay  missionary  in  San  Fernando. 
Andrea  Campbell,  having  finished 
her  language  training,  is  presently 
working  with  the  Redemptorist 
Mission  Team  in  our  parish.  The 
mission  team,  consisting  of  Filipino 
priests  and  laity,  works  in  a special 
way.  They  live  in  a barrio,  one  or 
two  team  members  per  barrio,  for 
four  to  six  months.  They  get  to 

know  all  the  people 
and  have  bible 
sharing  in  a differ- 
ent house  every 
day.  The  biblical 
themes  of  peace, 
justice  and  rever- 
ence for  life  come 
alive  in  the  hands 
of  these  poor. 
Working  alongside 
the  mission  team, 
Andrea  is  allowed 
to  see  into  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  the 
poor  of  San 
Fernando.  What  a 
beautiful  opportunity  it  is  for  her  to 
get  to  know  the  Filipino  people. 

Through  my  intimate  contact 
with  Scarboro's  lay  missioners,  I 
have  gained  a deeper  awareness  of 
their  personal  giftedness.  I have 
learned  to  appreciate  their  spon- 
taneity, articulateness  and  candid- 
ness in  shared  prayer  and  communi- 
ty. We  have  mutually  enriched  one 
another  - both  within  the  team  and 
within  the  wider  community.  The 
lay  missionaries  themselves  have 
grown  in  their  knowledge  of  mis- 
sion. They  have  come  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  themselves  and 
the  situation  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  across  the  ocean. 


"I  PERSONALLY  FIND  IT  EASIER  TO 
LIVE  MY  PRIESTHOOD  WITHIN  A 
COMMUNITY  OF  FAITH-FILLED 
PEOPLE,  PEOPLE  WITH  VARIOUS 
GIFTS." 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 
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e believe  in  the 
creative  power  of  God, 
revealed  to  us  in  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  in  the 
immensity  of  the  star-lit 
skies  and  in  the  force  of  the 
ocean  waves. 

e believe  in  woman 
and  man,  creators  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth, 
bathed  in  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  of  life,  made 
available  to  them  by  God. 
We  believe  that  if  human 
beings  had  been  born  to  be 
enslaved,  God  would  have 
fastened  them  to  some  tree 
in  paradise.  We  believe  in 
freedom. 

e believe  in  the 
friendship  of  Jesus,  our 
companion  Jewish  lay  man, 
rebel,  pacifist,  refugee, 
illegal  alien,  unemployed, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  put  to 
death  as  a criminal  and 
resurrected  among  our 
people. 


We  Believe 

e believe  in  the 
dignity  which  each  person 
possesses,  in  respect  for  all 
their  rights,  in  the  freedom 
to  express  oneself  and  in  the 
need  to  live  a life  worthy  of 
a person  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  We  believe  in  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  the 
human  body  and  in  sexual 
communion  as  a source  of 
joy  and  life.  We  believe  that 
the  only  true  power,  is  the 
power  of  love  made 
incarnate  in  service. 

W e believe  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  in  sharing 
their  joy  and  suffering,  in 
expressing  together  our  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  in  seeking 
justice  and  freedom. 


W e believe  that  justice, 
peace  and  love  are  attainable 
in  our  world  and  in  our 
church.  We  believe  that  by 
risking  and  committing 
ourselves  with  the  poorest 
and  most  marginalized,  we 
find  hope,  we  find  the  way. 

e believe  that  those 
who  have  taught  us  to  love, 
to  share,  and  to  live  as  lay 
missioners  are  the  poor  of 
God's  people.  We  believe  in 
lay  missioners,  as  a living 
witness  of  God's  love, 
faithful  to  God's  people. 

The  preceding  reflection  was  written 
during  a meeting  of  lay  missionaries 
from  throughout  North  and  South 
America,  which  took  place  in  Lima,  Peru, 
September  19-23,  1988  (see  Mission 
Update  item  for  story). 
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Scarboro  - Hathaway 


A knitting  class  run 
in  conjunction  with 
a literacy  course 
helps  to  promote 
self-sufficiency 
among  participants. 
La  Victoria  commu- 
nity, Chiclayo,  Peru. 


programmes 
empower  poor  to 
build  better  life 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Mark 
Hathaway  uses  drama  to  encour- 
age reflection  among  partici- 
pants. Chiclayo,  Peru. 


Scorboto  - Hathaway 


Literacy  class. 
Chilapito  commu- 
nity, ^iclayo, 
Peru. 


Scarboro  - Hathaway 
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Dignity 


By  Mark  Hathaway  and  Armella  Sonntag 


Our  friend  Maria  is  a good 

natured,  gentle  woman  with  a 
profound  inner  strength.  At  63,  she 
recounts  how  as  an  infant  she  was 
separated  from  her  mother.  Her 
story  is  not  unique. 

Before  she  was  quite  two  years 
old,  Maria's  father  took  her  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  live  with 
another  woman.  "Women  were  con- 
sidered slaves  by  their  husbands," 
she  says. 

When  Maria's  mother  was  told 
that  her  husband  was  about  to 
leave,  she  pleaded  with  the  owner 
of  the  hacienda.  The  landlord 
responded  by  threatening  to 
imprison  her.  "For  fear  of  being 
imprisoned  she  gave  up,"  Maria 
recalls,  "and  from  that  point  began 
our  suffering." 

What  followed  were  years  of 
hard  work,  loneliness  and  pain. 
Separated  from  her  family  at  age  12, 
Maria  was  forced  to  live  and  work 
in  the  home  of  a government  offi- 
cial. Her  earnings  were  sent  to  her 
father. 

It  was  only  some  years  later,  in 
1946,  that  Maria  was  reunited  with 
her  natural  mother.  She  remembers 
vividly  the  afternoon  when,  as  a 
young  mother,  her  aunt  came  to 
visit.  She  brought  with  her  a visitor 
who  was  Maria's  mother. 

"My  mother  showed  me  a tiny 
dress  of  mine  that  she  had  kept  over 
the  years.  She  hugged  it  and  cried. 
From  this  point  on  we  visited  one 
another  regularly.  When  she  died  I 
felt  her  death  very  deeply." 

Without  any  formal  schooling  as 
a child,  Maria  is  now  a participant 
in  one  of  the  seven  literacy  groups 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  city 


of  Chiclayo,  Peru,  by  a group 
named  'CEPAS'  (Coordination  of 
Popular  Education  and  Social 
Action).  A great  many  of  the  partici- 
pants have  stories  not  unlike 
Maria's. 

CEPAS  was  organized  three  years 
ago  by  a group  of  committed 
Christians.  In  total,  some  120  adult 
women  are  taking  part  in  the  pro- 


gramme which  also  encourages  the 
formation  of  small  handcraft  coop- 
eratives. The  objective  is  not  only  to 
teach  people  to  read  and  write,  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems  which  affect  them,  to 
regain  their  dignity  as  women. 

In  Latin  America,  the  great 
majority  of  people  live  in  a situation 
of  extreme  poverty  which  continues 
to  worsen  as  the  economic  crisis 
deepens  in  the  region.  After  over 
400  years  of  oppression  and 
marginalization,  these  people  are 
deeply  traumatized  and  feel  power- 
less to  change  their  situation.  As 
missionaries,  a central  question  fac- 
ing us  is  how  to  help  people  to 
rediscover  their  dignity  as  human 
beings  and  their  ability  to  effect 
important  changes  in  their  society. 
One  answer  lies  in  what  is  called 
'popular  education';  a methodology 
of  social  promotion  which  has 
developed  over  the  past  25  years. 

In  Spanish,  the  word  popular  has 
a special  significance.  It  refers  to 
things  which  pertain  to  the  vast 


majority  of  Latin  Americans;  that  is, 
the  poor.  Popular  education,  there- 
fore, refers  to  a social  process 
involving  the  poor  as  active  partici- 
pants. Its  chief  objective  is  to 
'humanize'  people  who  have  been 
treated  for  centuries  as  worthless 
objects  and  to  empower  them  to 
struggle  against  the  injustices  they 
face  daily.  To  do  this,  it  begins  by 


creating  an  environment  where 
marginalized  people  will  be  able  to 
participate,  where  their  opinions 
and  experiences  will  be  heard  and 
where  they  will  be  affirmed  as  per- 
sons with  intrinsic  rights  and  digni- 
ty. The  case  of  Maria  is  a concrete 
example. 

Eor  four  years  now,  Maria  has 
participated  in  a women's  weekly 
reflection  group  in  her  Christian 
community.  Two  of  the  women  in 
this  group  are  animators  in  CEPAS. 
"They  asked  me  if  I would  like  to 
study.  Oh,  how  embarrassing  to 
study  at  my  age,"  Maria  remembers 
with  a chuckle. 

"Out  of  curiosity  I went.  That 
first  day  I was  too  afraid  to  stay  and 
left.  It  seemed  like,  if  once  there, 
they  wouldn't  let  me  out  again,  but 
they  did. 

"They  had  so  much  patience  with 
me.  Now  my  children  tell  me  how 
well  I am  doing.  They  say,  'Mama, 
you  have  learned  so  much.'" 


"An  educational  method  divorced  from 

THEIR  REALITY  WILL  SOON  BE  DISMISSED  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  AS  IRRELEVANT." 
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"The  objective  is  not  only  to  teach  people  to 

READ  AND  WRITE,  BUT  ALSO  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO 
TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  THE  SOLUTION  OE  THE 
PRESSING  PROBLEMS  WHICH  AEEECT  THEM,  TO 
REGAIN  THEIR  DIGNITY 


Informal  Approach 

Popular  education,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  only  to  literacy  pro- 
grammes. It  can  be  used  in  a wide 
range  of  activities  such  as  health 
education,  leadership  training  and 
pastoral  work  with  reflection 
groups.  Unlike  traditional  educa- 
tional methods,  it  is  directed  pri- 
marily towards  adults.  Its  approach 
is  informal,  friendly  and  non-com- 
petitive. No  marks  are  given  for  the 
best  pupil.  A basic  principle  is  that 
every  person  possesses  a part  of  the 
truth  and  therefore  has  a contribu- 
tion to  make.  In  place  of  a teacher  in 
the  normal  sense,  an  animator  helps 
the  group  to  analyse  problems  and 
search  for  common  answers.  Often 
simulations,  games,  and  group 
dynamics  are  used  to  encourage 
reflection  and  participation.  Most  of 
all,  popular  education  seeks  to  edu- 
cate people  using  their  needs  and 
experiences  as  the  foundation  for 
learning.  The  literacy  classes,  for 
instance,  begin  with  a discussion  of 
some  of  the  problems  participants 
face  daily,  issues  such  as  the  lack  of 
housing  or  the  high  cost  of  food. 

Peru  is  currently  living  one  of  the 
deepest  crises  of  its  history.  Inflation 
hovered  near  1000%  in  1988  and  the 
majority  of  people  earn  less  than 
half  of  the  minimum  which  defines 
the  poverty  line.  Widespread  politi- 
cal violence  has  claimed  over  15,000 
victims  since  1980.  In  such  an  envi- 
ronment where  life  is  being  reduced 
to  a daily  struggle  for  survival,  it  is 
impossible  to  work  with  people 
without  making  reference  to  their 
pressing  problems.  An  educational 
method  divorced  from  their  reality 


will  soon  be  dismissed  by  the  peo- 
ple as  irrelevant.  Why  learn  to  read 
or  write,  for  example,  if  it  will  not 
help  you  to  better  feed  your  family? 

Maria  comments,  "In  the  market- 
place, the  vendors  would  eat  me 
alive.  I would  come  home  and  my 
husband  would  ask  me  where  the 
money  was. 

"Last  night,  I went  to  the  market 
for  my  daughter.  The  woman  tried 
to  short-change  me,  but  I said  to  her, 
'No,  you  should  give  me  25  more 
intis.'  Now,  they  can't  trick  me  any- 
more." 

When  people  begin  to  reflect 
upon  the  problems  which  affect 
them  so  profoundly  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
How  can  one  be  objective  when  con- 
fronted with  15,000  dead  and  disap- 
peared or  with  a society  where  one 
out  of  ten  children  die  before  their 
first  year?  It  is  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  popular  education  takes  a 
concrete  option  for  true  social 
change  based  on  coherent  objec- 
tives. At  the  same  time,  it  seeks  to 
avoid  anything  which  smells  of 
indoctrination.  Instead,  it  helps  peo- 
ple to  analyse  their  situation  so  as  to 
dig  below  the  surface  and  see  the 
roots  of  their  problems.  Then,  it  tries 
to  look  for  possible  solutions  based 
on  concrete  actions  which  the  peo- 
ple themselves  can  take. 

Tackling  Problems 

In  one  literacy  group,  the  women 
looked  at  the  problems  caused  by 
the  mountains  of  garbage  accumu- 
lated in  the  streets.  They  responded 
by  carrying  out  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  the  community  which 
encouraged  people  to  dispose  of 
their  garbage  without  dumping  it  in 
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the  streets  (using  compost  piles, 
burning  papers,  recycling,  etc.).  As 
well,  they  went  as  a delegation  to 
visit  the  mayor  to  discuss  a schedule 
for  regular  garbage  collection. 
Within  a few  weeks,  the  garbage 
dump  nearest  to  their  classrooms 
had  been  eliminated. 

Acts  of  integral  solidarity  are  also 
encouraged.  Several  groups  have 
contributed  to  buy  medicine  for  sick 
members  while  others  have  done 
fundraising  activities  to  buy  glasses 
for  those  who  cannot  see  well 
enough  to  read. 

These  actions  in  themselves  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  process  of  popular 
education.  Practice  is  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all.  Through  these  con- 
crete activities,  the  people  learn  that 
they  are  able  to  make  changes  to 
their  society  when  they  are  united 
around  a common  objective.  At  a 
time  when  Peruvian  society  is 
becoming  more  and  more  fragment- 
ed and  as  people  are  reduced  to 
sub-human  levels  of  subsistence,  it 
is  obvious  that  popular  education's 
ability  to  empower  people  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  revers- 
ing the  tide  of  despair  which  threat- 
ens to  engulf  people. 

As  missioners,  we  always  hope 
that  one's  work,  invested  in  activi- 
ties such  as  popular  education,  is 
recognized  as  an  important  element 
of  our  faith.  Maria,  a woman  of 
faith,  acknowledges  this  readily. 
"Principally,  I give  thanks  to  God, 
because  through  Him,  I am  begin- 
ning to  understand  things  more 
clearly.  I am  growing." 

Mark  Hathazvay  and  Armella  Sonntag 
are  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  who  live 
and  work  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 


By  Andrea  Campbell 


'Crooked  Cebuano' 
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the  ability  to 
laugh  at  oneself.  Believe  me,  this 
past  year  I have  learned  not  only  to 
laugh  at  myself,  but  to  join  in  with 
the  people  as  we  laugh  at  my 
"crooked  Cebuano"  (as  they  call  it 
here). 

Since  my  arrival  in  the 
Philippines  a little  over  a year  ago,  I 
have  become  used  to  the  many 
blunders  made  while  trying  to  com- 
municate in  a new  language.  As  a 
lay  missioner  with  Scarboro 
Missions,  emphasis  is  placed  on  lan- 
guage training  during  the  immer- 
sion process.  In  the  first  two  years 
overseas  one  begins  by  attending 
language  school,  then  joins  other 
Scarboro  missioners  in  the  field. 


After  formal  language  school,  I 
joined  Scarboro  Frs.  Charlie  Gervais 
and  Pat  Kelly,  and  lay  missioner 
Helen  Harrington,  and  settled  in  to 
establish  a routine  in  San  Fernando. 

Each  day  I joined  a few  women  at 
the  community  well  to  do  laundry. 
The  first  day  I was  as  nervous  as  a 
bed  bug.  I couldn't  remember  even 
a simple  greeting.  I also  thought 
they  were  speaking  another  lan- 
guage besides  Cebuano.  With  their 
kindness  and  understanding,  I 
began  to  relax  and  with  time  1 
picked  up  words  and  phrases.  They 
became  my  companions  and  also 
taught  me  how  to  wash  clothes 
properly  by  hand. 

Then  it  was  to  market,  buying 
our  daily  food.  There  were  times  I 
returned  home  with  only  some  of 
the  things  needed.  I had  forgotten 
the  word  or  didn't  know  the 
Cebuano  equivalent.  But  I found  a 


way  to  get  what  1 wanted,  and  to 
practice.  I would  ask,  "What  is  that 
called?",  then  ask  for  it  by  name. 

The  people  at  the  market  also 
became  my  teachers.  I was  enjoying 
my  time  getting  to  know  the  com- 
munity and  building  up  friendships. 
I felt  confident  that  maybe  I can 
break  through  this  language  barrier. 

1 remember  once  while  visiting  a 
lady,  I noticed  a goat  eating  a shirt 
from  the  clothesline.  Unable  to  com- 
municate clearly,  I resorted  to  sign 
language.  Pointing  out  the  window, 

1 finally  persuaded  her  to  come  and 
see  what  I was  chattering  about. 
After  chasing  the  goat  away  and 
retrieving  the  shirt  she  began  laugh- 
ing and  explained  that  1 had  said, 
"The  shirt  is  eating  the  goat."  I,  too, 
joined  in  the  laughter. 

Andrea  Campbell  is  a native  of  Mabou, 
Nova  Scotia. 
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people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


It  had  been  a mild  winter,  the  ice 
was  thin  and  the  snowmobile  had 
quickly  disappeared  taking  with  it 
the  life  of  a young  man.  I was  at  the 
rectory  when  the  parish  priest 
received  word  that  one  of  his 
parishioners  had  died  in  a snowmo- 
bile accident.  1 accompanied  him  on 
his  visit  with  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  just  died.  She  was  a young 
woman,  pregnant  with  their  first 
child.  During  the  visit  1 really  had 
no  words  sufficient  enough  to  com- 
fort her.  1 could  only  hold  her, 
unable  to  imagine  the  depth  of  her 
suffering  and  despair. 

Our  world  is  full  of  much  suffer- 
ing and  the  despair  it  brings.  We  see 
it  on  our  televisions  and  experience 
it  in  our  personal  lives.  Fifty-five 
thousand  die  in  an  Armenian  earth- 
quake; hundreds  are  drowned  in 
floods;  famine  takes  untold  num- 
bers; a friend,  a loved  one  dies;  peo- 
ple divorce;  we  receive  a diagnosis 
of  cancer.  Then  comes  the  inevitable 
question  - why,  why  me? 

In  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Job 
we  find  an  attempt  to  answer  this 
question.  Job  could  not  understand 
why  so  much  suffering  had  come  to 
him  and  his  family.  Despite  his 


Lenten  Challenge 


inability  to  understand,  and  even  in 
his  misery  and  despair,  he  contin- 
ued to  bless  and  praise  God  as  he 
had  done  in  better  times.  In  the  end 
he  never  received  an  answer  as  to 
why  he  suffered  so  much  - he  was 
simply  told  of  the  goodness  and 
grandeur  of  God. 

In  the  lenten  journey  we  begin 
this  month,  we  experience  once 
again  the  suffering  and  despair  of 
Jesus.  We  are  told  of  his  bloody 
sweat  and  we  hear  of  his  cry  of 
abandonment  - forsaken  by  all  even 
by  his  God.  Jesus  did  not  wish  for  or 
embrace  this  suffering  anymore 
than  Job  or  the  young,  expectant 
mother  who  had  just  lost  her  hus- 
band. 

This  horrible  suffering  of  the 
cross  and  crucifixion  was  not  a goal, 
an  end  to  be  desired.  It  was  accept- 
ed and  endured  as  a price  to  be  paid 
in  order  to  proclaim  the  Good 
News.  From  the  outset  of  his  public 
ministry,  Jesus  knew  and  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  be  crucified.  Flis 
message  challenged  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  state  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  punishment  for  such  a chal- 
lenge was  crucifixion.  The  Good 
News  of  the  Reign  of  God,  a reign  of 
love,  of  justice,  of  forgiveness,  of 
caring  and  sharing,  of  trust,  of  hope 
led  to  crucifixion,  to  suffering  and 
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despair.  However,  lent  does  not  end 
with  the  suffering  Christ.  It  ends 
with  the  risen  Christ.  Suffering  does 
not  have  the  last  word. 

Today,  you  and  I are  to  challenge 
the  modern  world  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  the  same  message  of 
Good  News.  Like  Jesus,  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  sentence  we  will 
receive  because  of  this  challenge. 
Our  goal  is  not  to  be  called  fools,  or 
bleeding  heart  liberals  or 
Communist;  or  to  be  silenced  or 
imprisoned  or  even  put  to  death. 
This  suffering  may  be  the  price  of 
discipleship,  but  the  goal  will 
always  be  to  proclaim  the  Good 
News. 

During  lent,  let  whatever  sacri- 
fice or  penance  we  do  help  to  lessen 
the  suffering  of  our  world  as  we 
strive  to  love  and  forgive  and  do 
justice.  Suffering  of  any  kind  is  an 
evil,  neither  denied  nor  aggran- 
dised. Like  the  young  widow,  like 
Job,  like  Jesus,  we  face  the  reality  of 
suffering  and  go  on  believing  that 
God  is  good  and  that  Jesus  is  risen. 
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cumenism  and  Peace 
Between  Peoples 


A view  of  Pyongyang,  North  Korea's 
capital. 


Canadian  Ecunnenical  Church  Delegation  visits  North  Korea 


orea.  What  images 
does  this  country 
call  forth  in  your 
mind,  or  in  the 
minds  of 


Canadians?  Maybe  it's  of  Hyundai 
cars  competing  so  successfully 
against  North  American  auto  mak- 
ers and  its  Asian  counterparts. 
Perhaps  it's  images  of  the  1988 
Seoul  Olympics  and  scenes  from 
that  colourful  and  breathtaking 
gathering  of  athletes  from  nations 
around  the  world. 

For  others,  scenes  of  angry  stu- 
dent demonstrations  clashing  with 
heavily  armoured  police  spring  to 
mind.  Older  Canadians  will  remem- 


ber the  horrible  Korean  War  of  1950- 
53,  a war  which  left  Koreans  devas- 
tated and  divided. 

It  fell  to  the  superpowers  to 
determine  Korea's  postwar  makeup. 
This  small  peninsular  nation  with  a 
people  whose  history  and  culture 
stretched  back  1300  years,  would  be 
arbitrarily  divided  between  North 
and  South  and  be  stamped  forever 
by  two  different  ideologies.  For  over 
35  years  this  division  has  been  total 
and  complete.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  humanity  has  one  people 
been  so  effectively  torn  apart  and 
kept  apart  by  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  the  deepest  level  of  the  heart 
this  division  is  an  open  wound  all 
Koreans  feel,  both  those  in  the  com- 
munist North  and  the  capitalist 


South.  Healing  this  wound  is  the 
hope  of  the  student  demonstrators 
and  youth  of  South  Korea  who 
march  to  meet  their  counterparts 
from  the  North  at  the  demilitarized 
zone  or  DMZ  which  divides  the 
country.  Prevented  from  doing  so  by 
police  armed  with  water  canons, 
shields  and  nightsticks,  these  South 
Koreans  speak  for  all  Koreans  who 
wish  only  to  reunite  with  a parent 
or  child,  communicate  with  a friend 
or  relative,  after  35  painful  years  of 
separation. 

Enter  ecumenism!  Enter 
Christians  who  believe  Jesus  and  his 
spirit  is  constantly  at  work  in  our 
world  in  marvelously  diverse  ways, 
bringing  together  those  who  are 
separate;  reconciling  once  hardened 
enemies;  lowering  the  mountains. 
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By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 


filling  in  the 
valleys,  making 
crooked  ways 
straight  again 
and  rough 
roads  smooth. 

Roman  Catholicism  has  a two 
hundred  year  history  in  Korea, 
established  not  by  foreign  mission- 
aries but  by  Korean  lay  people  who 
came  into  contact  with  Christianity 
in  neighbouring  China.  Protestan- 
tism has  a one  hundred  year  history 
in  Korea  transplanted  from  North 
America  and  Europe.  Christianity, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was 
flourishing  largely  in  the  north  of 
Korea  until  the  Japanese  invaded 
and  occupied  Korea  from  1909-45. 
But  even  then  the  Church  continued 
to  grow  and  minister. 

Catholicism  was  brutally  perse- 
cuted in  the  North  between  1948 
and  1950  and  eventually 
Protestantism  as  well.  Both  were 
totally  obliterated  and  disappeared 
under  the  bombs  of  war  and  the 
chaos  and  destruction  of  those  three 
horrible  years.  Since  the  mid-1970s 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Seoul  and 
the  Vatican  have  sought  to  find  out 
the  condition  of  bishops,  priests,  sis- 
ters, and  lay  Catholics  in  the  North. 
Their  efforts  have  been  met  with 
silence. 

Several  years  ago  in  Geneva,  the 
ecumenical  Protestant  body  known 
as  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
received  word  from  the  Korean 
Christian  Federation,  a Protestant 
body  in  North  Korea.  In  an  effort  to 
support  the  life  of  Christians  in  the 
North  and  smooth  communication 
between  Christians  in  the  Koreas, 


the  World  Council  of  Churches 
encouraged  the  National  Councils 
of  Churches  in  other  countries  to 
visit  Christians  in  North  and  South 
Korea. 

Greater  Contact  with  North 

In  the  last  two  years  a delegation 
from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  two  separate  delegations 
from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
delegation  from  the  Japanese 
Council  of  Churches  visited  both 
North  and  South  Korea.  Then  in 
1987,  in  Glion,  Switzerland,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  hosted  a 
consultation  of  churches  throughout 
the  world  focusing  on  the  peace  and 
re-unification  of  Korea.  At  this 
meeting,  Christians  from  the  North 
and  the  South  met  with  each  other 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean 
War.  In  November  of  1987  the 
Vatican  sent  two  priests  to 
Pyongyang,  North  Korea  to  meet 
with  five  Catholics  representing  the 
remnants  of  what  once  had  been  a 
thriving  and  dynamic  church. 

Each  visit  brought  new  informa- 
tion. Each  new  meeting  opened 
additional  opportunities  for  dia- 
logue. After  three  years  of  trying,  a 
Canadian  ecumenical  delegation 
was  invited  to  visit  North  Korea  in 
November  1988.  The  group  was 
made  up  of  representatives  from 
various  Christian  churches.  Along 
with  myself  it  included  Derek  Evans 
(Quaker),  Rhea  Whitehead  (United 
Church),  Glen  Davis  (Presbyterian) 
and  Terry  Brown  (Anglican).  What 
was  unique  about  this  delegation 
was  that  it  included  a Roman 
Catholic  among  its  members. 


Because  ecumenism  in  Canada  has 
reached  the  stage  where  the 
Catholic  church  is  associated  with 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches, 
a Catholic  could  quite  legitimately 
be  part  of  the  Canadian  church  dele- 
gation. As  the  Catholic  representa- 
tive on  this  delegation,  it  was  per- 
sonally significant  as  a member  of 
Scarboro  Missions  because  the  trip 
would  coincide  with  the  70th 
anniversary  of  our  founding  in 
November,  1918,  known  then  as 
China  Mission.  We  were  at  the  start 
of  something  new  and  unheard  of  in 
Asia  again. 

Because  I was  part  of  this  delega- 
tion the  Korean  Christian 
Federation  worked  with  the  Korean 
Catholic  Association  so  that  our 
entire  delegation  could  attend  a 
Catholic  Sunday  service  led  by  a 
layperson.  The  Federation  also 
arranged  for  us  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Association  for  two 
hours  to  learn  of  its  history,  and  to 
bring  greetings  to  them  from 
Korean  Catholics  in  Canada  and 
written  words  from  Catholic  Church 
leaders  in  South  Korea. 

My  presence  on  the  delegation 
gave  many  Korean  Protestants  a dif- 
ferent sense  of  Catholic  than  they 
had  imagined.  The  rapport,  respect 
and  bond  between  us  as  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  United, 
Presbyterian  and  Quaker  on  the  del- 
egation had  a beautiful  witnessing 
effect  on  our  hosts  to  which  they 
often  referred. 

Later  in  South  Korea  the 
Protestant  Church  officials  also  were 
struck  at  our  closeness  as  a group  of 
Christians,  and  spoke  of  how  they 
wished  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 

continued  on  pg.7 
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he  Catholic  Church  in 
Pyongyang,  North  Korea 


After  years  of  persecution  missioner  discovers  a people’s  faith  still  alive 


nyone  with  a sense 
of  recent  history 
reading  this  title 
would  have  to 
exclaim: 
"Impossible!".  Until  1946, 
Pyongyang  was  a thriving  Christian 
centre  with  a well  established 
Catholic  community  with  its  own 
Korean  bishop  and  clergy  and  min- 
istered to  as  well  by  many  religious 
priests  and  sisters  from  European 
and  North  American  churches. 

Some  seeing  the  devo- 
tion and  depth  of  faith 
of  the  Korean  church 
even  called  the  city,  the 
new  Jerusalem.  The 
whole  of  the  north  of 
Korea  at  that  time, 
even  under  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  of 
40  years  of  Japanese 
oppression  was  an  area 
where  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Christianity 
was  thriving. 

This  dynamism  suf- 
fered greatly  between 
1946  and  1950,  and 
after  Korea  was  divid- 
ed into  North  and 
South  by  the  superpowers  after  the 
close  of  the  Korean  War.  The 
Communist  regime  closed  the 
churches,  disbanded  the  convents 
and  monasteries,  took  over  the 
schools  and  hospitals  and  arrested 
and  imprisoned  bishops,  priests,  sis- 
ters and  many  active  lay  people. 
Many  were  killed  in  this  period  or 
died  of  hardship  and  thousands 
more  fled  to  the  South.  The  destruc- 
tion appeared  total  when 
Pyongyang  and  every  city  in  the 
North  of  Korea  was  leveled  by  mas- 
sive bombing.  Not  a building. 


church,  school,  hospital,  factory, 
museum  or  temple  was  left  standing 
in  a devastation  that  saw  more 
bombs  dropped  on  all  of  Korea  in 
that  three  years  of  war,  than  in  all  of 
the  European  theatre  of  war 
between  1939  and  1945. 

Imagine  then  my  surprise,  as  a 
priest  and  member  of  the  Scarboro 
Eoreign  Mission  Society,  when,  with 
the  other  members  of  our  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  delegation  we 
should  be  driven  up  to  a newly 


completed  Roman  Catholic  church 
building  and  invited  in  to  be  part  of 
their  Sunday  morning  worship. 

It  was  a little  after  11  am  on 
Sunday  morning,  November  6, 1988. 
We  had  just  come  from  the  opening 
and  inaugural  worship  service  in 
the  newly  constructed  Protestant 
church  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
city.  The  Korean  Christian 
Pederation  (Protestant  Church) 
claims  a membership  of  6,000  adult 
members  in  a total  Protestant  com- 
munity numbering  10,000  nation- 
wide. They  have  some  500  house 


churches  throughout  the  country, 
and  some  20  pastors  though  many 
are  quite  old.  In  that  Protestant 
Sunday  morning  worship  service 
there  were  over  120  men  and 
women  gathered  using  bibles  and 
hymnals  printed  in  North  Korea. 
Some  of  the  pastors  present  were 
also  professors  in  the  seminary 
formed  in  1972  to  train  future  pas- 
tors and  evangelists  for  the  house 
churches  throughout  the  country. 

The  Catholic  community  is  a 
much  smaller  and 
more  fragile  flock 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  church  had 
been  opened  October  2, 
1988  and  this  was  the 
second  month  of  regu- 
lar Sunday  service. 
There  was  no  ordained 
priest  and  yet  the  wor- 
^ ship  was  led  so  rever- 
I,  ently  and  movingly  by 
g a lay  person,  called  the 
o Chairman  of  the 

o 

6 church  service.  The  ser- 
vice  itself  was  a mix- 
ture of  Korean  and 
Latin  hymns,  a reading 
from  the  gospel  of 
Luke,  begun  and  ended  by  a devout 
procession  to  the  altar  to  take  up  the 
Bible  and  back  again  to  replace  it, 
the  praying  of  the  Apostles  Creed, 
the  Our  Eather,  the  Hail  Mary  and 
the  Glory  be  to  the  Eather  in  Korean 
and  then  the  powerful  singing  in 
Korean  of  the  "Martyrs  Song"  to 
conclude  the  service. 

As  I taped  the  entire  service  on 
video  I took  special  note  of  these 
faces  that  with  such  devotion  and 
quiet  strength  sang  and  prayed 
these  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  I felt  I was  in  the 


Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M.  (3rd  from  left)  with  the  chairperson  of  the 
Korean  Catholic  Association,  Mr.  Moon  (2nd  from  left)  and  members 
of  a Catholic  community  in  Pyongyang. 
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"I  FELT  I WAS  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A SACRED  PEO- 
PLE, A HOLY  REMNANT  SOMEHOW  MIRACULOUSLY 
STILL  STANDING  AFTER  THE  RAVAGES  AND  TOR- 
TURES OF  WAR  AND  PERSECUTION." 


presence  of  a sacred  people,  a holy 
remnant  somehow  miraculously 
still  standing  after  the  ravages  and 
tortures  of  war  and  persecution. 
They  were  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women,  close  to  40  people  in  all 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  70.  They 
had  no  bibles  or  hymnals  with 
which  to  pray  or  sing.  All  was  done 
it  seemed  by  memory.  1 wondered 
how  over  the  years  they  had  gath- 
ered or  kept  alive  their  faith  and 
devotion;  what  grandmother  or  par- 
ent had  passed  on  the  songs  or 
prayers  of  faith  to  their  children  or 
grandchildren.  It  was  all  just  too 
much  for  me. 

Later,  meeting  with  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Korean  Catholic 
Association,  we  learned  that  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests  from  South 
Korea  had  been  there  as  delegates 
from  the  Vatican  and  from  Cardinal 
Kim  in  Seoul  to  celebrate  mass  with 
them  on  the  feast  of  the  ancestors, 
November  1 and  2,  the  feasts  of  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls.  That  had  been 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  mass  cele- 
brated publicly  in  Pyongyang  and 
in  all  of  North  Korea  in  over  40 
years.  The  Holy  Father  had  sent  a 
consecrated  chalice  to  the  communi- 
ty as  a sign  of  his  being  with  them 
in  the  slow  growing  to  new  life  of 
Catholic  Christianity  after  yet 
another  long  winter  of  silence  and 
persecution  that  the  Korean 
Catholic  church  has  known  in  its 
200  year  history. 

Later  in  the  month,  after  visiting 
churches  in  mainland  China  and 
reporting  to  them  our  findings  in 
North  Korea,  our  delegation  spent 
five  days  visiting  and  reporting  to 
the  different  Christian  churches  in 
South  Korea.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  rejoiced  in  what  could 


be  seen  as  a definite  shift  in  policy 
of  the  North  Korean  regime  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  expression  of  Christianity  in 
North  Korea. 

Talking  to  Cardinal  Kim  in  Seoul 
and  the  delegate  of  both  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Vatican  in  their 
relations  with  the  North,  Fr.  John 
Chang-yik,  it  was  clear  that  the 
building  of  the  Catholic  church  by 
the  Catholics,  by  themselves,  in  the 
North  and  their  newly- won  freedom 
to  worship  publicly  was  the  first 
fruit  of  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions over  the  last  three  years  by 
both  the  Cardinal's  office  and  the 
Vatican. 

They  recognized  that  while  it  was 
the  North  that  initiated  the  dialogue 
and  that  Catholic  life  and  worship  is 
controlled  or  connected  to  a govern- 
ment office,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  community  are  com- 
mitted party  people,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant beginning  that  the  Catholic 
church  wants  to  support  and 
encourage.  And  perhaps,  through  a 
series  of  events  and  movements 
over  the  coming  years  that  will  lead 
to  more  trust  and  a more  peaceful 
atmosphere  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  along  with  a global  eas- 
ing of  tensions  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  Pyongyang  and  the 
Church  in  Korea  may  very  well 
become  "a  new  Jerusalem". 

As  a group  of  Canadian  church 
people  we  were  honoured  and  hum- 
bled to  have  been  one  tiny  step  on 
the  road  to  Christians  celebrating 
freely  and  Koreans  being  able  to  be 
one  again.  "Impossible?"  With  God, 
nothing  is  impossible. 

-Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 


continued  from  pg.  5 

South  Korea  could  work  more  close- 
ly and  be  more  respectful  and  lov- 
ing of  each  other. 

In  our  meetings  with  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  North  and  with 
the  Minister  of  Re-unification  in  the 
South,  with  the  Canadian 
Ambassador  and  Consul  in  Seoul 
and  later  at  External  Affairs  in 
Ottawa,  there  was  a noticeable 
power  in  our  experience  and  in  our 
sharing,  but  especially  in  our  obvi- 
ous concern  for  developing  more 
peaceful  relations  between  Koreans 
in  the  North  and  South,  and  doing 
this  as  a unified  body  of  Christian 
believers. 

Ecumenism  can  be  a movement 
enabling  peace  between  peoples. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  lovingly 
bonded  together  in  Christ  can  make 
a difference.  I saw  it.  I believe. 

Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. , is  cur- 
rently involved  in  pastoral  work  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  parish  in  Agincourt, 
Ontario.  In  addition  to  these  responsi- 
bilities, he  is  also  a board  member  of 
the  Ganada  Asia  Working  Group,  an 
ecumenical  church  group  which  moni- 
tors human  rights  concerns  in  Asia. 

He  is  also  a board  member  of  the 
Ecumenical  Forum  of  Canada. 
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ivine  Pariah 


A Lenten  Reflection 


The  follozoing  reflection 
is  based  o)i  many  of  the 
Lenten  Sunday  read- 
ings CC  cycle).  The 
scripture  references  for 
these  readings  are  pro- 
vided for  your  conve- 
nience (see  inset). 

n our  encoun- 
ters with  people 
of  other  reli- 
gions we  are  all 
too  soon  con- 
fronted with  the 
pressing  question: 

What  after  all  did 
Jesus  bring  us  in  this 
Christian  faith  we 
profess?  Why  are  we 
trying  to  follow  him? 

How  do  we  live  out 
his  message? 

Grappling  with 
these  fundamental 
questions  reveals  the 
anxiety  and  affliction 
of  all  peoples:  Why 
can  people  not  love? 

What's  the  pathologi- 
cal element,  if  any,  in 
our  love  and  liturgy?  Is  ritual  and 
liturgy  sometimes  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  not  loving  coherent- 
ly and  not  caring  effectively  about 
people?  Why  are  human  persons  so 
envious  - separated  from  each  other 
and  afflicted  with  avarice,  misery, 
pain  and  death  (often  served  with 
more  than  a touch  of  torture)?  Why 
do  invaders  and  colonizers  treat 
aboriginal  peoples  as  if  they  were 
disposable  goods?  Why  do  people 


not 

approach 
each  other  sim- 
ply in  friendship 
without  guile  or  pre- 
tence, instead  of  resorting  to  an 
adroit  legalism  that  so  often  hides 
an  intent  to  control,  to  make  depen- 
dent or  at  best  to  arrange  a symbiot- 
ic relationship?  Why  do  people 
wage  war  for  the  sake  of  peace  or 
arm  themselves  to  grotesque  pro- 
portions in  order  to  avoid  war? 

Why  have  the  two  superpowers 
booby-trapped  the  planet  with 


60,000  nuclear 
weapons?  Alien- 
ation pervades  all 
human,  personal, 
social  and  even 
cosmic  life  and  dis- 
course. Who  will 
bring  any  lasting 
reconciliation, 
peace,  salvation? 
(And  not  merely 
attempt  crisis  man- 
agement when  it 
reaches  intolerable 
levels!) 

All  religions  and 
ideologies  are  con- 
fronted with  these 
questions  and  each 
offers  a response 
according  to  its 
own  world  view. 
But  the  human  per- 
son, still  desolate, 
cries  out  like  St. 
Paul:  "What  an 
unhappy  man  I 
am!  Who  will  res- 
cue me  from  this 
body  that  is  lead- 
ing me  to  death?" 
The  Lenten  cycle  of  Sunday  read- 
ings upon  which  portions  of  this 
reflection  is  based  provide  us  with 
some  answers  to  these  questions  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

-■w-  -V  is  initial  message  was 

■ ■ not  himself  nor  the 
M ■ church,  but  the  King- 

■ ■ dom  of  God.  To  the  peo- 

■ ■ pie  Jesus  spoke,  it  signi- 
fied the  realization  of  the  hope  that 
all  human  alienation  and  evil,  phys- 
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ical  or  moral,  would  be  overcome  - 
along  with  their  consequences  - 
avarice,  jealousy,  hate,  disinforma- 
tion, tortures,  pain,  and  even  death 
itself! 

In  his  first  homily  in  Galilee  he 
reads  from  Isaiah  61: Iff.  "The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  been  given  to  me, 
for  he  has  anointed  me.  He  has  sent 
me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives  and 
to  the  blind  new  sight,  to  set  the 
downtrodden  free,  to  proclaim  the 
Lord's  year  of  favour."  And  he  says: 
"This  text  is  being  fulfilled  today 
even  as  you  listen"  (Luke  4:18-  19, 
21). 

The  Kingdom  of  God  that  Jesus  is 
bringing  is  a total,  universal,  trans- 
figuration of  the  relationships 
among  human  beings  - the  creation 
freed  from  all  that  alienates  people 
as  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  Gorinthians.  It 
does  not  refer  to  another  world,  but 
this  world  and  this  reality  we  know 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a new  one. 

The  expression  "the  Lord's  year 
of  favour"  alludes  to  the  book  of 
Exodus  23:10-12;  21:2-6,  providing 
that  every  seven  years  a sabbatical 
ought  to  be  celebrated.  The  reason- 
ing was  that  children  of  God  should 
consider  one  another  as  of  the  same 
family.  Those  who  have  become 
enslaved  should  be  made  free  again. 
Debts  should  be  dissolved  or  forgiv- 
en and  the  land  redistributed  in  a 
more  fair  and  considerate  way. 
Employers  are  to  remember  that  it  is 
God's  intent  that  every  person  be 
free  (Deuteronomy  15:12-15).  This 
social  idea  is  revealed  in  Leviticus 
28:8-16,  prescribing  that  every  fifty 
years  a jubilee  year  be  celebrated.  It 


will  be  the  Lord's  year  of  favour.  All 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
land  because  the  land  they  forfeited 
or  lost  will  be  given  back  to  them 
and  their  families.  But  this  social- 


moral  project  was  never  realized  or 
fulfilled.  Avarice  and  pragmatic 
interests,  such  as  monopoly  of 
resources  and  markets,  internal 
colonialism,  maximization  of  prof- 
its, were  always  stronger  motives. 

So  it  was  projected  into  the  future  as 
an  ideal  to  be  realized  in  messianic 
times.  God  himself  will  bring  the 
sabbatical  year  of  favour  and  social 
reconciliation,  and  will  forgive  all 
debts.  (Perhaps  including  those  of 
Third  World  debtor  peoples?) 

The  miracles  of  Ghrist  reveal  that 
the  kingdom  and  its  liberation  is 
already  present  and  acting  in  the 
world:  "If  it  is  through  the  finger  of 
God  that  I cast  out  devils,  then 
know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
overtaken  you"  (Luke  11:20).  "No 
one  can  make  his  way  into  a strong 
man's  house  and  burgle  his  proper- 
ty unless  he  has  tied  up  the  strong 
man  first..."  (Mark  3:27).  He  is  the 
stronger  one  who  overcomes  the 
strong  who  maintain  the  status  quo. 
He  is  the  bridegroom  of  the  time  of 
salvation  among  us,  the  new  wine, 
and  the  new  garment  of  a new  cre- 
ation (Mark  2:18-22).  He  cures  peo- 


ple's ailments,  struggle  is  trans- 
formed into  joy  (Luke  7:11-17  and 
Mark  5:41-43),  the  elements  obey 
him  (Matthew  8:27),  he  changes 
death  into  only  sleep  (Mark  5:39),  he 


forgives  sins  (Mark  2:5),  and  he 
commands  impure  demons  to  give 
way  to  the  spirit  of  God  (Matthew 
12:28). 

t's  a time  of  joy  and  not  of 
fasting.  And  so  he  announces: 
"How  happy  are  you  who  are 
poor,  yours  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Happy  are  you  who  are 
hungry  now,  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
Happy  you  who  weep  now,  you 
shall  be  made  glad  and  joyful  (Luke 
6:20-  21).  His  presence  transforms 
the  world  and  all  people.  With  Jesus 
is  come  "the  Lord's  year  of  favour." 

The  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
signify  something  that  is  purely 
spiritual  or  outside  this  world,  nor 
does  Jesus  offer  a liberation  from 
one  particular  evil  - from  the  politi- 
cal oppression  of  the  Romans,  from 
the  dire  economic  straits  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  from  sin  alone.  It  embraces 
all:  the  world,  the  human  person 
and  society.  The  totality  of  this 
material  world,  the  human  body 
and  spirit,  is  to  be  brought  into 
God's  way  of  acting  and  dealing; 
that  is,  the  politics  of  love  and  care. 


"He  came  to  reconcile  and  heal  our  world, 

PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL,  TO  RANSOM  AND  REIN- 
STATE THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  SOCIAL  OUT- 
CASTS - BOTH  PERSONS  AND  GROUPS  WHO  HAVE 
BEEN  MARGINALIZED  INTO  PARIAHS." 
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"He  employed  our  language,  encumbered 

WITH  IDEOLOGICAL  NOTIONS,  BUT  TRIED  TO 
INFUSE  IT  WITH  NEW  MEANING  AND  MORE  PRO- 
FOUND REASONS  FOR  OUR  HOPE." 


that  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  present  already,  it  is  at 
your  disposition.  The  end  of  the  old 
world  has  begun  with  Jesus. 

Pastoral  documents  of  our  Cana- 
dian bishops:  Northern  Development, 
At  What  Cost?,  Ethical  Reflections  on 
the  Economic  Crisis  (1982);  A Society 
to  be  Transformed  (1977);  Global  Jus- 
tice, Global  Peace  (March,  1986  - a 
joint  submission  with  CCODP,  CRC 
and  L'Entraide  Missionaire  to  the 
Special  Joint  Committee  on  Cana- 
da's International  Relations);  and 
recently  From  Cold  War  to  Peace- 
building (October  1988);  of  the  Latin 
American  Church;  Medellin  (1968), 
Puebla  (1979),  1 Have  Heard  the  Cry 
of  My  People  (Brazil,  1976);  as  well  as 
the  recent  encyclical  letter  of  John 
Paul  II,  The  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Church,  all  reveal  how  the  church 
perceives  that  "the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  among  you"  as  Jesus  expressed  it 
in  Luke  17:21.  And  furthermore, 
that  it  is  a dynamic  thing  - an  event 
initiated  by  God's  intervening  in 
our  life,  but  not  yet  fully  accom- 
plished or  not  yet  complete  or  per- 
fected. This  is  why  Jesus,  while  He 
was  revealing  the  kingdom  taught 
his  disciples  and  us  to  pray:  "Thy 
Kingdom  come"  (Luke  11:2; 
Matthew  6:10). 

Flavius  Josephus  in  his  history 
Antiquities  writes  that  the  major 
concern  of  the  Jewish  people 
between  100  B.C.  and  100  A.D.  was 
"to  be  liberated  from  all  modes  of 
domination  by  others,  so  that  God 
alone  might  be  served."  The  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian  empires  alternately, 
and  later  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian empires  successively  dominat- 
ed Israel  and  Judea  to  the  extent  of 
invading  their  territory  and  impos- 
ing tribute,  at  times  heavy,  upon 


them.  After  the  Persian-  Medex 
empire  539-333  B.C.  they  passed 
under  the  domination  of  the  Sileu- 
cid  kings  (successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  and  then  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Romans.  The  hope  for 
freedom  was  less  than  slim.  Only 
God  himself  could  restore  it.  And 
so,  in  the  profuse  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture (above  all  at  the 
time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, beginning 
with  the  book  of 
Daniel)  the  motive 
was  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  disheart- 
ened people  and 
show  them  there  is 
hope  - a way  out.  This 
was  realized  by  pro- 
jecting a future  king- 
dom, the  restoring  of 
the  Davidic  reign,  and 
the  establishment  of 
the  definitive  king- 
ship  of  God. 

Politics  was 

part  of  religion  in  the  Jew- 
ish scheme  of  things  and 
so  the  "kingdom  of  God" 
meant  in  reality  liberation 
from  all  that  oppresses  life.  As  well, 
God's  sovereignty  must  also  be 
manifested  politically!  The  Messiah 
will  be  the  one  who  is  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  people  therefore  set  them- 
selves to  prepare  for  his  coming:  the 
Pharisees,  by  a minute  observance 
of  the  laws,  expected  to  hasten 
transformation  of  the  world.  The 
Essenes  of  the  Qumran  community 
withdrew  to  the  desert  where  in  the 
seclusion  and  purity  of  an  exem- 
plary life  and  in  faithful  legal  obser- 
vance they  could  await  and  even 
accelerate  the  coming  of  the  king- 


dom. The  Zealots  opted  to  encour- 
age or  induce  God's  intervention 
through  confrontation,  violence  and 
guerrilla  tactics.  Their  guiding  prin- 
ciple and  precept  was:  "Only  Yah- 
weh  is  king,  and  him  only  will  we 
serve."  They  disputed  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  their  census 
and  taxes  - particularly  the  head  tax, 
which  at  the  time 
was  tantamount 
to  acknowledg- 
ing the  emperor 
as  a sovereign 
god  and  thus 
contravening  the 
Covenant  at 
Sinai. 

The  vision  of 
the  apocalyptic 
writers  carries  an 
everlasting  hope; 
there  will  come 
an  end  to  the  sor- 
rowful and  alien- 
ating condition  of 
this  depraved 
world.  God  himself  will  lift  us  up 
on  eagles'  wings  and  set  us  free!  Of 
this  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a sym- 
bolic expression.  And  in  announc- 
ing it  the  apocalyptic  authors  and 
Jesus  as  well  are  affirming  to  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  the  world  and 
its  complete  development  - to  be 
accomplished  by  God  alone. 

The  apocalyptic  concepts  with 
their  bizarre  and  fantastic  expres- 
sions provided  the  language  that 
Jesus  used  to  give  us  his  liberating 
message  and  reveal  who  he  was. 
Only  through  the  language  of  the 
time  could  he,  after  all,  expect  to  be 
understood  by  the  people.  He 
grasped  the  fundamental  yearnings 

continued  pg.l7 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Bob  Ogle 

Master,  Let  Me  See  Again 


T HESE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS  HAVE  BEEN 
TIMES  OE  SEVERE  ILLNESS  FOR  ME. 

Death-directed  ailments  eollow 

EACH  OTHER  AS  MY  BODY  BREAKS 
BENEATH  THEM.  AS  A HUMAN  BEING  I 
MUST  ACCEPT  THEM  BUT  ALSO  CALL 
UPON  MY  HEALING  POWERS  TO  BATTLE 
EACH  NEW  ONSLAUGHT.  AFTER  A WHILE, 
ONE  GETS  TIRED  OF  BEING  ILL. 


This  past  November,  I underwent 
an  angiogram  to  find  the  blood 
source  to  my  brain  tumor.  The  oper- 
ation is  a most  unpleasant  experi- 
ence as  a tube  moves  up  the  arterial 
system  in  the  leg,  past  the  heart, 
into  the  brain  arteries.  Dye,  hot 
flushes,  noise  and  cold  sweat  make 
up  the  experience. 

Then  there  are  eight  hours  of 
uncomfortable  back  rest  while  wait- 
ing for  the  leg  wound  to  heal.  A 
long-time  nurse  friend,  Leona  King, 
observed  the  operation  and 
remained  near  during  the  recupera- 
tion. We  talked  and  she  asked. 


"What  will  you  do  if  you  get  well 
again?"  My  answer  was  less  than 
positive.  I said  1 really  felt  1 had 
nothing  left  to  do:  1 had  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  done  my 
thing. 

She  said,  "You  seem  to  have  lost 
your  vision." 

Forty-eight  hours  later  I was 
stone-blind,  and  for  three  days  I 
remained  without  the  ability  to  see. 

Coming  back  to  vision  was  one  of 
the  most  biblical,  spiritual  experi- 
ences 1 have  ever  known.  Nobody 
really  knew  what  had  happened. 
Nobody  could  do  anything  to  help. 
Nobody  knew  whether  it  would 
happen  again. 

Like  Bartimaeus  by  the  roadside, 

1 could  only  ask,  "Lord,  that  1 might 
see." 


1 speak  not  of  miracles,  but  1 
know  my  experience  was  like  a mir- 
acle. For  three  days  I lived  in  the 
dark  with  Saul  and  then  1 began  to 
see  first  a touch  of  red,  then  a word 
from  the  newspaper  headlines,  then 
moving  shadows  hardening  into 
loved  ones'  faces.  My  physical 
vision  had  come  back,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

It  had  returned  enough  to  cele- 
brate mass  on  Sunday,  a simple 
liturgy  with  an  old  colleague  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  Denis 
Ethier,  also  a patient  in  the  hospital. 
The  gospel  for  the  30th  Sunday  of 
the  year  was  on  Bartimaeus,  the 
blind  beggar  (Mark  10:46-52).  No 
other  liturgy  could  have  been  so  fit- 
ting. 

But  now  it  is  vision  time.  A 
renewed,  positive,  fruitful  vision  of 
living  with  and  supporting  the  com- 
munity of  the  sick. 

1 feel  my  private  experience  of  a 
life-destroying  tumor  parallels  the 
whole  world  experience  of  a planet 
breaking  down  under  the  cancerous 
pollution  of  our  land,  sea  and  air. 

We  as  a people  must  bring 
together  our  vision  of  creation  and 
our  biblical  mandate  to  care  for  it. 

Fr.  Ogle  is  the  founder  of  Broadcasting 
for  International  Understanding  in 
Ottawa.  He  is  a former  NDP  member 
of  Parliament  for  Saskatoon-East  and  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Saskatoon.  Since  1986  he  has  been  bat- 
tling terminal  cancer. 
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i_?  ishop  Aries’  message  was  straightforw'ard  on  the  occasion  of 
Gervasio  Arias’  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  ‘The  Church  is  happy 
because  the  Church  is  larger  with  this  priest,  'fhe  culture  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  enriched  with  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Kuna  people  and  now  we  feel  closer  to  the  Kuna  people.  The  Church 
with  its  message  of  God’s  salvation  enriches  the  Kuna  as  we  journey 
together.' 

As  we  gathered  under  the  open  sky  on  Ustupu,  a small  Caribbean 
island  off  Panama’s  coast,  the  Bishop  continued  his  address,  “We  are 
mutually  enriched,  neither  the  Church  loses  its  identity  nor  do  the 
Kuna  lose  their  culture  and  history.  The  missionary  presence 
amongst  the  Kuna  has  given  its  fruit  of  numerous  religious  sisters  and 
four  Kuna  priests.  There  have  been  advances  in  the  use  of  the  Kuna 
language,  dances  and  music  during  the  mass  without  losing  the  Kuna 
identity  in  the  heart  of  this  loved  people.” 

The  Kuna  women  in  traditional  dress,  family  members  of 
Gervasio,  the  chiefs  of  the  community,  and  the  public  in  general,  all 
gathered  in  a circle  with  the  islands  white  coral  sand  below  our  feet 
while  banners  fluttered  over  our  heads  announcing  The  Struggle  for 
the  Land’,  that  the  'Life  of  the  Indian  is  his/her  Land’,  and  that  the 
community  is  at  the  service  of  'Faith  and  Justice’.  The  first  reading 
was  Genesis  according  to  the  Kuna  tradition  of  Ibeler  while  the 
Gospel  reading  was  from  Luke’s  gospel  (4:16-21),  where  Jesus  as  a 
boy  presents  himself  in  the  synagogue.  The  songs  were  in  Kuna  while 
the  litany  of  saints  included  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who 
defended  the  land,  history’s  indigenous  martyrs,  Alvara  Ulcue’,  a 
Colombian  Indian  priest  assassinated  in  1987  and  the  slain  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero  of  El  Salvador.  The  Kuna  chief  then  stepped 
forward  offering  his  blessing  to  Gervasio,  recognizing  that  the  bishop 
and  priests  present  had  given  Spirit  and  encouragement  to  him,  and 
asked  this  young  Kuna  priest  if  he  was  going  to  remain  amongst  the 
Kuna  people. 

Tom  Walsh  is  the  former  Director  of  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Panama  City  and  a lay  missionary  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Tom  is  currently  on  sabbatical  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Montreal. 
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Gervasio  Arias,  a Kuna  Indian,  lies  prostrate  during 
ordination  by  Bishop  Aries  of  Panama  (inset).  The 
Kuna  are  an  indigenous  people  who  live  on 
Panama's  coastal  islands. 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

All  Called  to  be  Peacemakers 


Violence  is 
one  of  the 
great  problems 
we  face  both  as 
individuals  and 
as  a society.  All 
available  evi- 
dence shows  that  violence  and  tur- 
moil exists  among  nations,  sexes, 
races,  producers  and  consumers, 
management  and  workers,  clerics 
and  laity,  doctors  and  nurses  along 
with  any  number  of  other  combina- 
tions of  social  arrangements  we 
have  among  us.  The  data  suggests 
that  every  day  there  are  between 
130  and  150  armed  conflicts  raging 
in  the  world. 

War,  civil  strife,  kidnapping,  tor- 
ture, forced  disappearances,  rape 
and  other  types  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological abuse  are  examples  of 
violence  with  which  we're  more 
familiar.  There  is,  too,  another  type 
of  insidious  violence  that  often  goes 
unnoticed.  It  is  institutional  vio- 
lence. Its  results  are  hunger,  illitera- 
cy, unemployment,  sickness,  poor 
education,  disease,  poor  or  non- 
existent essential  services.  Its  cause 
lies  with  the  power,  possessions  and 
prestige  of  the  few  in  our  world 
who  refuse  to  give  up  their  position 
of  privilege.  Indeed,  they  seek  des- 
perately to  defend  their  position 
when  it  is  criticized  or  questioned, 
resorting  to  violence  when  neces- 
sary. 

These  conflicts  reflect  for  us  the 
degree  of  violence  that  we  often 
carry  within  ourselves.  Such  vio- 
lence is  embodied  in  smouldering 
hatreds,  bursts  of  anger,  repressed 


irritations  and  prejudices,  abusive 
language  for  and  mistreatment  of 
family  and  friends. 

Amidst  this  plethora  of  violence 
within  and  amongst  us  we  hear  the 
repeated  greeting  of  the  Risen  Lord, 
"Peace  be  with  you."  This  blessing 
of  peace  is  so  key  to  the  message  of 
Jesus  that  he  repeats  it  five  times 
after  his  resurrection  (cf.  Matthew 
28:9;  Luke  24:37;  John  20:20,  21,  26). 

As  missionaries  we  are  called  to 
be  makers  of  peace.  We  recall  that 
the  very  first  activity  of  the  first 
evangelizers  was  to  extend  the 
blessing  of  peace  (cf.  Luke  10:5; 
Matthew  10:11-12).  Everything  else 
followed  as  a consequence  of  that 
activity. 

How  can  we  as  missioners  active- 
ly make  peace  in  our  world?  I 
believe  Jesus  presents  us  with  four 
simple  steps  to  peacemaking. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  the  'other'.  Each  person  is 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  God.  When 
we  defer  to  the  other  out  of  rever- 
ence for  their  rights  and  their  need 
for  resources  to  live  a dignified  life 
as  children  of  God,  the  image  of 
Jesus  the  peacemaker  is  seen  both  in 
the  one  who  is  in  need  and  the  one 
responding.  We  make  peace  when 
we  respect  each  other. 

Next,  we  must  affirm  the  'other'. 
Once  we  recognize  the  dignity  of 
the  other  we  must  affirm  that  digni- 
ty. In  an  environment  of  affirmation 
we  are  better  able  to  sense  if  some- 
one is  hurting  or  in  need.  Where  we 
see  the  need  and  respond  to  it  the 
image  of  Jesus  the  peacemaker  is 
seen.  The  peacemaker  responds 
with  care  to  build  up  the  'other'.  We 
make  peace  when  we  affirm  the 
'other'. 


Thirdly,  we  must  confront  the 
'other'.  Jesus  the  peacemaker  con- 
tinually confronted  attitudes, 
behaviours  and  structures  that 
denied  dignity.  In  so  doing  he  was 
actively  working  for  justice.  Jesus' 
method  of  confrontation  was  not  to 
engage  in  hostility  but  rather  dia- 
logue. Always  respectful  of  the 
'other',  Jesus  invited  people  to  the 
truth  and  to  justice,  never  to  vio- 
lence. We  make  peace  when  we 
actively  work  for  justice,  reordering 
and  restructuring  our  lopsided 
world. 

Finally,  we  must  be  astute.  We 
must  always  be  aware  of  the  lure  of 
power,  possessions  and  prestige  and 
bring  others  to  this  awareness.  Such 
values  only  engender  disrespect, 
mistrust  and  a defensiveness  that 
leads  to  violence.  Whenever  power 
is  encountered  we  are  called  to 
transform  it  into  service  (cf.  Mark 
10:44;  Matthew  20:20-28).  We  are 
encouraged  to  give  our  possessions 
to  the  poor  (cf.  Matthew  6:19f;  Mark 
19:16-20).  We  are  reminded  to  avoid 
any  show  or  titles  (cf.  Matthew  23:8- 
12).  We  make  peace  when  we  sub- 
vert the  values  of  power,  posses- 
sions and  prestige  in  our  own  lives 
and  in  our  society  as  a whole. 

Following  these  four  steps,  mis- 
sioners become  makers  of  peace.  As 
peacemakers  missioners  become 
symbols  of  hope  in  our  broken 
world  for  they  are  a constant 
reminder  that  God's  power  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  blessing  of  peace  (cf. 
Matthew  5:9). 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel  is  the  Coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Formation-Education 
Department. 
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Japan 


Courses  on  Peace 

In  Japan,  there  are  a total  of  114 
courses  on  peace  studies'  offered 
at  86  universities  and  colleges,  twice 
the  number  existing  a decade  ago. 
This  was  revealed  in  a recent  survey 
of  1,003  universities  and  junior  col- 
leges in  the  country  conducted  in 
1987  by  Okamoto  Mitsuo,  Professor 
of  Peace  Research  at  Shikoku  Chris- 
tian College. 

Peace  research,  begun  after 
World  War  11  at  higher  educational 
institutions  around  the  world, 
focused  on  a scientific  analysis  of 
the  nature,  causes,  and  phenomena 
of  war  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.  Recently,  peace 
researchers  tend  to  study  peace  not 
merely  as  a state  of  non-war  but  in  a 
broader  context,  including  pertinent 
issues  such  as  poverty  in  the  Third 
World,  racial  discrimination,  bully- 
ing, child  abuse,  the  problems  of 
people  in  positions  of  weakness, 
and  environmental  destruction. 

The  Meiji  Gakuin  University  Fac- 
ulty of  International  Studies  at 
Yokohama  strengthened  its  peace 
studies  institute  by  adding  to  the 
teaching  staff  two  distinguished 
peace  researchers,  vice-rector  of  the 
United  Nations  University 
Mushakoji  Kinhide,  a Catholic,  and 
University  of  Tokyo  Professor  of 
International  Relations  Sakamoto 
Yoshikazu.  (Asia  Focus). 


India 


Appropriate  Technology 
Empowers  Poor 

Technology  should  be  an  instru- 
ment that  empowers  the  poor 
and  helps  them  grow  into  fuller 
humanity,  and  not  be  a tool  that 
controls  them,  an  international 
assembly  of  Jesuit  scientists  and 
activists  has  urged. 

The  convention  met  October  26  - 
November  4,  1988  at  Baroda  in 
India's  northwest  Gujerat  state, 
birthplace  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Bishop  Francis  Braganiza  of  Baro- 
da opened  the  meeting  by  empha- 
sizing its  theme  that  appropriate 
technology,  using  science  to  "gen- 
uinely serve"  the  interests  of 
humanity,  could  help  Jesuits  in  their 


commitment  to  the  poor. 

Jesuit  Superior  General  Father 
Peter  Hans  Kolvenback  addressed 
the  meeting  through  a message, 
which  noted  that  the  event  was  the 
Jesuits'  first  "South-South"  dia- 
logue, a sharing  among  those  work- 
ing in  developing  lands. 

Explaining  that  the  meeting 
formed  part  of  the  Jesuit  effort  to 
help  the  poor  be  responsible  for 
their  lives,  overcome  poverty  and 
obtain  their  civil  rights.  Father  Kol- 
venback's  message  observed,  "Peo- 
ple's education,  rooted  in  their  cul- 
ture, enables  them  to  develop  their 
God-given  creative  capabilities." 

Jesuit  Father  Henry  Volken,  sec- 
retary of  his  society's  social  aposto- 
late,  called  for  a rethinking  of  the 
traditionally  accepted  view  of 
development. 

Father  Volken  deplored  that  even 
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India,  which  won  freedom  from 
British  rule  through  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  ideals  of  people  power, 
has  begun  to  emphasize  rapid 
advance  to  "catch  up  with  the  rich" 
in  ways  that  are  forgetting  the  poor. 

The  Jesuits  were  reminded  that 
they  work  in  a world  where  "great 
inequality  of  development"  exists 
and  that  people's  aspiration  for  a 
better  life  are  "frustrated  by  unjust 
socio-economic  and  political  struc- 
tures." 

In  their  conclusion,  participants 
deplored  the  kind  of  "moderniza- 
tion" which  has  been  proposed  by 
dominating  classes  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

"The  logic  of  the  so-called  'green 
revolution'  is  not  the  logic  of  the 
peasants,"  they  declared,  "but  that 
of  the  multi-  nationals  that  produce 
fertilizer  and  agritoxins  necessary 
for  intensive  agricultural  produc- 
tion." 

They  also  said  that  appropriate 
technologies  are  an  excellent  means 
for  providing  employment,  and 
they  proposed  that  such  technolo- 
gies be  developed  into  a teaching 
instrument  for  use  by  the  poor  to 
educate  the  affluent.  The  Jesuits 
said  they  see  appropriate  technolo- 
gy as  part  of  their  commitment  to 
faith  and  justice  and  an  essential 
means  of  liberating  the  "oppressed 
from  material  want  and  powerless- 
ness and  the  rich  from  con- 
sumerism." 

They  also  agreed  that  any  tech- 
nology should  be  humanly  and 
socially  appropriate  and  promote 
people's  sense  of  self-worth  by  giv- 
ing them  the  possibility  of  partici- 
pating in  the  creation  of  things.  But 
they  also  clarified  that  appropriate 
technology  "does  not  reject  modern 


technology"  or  advocate  a return  to 
the  past  by  using  second-class  meth- 
ods. (Asia  Focus). 


Philippines 


Hope  for  Bukidnon's 
Forests 

The  folloiving  are  excerpts  from  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Manila  Chronicle,  15  October  1988.  It 
provides  an  update  to  a logging  dis- 
pute which  pitted  the  people  of  San 
Fernando,  a small  town  in  Bukidnon 
province,  Philippines,  against  Almen- 
dras  Logging  Enterprises.  (See  Scar- 
boro  Missions  March  1988  and  June 
1988).  With  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  their  parish  priest  Fr.  Pat 
Kelly,  S.F.M.,  the  people  set  up  a road 
block  for  12  days  in  July-August  1987 
to  protest  the  illegal  logging  of  the  area 
by  Almendras  Logging. 

The  demonstration  attracted 
national  media  attention  and  secured 
for  the  people  a temporary  ban  on  log- 
ging in  the  area.  Charges  were  brought 
against  those  who  took  part  in  the 
demonstration  by  the  logging  company 
which  asked  that  it  be  compensated  for 
the  time  lost.  Upon  hearing  this 
charge,  the  government's  Department 
of  the  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources  (DENR)  sent  its  own 


laivyer  to  defend  the  people.  The  pre- 
trial hearing  took  place  3 October.  - 
Editor 

The  people  talked,  asked  the 
lawyer  questions  and  made 
known  their  desire  for  an  official 
paper  declaring  the  cancellation  of 
fhe  Timber  Licence  Agreement 
(TLA)  granted  to  Almendras  for  an 
area  of  40,000  hectares  in  Bukidnon. 

The  people  are  now  waiting  for 
the  cancellation  of  this  concession 
which  would  have  otherwise  con- 
tinued until  1997,  or  probably  soon- 
er, given  the  rate  of  destruction  anci 
the  poor  replanting  record  of 
Almendras.  The  people  do  not  want 
the  possible  lifting  of  the  suspension 
to  hang  over  the  community  for  the 
next  nine  years. 

The  people  petitioned  the  Bukid- 
non governor  to  stop  the  illegal  log- 
ging. Furthermore,  they  made 
known  to  the  lawyer  that  the  mili- 
tary is  involved  in  the  logging. 

Because  of  this  whole  experience, 
the  DENR,  it  is  hoped,  has  begun  to 
understand  the  ability  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  to  make  decisions,  and 
act  out  of  their  own  convictions  and 
goodness. 

Earlier  that  week  in  Barrio 
Kawayan,  the  people  planted  30,000 
seedlings  in  three  days.  A pastor  of 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Philippines  (UCCP)  was  proud  and 
happy  with  what  the  people  had 
done.  The  people  enjoyed  the  expe- 
rience; it  was  like  a picnic. 

Now  that  the  dry  season  is  com- 
ing, the  planting  of  more  seedlings 
will  be  put  off  until  the  rains  return, 
and  this  should  make  the  DENR 
happy  since  it  does  not  have  any 
more  seedlings  to  give  the  people. 
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Lenten  Readings 

Below  is  a listing  of  the  scriptural 
references  for  the  five  Sundays  in 
Lent. 

1st  Sunday 

1st  - Deuteronomy  26:4-10 
2nd  - Romans  10:8-13 
Gospel  - Luke  4:1-3 

2nd  Sunday 

1st  - Genesis  15:5-12, 17-18 
2nd  - Philippians  3:17-4:1 
Gospel  - Luke  9:28-36 


3rd  Sunday 

1st  - Exodus  3:1-8, 13-15 

2nd  - 1 Corinthians  10:1-6, 10-12 

Gospel  - Luke  13:1-9 

4th  Sunday 

1st  - Joshua  5:9, 10-12  2nd  - 
2 Corinthians  5:17-21 
Gospel  - Luke  15:1-3, 11-32 

5th  Sunday 
1st  - Isaiah  43:16-21 
2nd  - Philippians  3:8-14 
Gospel  - John  8:1-11 


continued  from  pg.  30 

of  man  and  woman  for  liberation 
and  a new  creation:  "A  feeling  of 
expectation  has  grown  among  the 
people"  (Luke  3:15). 

ut,  in  spite  of  using  the 
apocalyptic  mode,  Jesus 
did  not  identify  with  the 
messianic  expectations  of 
the  people.  He  never 
stirred  up  nationalism,  nor  incited 
rebellion  against  the  Romans,  nor 
even  alluded  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  king,  though  the  people 
acclaimed  him  as  such  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  a 
beast  of  burden  (Mark  11:10).  The 
disciples  themselves  expressed 
openly  their  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions: "Our  own  hope  was  that  he 
would  be  the  one  who  would  set 
Israel  free"  (Luke  24:21),  said  the 
downcast  youths  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus.  The  apostles,  in  their  final 
farewell  to  Jesus,  asked:  "Lord,  has 
the  time  come?  Are  you  going  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?" 

(Acts  1:6). 

The  astounding  predictions 
(speculations)  of  the  apocalyptic 
authors  describing  the  signs  in 
nature  and  among  peoples  in  their 
expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  regard  to  these  Jesus  disappoint- 
ed everyone.  He  disclaimed  the 
amazing  imagery  of  the  final  judge- 
ment and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  To  the  question  of  the  anxious 
people,  "Lord,  how  much  longer?" 
Jesus  responds:  "You  too  must  stand 
ready  because  the  Son  of  Man  is 
coming  at  an  hour  you  do  not 
expect"  (Matthew  24:44). 

The  temptations  of  Jesus  narrated 
in  the  Gospel  accounts  (Matthew 
4:1-11;  Mark  1:12-13;  Luke  4:1-13) 
have  for  a long  time  been  interpret- 
ed as  a spiritual  experience  of  Jesus 


presented  in  a symbolic  form  for  the 
instruction  of  the  apostles.  These 
reveal,  however,  a real  temptation 
for  Jesus  to  reduce  His  mission  to  a 
merely  political  messiah  which  at 
that  time  manifested  itself  in  three 
modes:  prophetical,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  messiah  in  the  desert; 
priestly,  in  the  spectacular  manifes- 
tation of  the  messiah  in  the  temple; 
kingly,  sovereign  (royal),  as  in  the 
revelation  of  the  messiah  on  a high 
mountain.  Jesus  overcame  the 
enticement  to  the  three  conventional 
forms  of  messiahship  - of  the  desert, 
of  the  parapet  of  the  temple,  and  of 
the  mountaintop. 

His  kingdom  is  not  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  merely  a part  of  our  reality.  He 
came  to  reconcile  and  heal  our 
world,  personal  and  social,  to  ran- 
som and  reinstate  those  who  have 
become  social  outcasts  - both  per- 
sons and  groups  who  have  been 
marginalized  into  pariahs.  He 
employed  our  language,  encum- 
bered with  ideological  notions, 
but  tried  to  infuse  it  with  new 
meaning  and  more  profound  rea- 


sons for  our  hope.  He  demands  a 
love  of  friends  and  enemies  alike,  as 
well  as  a radical  transformation  of 
all  persons  and  forces  that  are  hos- 
tile to  God  and  human  beings  - 
whatever  impedes  or  diminishes  the 
development  of  life. 

The  kingdom  is  fragile,  without 
pretense  or  grandeur.  It  is  like  a 
seed  thrown  upon  the  earth,  like  a 
mustard  seed,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
seeds  of  the  region  of  Galilee,  or  as 
the  yeast  mixed  in  three  measures  of 
flour. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  no  longer 
an  unattainable  human  projection  or 
ideal;  it  is  a reality  already  made 
present  by  Jesus'  signs  and  unspo- 
ken gestures. 

"Now  I am  making  the  whole  of 
creation  new.. .It  is  already  done... I 
will  give  water  from  the  well  of  life 
free  to  anybody  who  is  thirsty" 
(Revelations  21:5,6). 
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Priests  Like  Rest  of  Us 


Dear  Editor: 


I was  surprised  and  a bit  saddened 
to  read  the  letter  "Kick  the  Habit"  in 
your  October  issue.  Be  assured  that 
Mr.  Maher  does  not  speak  for  the 
"95  percent  of  the  people  still 
attending  mass,"  as  he  so  states. 

When  priests  and  nuns  stopped 
wearing  the  habit  1 started  to  feel 
that  they  were  human  beings.  I now 
feel  relaxed  in  their  company  and 
more  inclined  to  dig  in  and  work 
alongside  them.  I haven't  lost 
respect  for  them  as  Mr.  Maher  sug- 
gests, but  it  has  made  me  realize 
that  they  are  men  and  women  with 
human  frailties  and  weaknesses  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

I'm  sure  Mr.  Maher  wouldn't 
want  us  to  go  back  to  the  days  when 
there  was  a barrier  across  the  altar 
where  the  priest  in  his  holy  robes 
said  mass  as  if  he  were  alone  and 
the  congregation  wasn't  allowed  to 
participate  but  only  observe. 

I hope  the  church  continues  to 
grow  and  blossom.  Without  change 
it  will  die.  We  must  always  study, 
pray  and  grow  in  our  faith  and 
sometimes  this  requires  change. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  I enjoy 
your  magazine  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Sue  McDonald 
Gloucester,  Ontario 


A Little  Gaga 

Dear  Friends: 

Within  a few  days,  I recently  read 
Reverend  Curry's  article  "Render 
Unto  Caesar?"  from  the  September 
1988  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  and 
a story  from  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Amnesty  International  Bulletin  which 
spoke  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Nicaraguan  Mario  Baldizon  Avile's 
by  the  Sandinista  government. 

I think  I would  like  to  advise  Rev. 
Curry  to  be  careful  about  getting 
gushy  about  any  regime  anywhere 
in  the  world.  I would  not  say  that 
Mario  Baldizon  Avile's  is  enjoying 
the  "political  freedom"  which  Rev. 
Curry  says  Nicaraguans  are  enjoy- 
ing. 

If  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to 
the  quotation  upon  which  Rev. 
Curry's  article  is  based,  the  bible 
also  says,  "put  not  your  trust  in 
princes"  and  "my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  Marxists  may  make 
fun  of  the  Christian  "pie  in  the  sky", 
but  I haven't  noted  that  anyone, 
anywhere  has  established  a paradise 
on  earth  as  yet  and  reading  that 
"Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  to 
them"  because  he  knew  "what  was 
in  man,"  I'm  not  going  to  hold  my 
breath  waiting. 

One  of  my  own  little  dilemmas  as 
a not  saintly  Christian  has  always 
been  to  try  to  resolve  the  tension 
between  Jesus  the  worldly  and  Jesus 
the  other-worldly;  what  in  God's 
name  was  he  really  telling  us?  Fr. 
Curry's  article  makes  some  interest- 
ing points  about  the  "render  unto 
Caesar"  puzzle  and  I'm  sort  of  with 
him  most  of  the  way  - until  he 
decides  to  get  a little  gaga  about  the 


Sandinista  regime.  Things  in  poor, 
unfortunate  Nicaragua  are  no  doubt 
better  than  they  were  under  Somoza 
or  would  be  under  the  bullyboy 
contras.  I'm  guessing  there's  also 
room  for  improvement. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Tom  Morry 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Global  Perspective 

Dear  Editor: 

For  a number  of  years  I have  been 
reading  the  articles  in  Scarboro 
Missions  with  great  interest.  It  gives 
me  a greater  perspective  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  in  the  Caribbean, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  world 
is  really  a global  village  seeking  sol- 
idarity with  one  another.  I take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  your 
fine  efforts  in  evangelizing  the 
world  and  I pray  for  the  courage 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  you 
to  continue  living  the  Good  News. 

Together  in  faith,  hope  and  chari- 
ty. 

Robert  Lavoie 
Summerstown,  Ontario 

Our  Mistake 

In  the  December,  1988  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  we  inadvertently 
forgot  to  give  credit  to  Heriberto 
Valdes,  a Panamanian  artist  whose 
artwork  was  used  in  the  centre- 
spread.  Our  apologies  for  this  over- 
sight. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M. 


It  was  a cold, 
blustery  mid- 
winter after- 
noon in  1925 
when  1 had  my 
first  contact 
with  the 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
After  mass  that  morning  in  a down- 
town Toronto  parish,  a friend  invit- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  to  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary  to  visit  his 
brother,  Fr.  Francis  Carroll,  the 
Scripture  professor.  My  friend  was 
William  Carroll  and  1 learned  later 
in  the  day  that  he  was  the  nephew 
of  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  founder  of 
Scarboro  Missions  (known  in  those 
days  as  the  China  Mission  College). 


A Warm  Welcome 


In  the  seminary  there  seemed  to 
be  no  relief  from  the  cold.  Both 
William  and  1 kept  on  our  overcoats 
during  the  visit.  1 was  not  sorry 
when  the  visit  ended. 

Walking  back  to  the  transit  stop,  I 
noted  the  roof  of  a building  that 
seemed  to  be  in  a hollow.  William 
told  me  that  it  was  the  new  China 
Mission  seminary.  "Let's  visit,"  1 
suggested.  It  meant  more  walking  in 
the  cold,  but  it  was  worth  it.  When 
the  door  opened,  a gush  of  warm  air 
embraced  us.  It  seemed  to  say, 
'Come  in,  you're  expected.'  From 
somewhere  in  the  building  a piano 
was  knocking  off  a modern  Jazz 
composition.  I fell  in  love  with  the 
place  immediately  with  a love  that 
has  never  diminished. 

William  and  I were  introduced  to 


Fr.  John  McRae,  whom  we  learned 
had  been  appointed  rector  of  the 
seminary  by  the  bishops  of  Ontario. 
He  was  a big,  powerfully  built  man, 
a one-time  professional  lacrosse 
player.  I took  an  immediate  liking  to 
him.  He  was  my  friend  from  that 
moment  until  his  death  in  February, 
1955.  He  is  honoured  by  Scarboro 
with  the  title  of  Co-founder.  It  was 
he  who  influenced  me  to  join  the 
China  Mission  seminary. 

A native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M. , lives  and 
works  in  St.  Vincent,  the  Caribbean. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine and  thinking  about  your  role  as 
a missionary  in  today's  world 

•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal /New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address; 

Address: 

City/town: 

Code: 

City/town: 

Code: 
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Baseball  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

By  Robert  Ruck 


^ oon  after  the 
World  Series 
marks  sea- 
son's  end  each 
October,  base- 
ball springs  back  to  life  in 
and  around  the  Caribbean. 
There,  beneath  orange  and 
purple  skies  and  against  a 
backdrop  of  palm  trees  and 
seasonal  labour,  some  of  the 
best  baseball  in  the  world  is 
played  each  winter.  The 
epicentre  for  this  winter 
game  is  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris,  a port  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and 
hub  of  the  island's  sugar 
cane  industry. 

A cluster  of  boys  perch 
atop  the  outfield  walls  of 
Tetelo  Vargas  Stadium,  sev- 
eral clutching  poles  rigged 
with  nets  to  snare  balls  that 
elude  the  players  shagging 
flies  below  them.  A few 
shout  at  Los  Angeles 
Dodger  shortstop  Alfredo 
Griffin,  who  stretches  in  the 
g grass  and  returns  the  ban- 
i ter.  After  the  game,  Griffin 
S will  return  to  his  residential 

Playball!  Youngsters  practice 
their  baseball  skills  in  a cane- 
field  near  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic. 


"Although  at  first  a game  for  the  affluent, 

BY  THE  TIME  THE  U.S.  MARINES  ENDED  THEIR 
1916-1924  OCCUPATION,  baseball  had  become 
THE  people's  game." 


enclave  in  San  Pedro,  while  most  of 
the  boys  will  hitch  rides  or  walk 
back  to  their  pastel  painted  wood 
and  concrete  block  homes  in  the 
ramshackle  sugar  mill  towns  that 
surround  the  city.  Griffin,  like  many 
of  the  San  Pedro  natives  who  have 
left  this  town  for  the  major  leagues 
in  recent  years,  was  once  one  of 
them,  and  they  know  it  as  much  as 
he  does. 

Baseball's  roots  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  stretch  back  to  late  last 
century,  when  Cubans  as  well  as 
Dominicans  who  had  studied 
abroad  infected  the  Republic  with 
baseball  fever.  Although  at  first  a 
game  for  the  affluent,  by  the  time 
the  U.S.  Marines  ended  their  1916- 
1924  occupation,  baseball  had 
become  the  people's  game,  too. 
Nowhere  was  this  transformation 
more  evident  than  in  San  Pedro. 
There,  the  sport  has  elevated  the 
city  to  the  status  of  professional 
baseball's  Mecca,  yet  it  has  also,  on 
a grassroots  level,  played  a role  in 
the  consolidation  of  a sense  of 
Dominican  community  and  con- 
sciousness. Together,  these  roles 
explain  why  baseball  has  had  such 
enormous  and  enduring  signifi- 
cance on  the  island. 

Backed  by  merchants  and  politi- 
cians as  a means  of  promotion,  the 
game  also  caught  on  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Cocolos,  migrants  from 
Tortola,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Attracted  to  San  Pedro  by  the 


region's  expanding  sugar  industry 
at  the  turn-of-the-century,  these 
English-speaking  millworkers  and 
canecutters  of  mostly  African  stock 
met  with  grim  conditions  at  work 
and  in  the  community.  Moreover, 
the  local  populace  held  them  in  con- 
tempt in  part  because  of  their 
colour.  They  called  them  Cocolos,  a 


mispronunciation  of  Tortola,  where 
many  of  the  first  migrants  originat- 
ed. 

Cocolos 

"They  were  brought  to  cut  cane 
on  the  estates,"  Roberto  Caines,  the 
son  of  two  such  migrants,  remem- 
bers as  he  walks  through  the  streets 
of  Consuelo,  the  largest  of  the  five 
sugar  mills  still  grinding  in  and 
around  San  Pedro.  "But  they  were 


scorned.  It  was  a great  trial  to  go  to 
another  country.  We  lived  in  bar- 
racks, four  families  to  a house,  with 
plenty  bugs,  plenty  sickness  and 
vermin...  The  only  protection  they 
had  was  to  join  with  each  other." 
Baseball  ultimately  became  their 
vehicle  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
Dominican  society. 

Organizing  fraternal  associations 
and  cricket  clubs,  the  Cocolos  sought 
to  re-create  their  own  community 
amidst  the  squalor  of  Consuelo, 
Santa  fe  and  the  other  milltowns.  By 


the  1930s,  their  children  had  desert- 
ed cricket  for  baseball,  already  the 
Dominican  passion.  In  the  1950s, 
after  the  colour  line  had  been 
crossed  in  major  league  ball, 
Consuelo  led  a contingent  of  San 
Pedro  natives  to  the  major  leagues. 
By  the  1980s,  with  the  Caribbean  the 
best  source  of  new  talent  in  baseball, 
San  Pedro  was  sending  more  play- 
ers to  the  majors  on  a per  capita 
basis  than  any  city  ever  has. 

A catalyst  for  Consuelo's  emer- 


Boys  atop  outfield  fence  at  Tetelo  Vargus  stadium  hope  to  snare  wayward  balls, 
San  Pedro  de  Marcoris,  Dominican  Republic. 
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"More  than  simply  recreation  or  a display  op 

GRACE  AND  COMPETENCE,  BASEBALL  HAS  OFFERED 

Dominicans  a kinship  with  each  other  and  a 

CHANCE  TO  BEAT  THE  YaNQUIS  AT  THEIR  OWN 

GAME." 


gence  as  a pipeline  to  the  major 
leagues  was  the  arrival  in  1947  of 
Scarboro  priest  Joseph  Ainslie,  after 
several  years  elsewhere  in  the 
Republic.  Forty  years  later,  the  man 
that  Consuelo  remembers  as  Padre 
Jose  sat  in  the  rectory  of  his  parish 
church  north  of  Kingston,  near 
where  he  grew  up,  and  shook  his 
head  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
conditions  he  had  encountered 
there.  "1  had  to  get  a technique  to 
introduce  myself  to  that  melee... 
Since  I saw  the  obvious,  that  they 
loved  baseball,  1 thought  that  this 
would  help  me  get  to  know  the  peo- 
ple." Working  with  Roberto  Caines, 
Austin  Jacobo,  Luis  Carty,  and  a 


handful  of  other  men  Ainslie's  ball- 
club,  named  Santa  Ana  after  the 
local  church,  was  wildly  successful. 
The  club  brought  the  town  together 
and  affirmed  its  own  sense  of  ability 
while  it  gave  Ainslie  an  entree  that 
allowed  him  to  mobilize  for  better 
housing,  cooperatives  and  an  end  to 
usurious  money-lending.  Ainslie, 
who  spent  three  years  there  before 
government  and  sugar  mill  pres- 
sures removed  him  from  the  coun- 
try, is  remembered  with  admiration. 
"If  it  wasn't  for  him,"  Luis  Carty 
argued,  "we  would  still  be  living  in 
a home  with  five  or  six  families.  It 
was  Father  Jose  who  opened  every- 
body's eyes  in  Consuelo."  The  team. 


meanwhile,  became  a hothouse  for  jj 

nurturing  outstanding  players  of  | 

English  and  Dominican  descent.  It  |1 

touched  the  playing  or  managing  j 

lives  of  many  of  the  better  players  of  f 
the  region.  f 

The  first  San  Pedro  native  to  put 
Consuelo  on  the  sporting  firma- 
ment's map  was  Rico  Carty,  the 
grandson  of  St.  Martin  Islanders. 

His  United  States  debut  at  the  1959 
Pan  American  Games  in  Chicago  so 
impressed  major  league  clubs  that 
nine  made  him  offers  to  play  profes-  1 
sionally.  Carty  accepted  them  all.  "I  | 

just  go  ahead  and  sign  cause  all  I I 

want  to  do  is  play  baseball."  After 
extricating  himself  from  this  legal 


SOCClilR  m TIIK  SLOPES 


By  Lome  Howcroft 

r||1  he  Toronto  School  of 
m Theology  is  not  noted  for  its 
spirit  of  adventure.  Thus  it  was 
somewhat  of  a departure  for  it  to 
sponsor  a course  in  liberation  the- 
ology which  would  include  a 
three-week  segment  in  Peru.  One 
of  our  weekend  assignments 
brought  some  of  us  to  the  parish 
of  Cristo,  Luz  del  Mundo  (Christ, 
Light  of  the  World)  in  the  El 
Progreso  district  of  Lima  for  a 
non-stop  initiation  into  a parish  of 
the  poor.  Some  60,000  people 
inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  in  conditions  of  poverty, 
extreme  in  some  sections. 

bather  Greg  Chisholm,  a charis- 
matic figure  committed  to  his  peo- 
ple, invited  several  of  us  'stu- 
dents' to  join  him  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  blessing  of  a 'soccer 


field'  to  be  built  by  the  men  of  the 
area.  We  had  just  participated  in 
the  blessing  of  a small  school  for 
the  handicapped,  constructed 
entirely  by  the  people.  Naturally 
we  accepted,  and  five  of  us 
climbed  carefully  into  the  parish 
car,  a 1972  Volkswagen  Beatle, 
which  had  long  since  passed  its 
prime.  We  climbed  what  appeared 
to  be  a perpendicular  trail  to  a 
point  where  Er.  Greg  indicated  the 
soccer  field  was  to  be  located. 

Clearly,  it  was  not  your  stan- 
dard suburban  soccer  field.  The 
local  committee  had  determined 
to  construct  the  playing  field  for 
their  children  in  the  only  available 
location  - the  other  side  of  a rather 
intimidating  hill.  The  'field',  at 
this  beginning  stage,  was  a mix- 
ture of  sand,  gravel,  loose  rocks, 
complete  with  imposing  holders 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  includ- 


ing in  the  projected  playing  area  a 
minor  valley  20  feet  deep.  Holy 
Mathusalah!  They  are  going  to  cre- 
ate a soccer  field  out  of  this? 

We  had  our  answer.  Shortly,  an 
impressive  dedication  ceremony 
and  blessing  took  place  on  this 
barren  slope,  with  a crowd  of  fifty 
enthusiastic  parents  and  children 
gathered  proudly,  fighting  to 
maintain  their  balance.  The  usual 
array  of  local  leaders  and  politicos 
made  their  impassioned  pleas  for 
unity,  participation  and  civic  pride 
with  as  much  dignity  and  drama 
as  Toronto's  new  domed  stadium, 
Skydome,  will  muster  when  it 
opens  in  1989. 

One  of  the  speakers  welcomed 
the  visitors  from  Canada,  present- 
ed Sue  Brown  (one  of  our  number) 
with  flowers,  and  invited  Sue  and 
myself  to  be  the  rnadrina  and 
padrino,  the  godmother  and  godfa- 
ther of  this  soccer  complex,  as  Fr. 
Greg  called  it.  Sue  provided  the 
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morass,  Carty  went  on  to  star  in  the 
majors.  After  Rico  came  his 
Consuelo  companeros  Pepe  Frias, 
Rafael  Batista,  Alfredo  Griffin, 
Nelson  Norman,  Julio  Cesar  Franco 
and  a score  of  others  who  have 
since  signed  pro  contracts. 

From  other  San  Pedro  milltowns 
and  the  town  itself  came  last  year's 
four  Dominican  All-Stars,  Pedro 
Guerrero,  American  League  Most 
Valuable  Player  George  Bell,  Tony 
Fernandez,  and  Juan  Samuel,  as 
well  as  Joachin  Andujar,  Rafael 
Ramirez,  and  enough  players  to 
field  a competitive  major  league 
franchise.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  the  game  as  well  and  wide- 


ly played. 

For  many  of  the  boys  on  the 
fence  that  evening  and  for  countless 
others  in  the  scores  of  leagues  across 
the  country,  baseball  offers  a slim 
chance  to  grab  a ticket  northwards. 
When  asked  why  everyone  seems  to 
be  playing  ball,  a youth  answers, 
"Por  que  no  hay  trabajo."  (Because 
there  is  no  work.)  And  with  a glut  of 
sugar  on  the  world  market,  and 
tourism  and  the  free  zones  not  pick- 
ing up  the  slack,  unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  constant 
reminders  of  underdevelopment. 

But  baseball's  meaning  extends 
beyond  this  offer  of  possible  mobili- 
ty. More  than  simply  recreation  or  a 


display  of  grace  and  competence, 
baseball  has  offered  Dominicans  a 
kinship  with  each  other  and  a 
chance  to  beat  the  Yanquis  at  their 
own  game.  "It's  more  than  a game," 
Dominican  winter  league  manager 
(and  Toronto  Blue  Jays  coach) 
Winston  Llenas  explained  as  he 
watched  players  and  fans  in  their 
pre-game  rituals.  "It's  our  passion. 
It's  almost  our  way  of  life."  And  it's 
likely  to  remain  that  way  for  years 
to  come. 

Robert  Ruck  is  a freelance  writer  who 
lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


fatal  blow,  by  rock,  to  the  bottle  of 
j inexpensive  champagne.  Fr.  Greg 

' delivered  the  blessing  with  gusto 

and  a vigorous  plea  for  unity, 
peace  and  solidarity,  and  followed 
up  with  a mass  blessing  of  30 
absolutely  charming  and  charmed 
children.  The  'complex'  will  be 

I called  Toronto  Park.  I pleaded  for 
some  small  recognition  for 
Brampton,  but  settled  for  this  little 
bit  of  Canada  in  the  rocky,  near- 
perpendicular  slopes  of  the  hills  of 
Lima. 

'f  After  descending  the  slope  suc- 

cessfully,  we  retired  to  the  home  of 
Raul,  the  project  chairman,  a 
rather  small  residence  of  two 
rooms  and  limited  furniture.  The 
invited  guests  received  an  eggnog- 
style  drink,  and  a magnificently 
t sculpted,  spiced  potato  with  stuff- 
1 ing  of  positively  gourmet  quality. 

I Our  host  greeted  everyone  warm- 
ly ly  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
f launching  work  on  the  field. 


Toronto  Park,  the  future  site  of  a community  soccer  field  in  Lima,  Peru  and 
SkyDome,  Toronto's  dome  stadium  scheduled  to  open  later  this  year.  One  is  a 
triumph  of  human  spirit.  The  other  a triumph  of  affluence. 


What  a powerful  experience!  A 
soccer  field  miraculously  carved 
by  hand  out  of  the  side  of  a hill. 
With  the  most  limited  resources, 
the  project  will  proceed  - and  suc- 
ceed because  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  a people  who  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  their  poverty, 
who  see  it,  experience  it,  but 
choose  to  overcome  it. 

Two  major  openings  are  sched- 
uled for  June,  1989.  One  is  the 


$427  million  SkyDome  in  down- 
town Toronto;  the  other  is  Toronto 
Park.  In  terms  of  human  achieve- 
ment, one  represents  the  triumph 
of  affluence,  the  other  the  triumph 
of  spirit.  I know  which  opening  I 
would  like  to  attend. 

Lome  Howcroft  is  a principal  with 
the  Dufferin-Peel  Separate  School 
Board  at  Notre  Dame  secondary 
school  in  Brampton,  Ontario. 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel, 

SFM,  Ms.  Louise 

Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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Learning  from 
the  Poor 
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The  Cbmmunity 
as  Missionary 


his  body  broken  and 


this  blood  shed  for  human 


beings  encourages  us  to  give 


our  body  and  blood  up  to  suf- 


fering and  pain,  as  Christ  did 


not  for  self  but  to  bring  jus 


tice  and  peace  to  our  people. 


Wortls  laketi  from  last  homily  of 
Archihishop  Oscar  Romero,  assisiualed 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


•I  I A # e recall  Christ's  death  and 
YY  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead."  These  words  taken  from  the 
prayers  of  the  mass  hold  a special 
meaning  as  we  enter  the  final  days 
of  Lent  and  recall  the  Last  Supper, 
the  crucifixion,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ. 

Knowing  his  time 
was  short  these 
were  precious 
days  for  Christ, 
days  of  sadness  at 
the  thought  of 
leaving  his  moth- 
er and  friends, 
days  of  fear  of  the 
brutality  that 
would  soon  over- 
take him.  In  this 
issue,  Fr.  Justin 
Macinnis,  S.F.M. , 
writes  of  this  jour- 
ney that  led  to  his 
brutal  end.  With 
his  message  Jesus 
had  challenged  the  religious  and 
political  authorities  who  represent- 
ed the  law  and  order  of  his  day.  As 
well,  he  challenged  the  people  to 
make  a decision  about  him,  to 
accept  or  reject  him  and  his  mes- 
sage. 


Recalling  Christ's 
Resurrection 

In  the  end,  he  did  not  draw  back. 
We  read  of  how  active  he  was, 
teaching  the  people  daily  in  the  tem- 
ple and  celebrating  the  Passover 
Feast  with  his  disciples.  During  this 
last  simple  meal,  he  spoke  of  God's 
love  for  humankind,  of  the  call  to 
oneness,  to  com- 
munity. He  then 
went  out  to  pay  the 
price  for  daring  to 
proclaim  in  word 
and  deed  a new 
kind  of  world 
where  oppression 
and  exploitation 
and  misery  would 
be  overcome  by 
justice  and  love. 

This  year  Good 
Friday  falls  on  the 
24th  of  March,  the 
ninth  anniversary 
of  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  El 
Salvador.  San  Romero,  Saint  Romero 
as  he  is  known  to  many  in  Latin 
America,  was  killed  by  a hail  of  bul- 
lets as  he  recalled  Christ's  death  and 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  mass. 

The  poverty,  misery  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  majority  of  Salvadorans 
reflected  the  conditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  during  the  time  of  Christ. 
Archbishop  Romero  had  become  the 
leader  of  his  poor  and  oppressed 
people,  fighting  for  their  cause. 


Death  and 


demanding  justice,  pleading  with 
the  soldiers  to  stop  killing  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Many  threats  had 
been  made  against  his  life,  yet  he 
never  drew  back.  He  said,  "If  I am 
killed  I will  rise  again  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran people." 

Today,  nine  years  later  the  mis- 
ery, exploitation  and  oppression  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  continues.  It 
continues  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,  indeed  all  throughout  our 
present  world. 

The  United  States  has  spent  well 
over  a million  dollars  a day  in  for- 
eign aid  to  El  Salvador  during  the 
Reagan  era.  The  country  very  much 
resembles  an  armed  camp.  The 
power  of  a corrupt  military  which 
sanctioned  the  killing  of  Archbishop 
Romero  and  thousands  of  other  Sal- 
vadorans has  increased  several  fold. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  the 
arrogance  of  power  tells  us  is  a 
'fight  for  democracy  and  peoples 
rights'. 

We  watch  as  billions  are  spent 
worldwide  on  war  while  millions 
do  not  have  shelter;  as  billions  are 
spent  on  luxuries,  millions  die  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Here  we  are  and  it's  Good  Eriday 
again.  We  follow  Christ  on  his  way 
to  die  because  he  challenged  the 
arrogance  of  power  with  his  humble 
service,  his  justice,  his  love.  We  fol- 
low him  - or  do  we?  "We  recall 
Christ's  death,  his  resurrection  from 
the  death,"  or  do  we? 
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A Holy  Week  Reflection 

X he  kingdom  of  God  that  Jesus  proposes 
as  a new  creation  reconciled  with  God  and  lib- 
erating us  from  the  complications  that  people 
and  a history  of  sin  created,  encounters  a 
dogged  and  intransigent  resistance  from  all 
the  authorities  of  his  time. 


The  Pharisees,  a party  or  sect 
within  Judaism,  whose  religion  cen- 
tred upon  a strict  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  along  with  the  oral  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders;  the  Scribes, 
erudite  professional  lawyers  of 
Judaism  who  received  the  title  rabbi 
and  were  the  teachers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  law  (they  were  mostly 
members  of  the  sect  of  the  Phar- 
isees); the  Sadducees,  a priestly  aris- 
tocracy and  their  dependents  and 
supporters  - more  a religious  than  a 
political  party,  extremely  conserva- 
tive and  opportunistic;  the  elders, 
well  placed  families  in  general  - 
wealthy  laity  and  high  placed  func- 
tionaries of  the  capital,  Jerusalem; 
the  Herodians  - probably  those  who 
favoured  the  house  of  Herod  of 
Galilee,  supported  the  Herodian 


tetrarchy  and  the  Roman  rule  to 
which  it  maintained  allegiance;  and 
finally,  the  Romans  themselves  - the 
occupation  forces.  They  all  came  to 
perceive  Jesus  as  their  enemy. 

The  appeal  of  Jesus  to  the  people 
who  were  accepting  his  message 
was  a grave  concern  to  the  authori- 
ties and  provoked  among  them 
rivalry,  jealousy  and  bad  will.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  preached  subver- 
sion - inciting  the  people  to  revolt, 
that  he  opposed  payment  of  the 
head  tax  to  Caesar,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  and  even  that  he  had  pre- 
tensions of  setting  himself  up  as  a 
rival  king  (Luke  23:2,  John  18:12, 
7:12).  In  fact,  he  did  criticize  those 
who  exercised  control  over  the  peo- 
ple - the  Pharisees,  Scribes,  Sad- 
ducees, Herod,  those  who  hold 
power  in  general,  as  well  as  the  rich. 

And  so  with  the  panic 
characteristic  of  most  mili- 
tary and  security  forces 

they  hold  a confab  of  mutual  inter- 
est because  all  had  much  to  lose  in 
regard  to  positions  and  privileged 
status,  in  particular  those  who  bene- 
fited from  the  business  enterprises 


By  Fr.  Justin  Macinnis,  S.F.M. 


of  the  temple 
through  the  sale 
of  animals  for 
sacrifice  - as  for 
example  the 
house  and  fami- 
ly of  Annas. 
They  easily 
come  to  a reso- 
lution, "If  we  let 
him  go  on  in 
this  way  every- 
body will 
believe  in  him, 
and  the  Romans 
will  come  and 
destroy  the  Holy  Place  and  our 
nation"  (John  11:48). 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  calling  for 
urgent  conversion  in  view  of  the 
immediacy  of  the  kingdom  could 
easily  be  interpreted  as  a political 
gesture  and  misconstrued  by  a cer- 
tain mindset  as  a call  to  violent  acts. 
"Do  not  suppose  that  I have  come  to 
bring  peace  on  the  earth!  It  is  not 
peace  I have  come  to  bring,  but  a 
sword"  (Matthew  10:34-36);  "I  have 
come  to  bring  fire  to  the  earth,  and 
how  I wish  it  were  blazing  already!" 
(Luke  12:49).  But  Jesus  never  pro- 
moted nor  suggested  violence,  on 
the  contrary  he  proclaims  by  word 
and  example  against  any  opting  for 
violence  or  revenge  (Luke  6:27-36, 
Matthew  5:44-48).  "Put  your  sword 
back,  for  all  who  draw  the  sword 
will  die  by  the  sword."  (Matthew 
26:51-  53,  John  18:36). 

The  principle  of  authority,  estab- 
lished order,  the  law  are  placed  in 
their  proper  context  by  Jesus.  He 
explains  that  authority  only  exists 
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"Jesus  provokes  a crisis  in 

HIS  LISTENERS  - TO  DECIDE 
FOR  OR  AGAINST  HIM." 


for  the  pur- 
pose of  ser- 
vice to  others 
(Luke  22:24- 
27;  20:20-26).  The  will  of  God  is  not 
always  revealed  in  the  law. 

Recourse  to  the  scriptures  is  not 
always  sufficient;  we  must  consult 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
unforeseen  in  a situation  and  make 
a response  that  is  spontaneous,  cre- 
ative, but  involves  risk  to  ourselves 
(Luke  12:54-57)  while  full  of  mean- 
ing and  consideration  for  others. 

Christ  places 
himself  above 
Moses  and  the 
Scribes  regarding 

authority  to  inter- 
pret the  law.  He  tolerat- 
ed in  his  company  per- 
sons with  whom  con- 
tact involved  legal 
impurity.  He  spoke  of 
God  with  words  and 
acts  considered  blas- 
phemous, assuming 
attitudes  that  belong  to 
God  alone.  He  never 
stops  criticizing  all  pre- 
tence and  meaningless  formalism. 
He  invites  the  social  outcasts 
marginalized  by  sin  or  destiny  to 
come  to  the  table  with  him.  He  sees 
clearly  the  more  complex  and  the 
simple  realities  in  life  and  immedi- 
ately perceives  what  is  the  essential 
in  things.  His  words  penetrate  into 
the  life  of  people  until  they  are 
forced  to  make  a decision.  He  brings 
to  light  what  people  always  knew 


or  should  have 
known  but  because 
of  their  alienation 
were  unable  to  see, 
grasp  or  articulate.  Jesus  provokes  a 
crisis  in  his  listeners  - to  decide  for 
or  against  him. 

Disconcerted  and  alarmed,  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  "began  a furi- 
ous attack  on  him  and  tried  to  force 
answers  from  him  on  innumerable 
questions"  (Luke  11:53).  They  collect 
material  with  which  to  accuse  him, 
first  demanding  his  credentials  to 
work  validly  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. Then  they 
try  to  isolate  him 
from  the  people 
and  even  incite 
the  people  against 
him  by  calling  his 
miracles  works  of 
the  devil.  They 
request  one  to 
study  it  more 
closely.  They  try  to 
trap  him  with 
malicious  ques- 
tions or  with  cun- 
ning ones  to  make 
him  look  ridicu- 
lous. In  controver- 
sial questions  they  try  to  make  him 
take  sides;  bait  him  with  tricky 
questions  with  the  intent  of 
labelling  him  an  enemy  either  of  the 
people  or  of  the  Romans.  They  expel 
him  from  the  synagogue  which  at 
the  time  was  equivalent  to  excom- 
munication. They  make  a number  of 
attempts  to  seize  him  and  twice  try 
to  stone  him.  Finally  they  decide  to 
eliminate  the  annoying  prophet  of 
Nazareth. 

The  control  over  others  (power), 
religious  extremism,  and  the  will  to 


maintain  guaranteed  privileges 
were  the  underlying  motives  that 
united  and  mobilized  Jesus'  enemies 
according  to  the  gospel  accounts. 
Jesus  provokes  in  all  the  people  a 
crisis;  that  is,  to  make  a decision  and 
judgement  for  or  against  him,  by 
continuing  to  ask  these  annoying 
questions  and  by  speaking  in  dis- 
concerting, probing  parables  (Luke 
13:17;  14:1-6;  Mark  12:13- 17).  Aware 
of  the  Sanhedrin's  decision  to  kill 
him,  he  goes  to  Ephraim  near  the 
desert  with  his  disciples.  During  his 
last  stay  in  Jerusalem  he  made  his 
presence  scarce.  At  night  he  goes 
outside  the  city  to  Bethany  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  21:37;  John 
18:2;  Mark  11:11,19). 

The  authorities  issue  an  alert 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  peo- 
ple to  discover  his  whereabouts  so 
that  they  may  imprison  him.  Judas' 
betrayal  - according  to  all  the  gospel 
accounts  - was  simply  that  of  indi- 
cating to  the  authorities  where  Jesus 
could  be  found  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  in  surroundings  that  would 
not  provoke  a sensation  or  popular 
uprising.  "There  must  be  no  distur- 
bance among  the  people"  (Matthew 
26:5). 

Jesus  on  Trial 

The  accounts  describing  the  scenes 
of  Jesus'  trial  and  interrogation  were 
related  most  likely  in  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  a profession  of 
faith  by  the  apostles  in  Jesus  as 
Christ.  There  are  two  processes  of 
interrogation  mounted:  one  reli- 
gious, before  the  Jewish  authorities, 
the  other  political,  before  the  Roman 
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"Christ  invites  the  social  outcasts 

MARGINALIZED  BY  SIN  OR  DESTINY  TO  COME  TO 
THE  TABLE  WITH  HIM." 


authorities.  Arrested  in  the  garden 
of  Olives,  he  is  taken  to  the  place  of 
the  high  priest.  There,  incommuni- 
cado, they  detain  him  all  night  so 
that  the  following  day,  keeping 
within  the  law,  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
supreme  native  court  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  can  assemble  and  begin 
legal  proceedings  against  him. 
Throughout  the  night  he  is  minutely 
interrogated  by  Annas,  the  previous 
high  priest  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas,  as  well  as  by  other  Jewish 
leaders  concerning  his  teaching,  his 
companions  and  his  intentions. 
When  he  refuses  to  give  any  more 
answers,  he  is  insulted,  made  an 
object  of  derision,  spat  upon,  struck 
and  tortured  - scenes  described  in 
the  gospel  accounts  and  repeated 
often  to  this  day  by  those  who  think 
they  are  'responsible'  for  the  politi- 
cal and  social  order  - in  police  and 
'security'  circles  throughout  the 
world. 

Early  the  following  day  the  San- 
hedrin assembles  with  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas  as  presiding  officer 
and  inquisitor.  The  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses is  called.  Probably  the  accu- 
sation had  to  do  with  the  liberal 
position  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
Sabbath  or  a question  of  his  being  a 
false  prophet  and  expelling  devils  in 
the  name  of  devils.  The  witnesses' 
evidence  was  conflicting.  Another 
grave  accusation  that  once  brought 
a death  sentence  against  Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah  26:1-19)  is  also  levelled 
against  Jesus:  "We  heard  him  say,  '1 
am  going  to  destroy  this  temple 
made  by  human  hands  and  in  three 
days  build  another  not  made  by 
human  hands'"  (Mark  14:50-59,  John 
2:19).  But  even  on  this  point  their 


evidence  was  conflicting.  Then 
Caiaphas  rises  to  put  Jesus  to  a rig- 
orous interrogation  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  Jesus  is  declared  wor- 
thy of  death  for  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy. 

His  mis- 
sion to  liber- 
ate people 
from  all 
alienation, 
that  with 
him  the 
time  had 

come  for  the 
breakthrough 
of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and 
that  with  his 
presence  and 
activity  this 
new  order  of 
things  had 

already  begun  to  ferment  and  mani- 
fest itself  - this  awareness  is 
revealed  clearly  during  the  solemn 
interrogation  by  Caiaphas.  Such 
pretension  by  a human  person  was 
perceived  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  be 
blasphemy.  On  the  one  hand  Jesus 
arrogated  to  himself  an  awareness 
that  involves  a divine  claim;  that  is, 
his  intimacy  with  God's  will,  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  weak, 
without  apparent  means  for  the 
realization  of  his  mission,  and  was 
at  present  at  the  mercy  of  court  offi- 
cers and  temple  guards.  An  unheard 
of  outrage!  Doesn't  such  a pathetic 
figure  amount  to  a caricature  of 
Yahweh's  promise  to  bring  total  lib- 
eration, especially  from  the  occupa- 
tion forces  and  other  political  ene- 


mies? The  entire  Sanhedrin  (with  all 
its  71  members)  voted:  Lamaiveth! 
which  means  "Let  him  be  con- 
demned to  death!" 

They  brought  him  before  the 
Roman  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate, 
accusing  him  of 
inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  revolt, 
opposing  pay- 
ment of  the  trib- 
ute to  Caesar, 
and  claiming  to 
be  a political  lib- 
erator (Messiah) 
which  Jesus 
never  pretended 
to  be  or  assume. 
They  said  he 
was  stirring  up 
the  people  with 
his  teaching  all 
over  Judea 
(Luke  23:1-6). 

Herod  was 
also  in 

Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover  and  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
place  of  the  principal  activities  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  accorded  him  the  defer- 
ence to  pronounce  a decisive  word. 
Jesus'  silence  rattles  and  irritates 
Herod;  he  sends  him  back  to  Pilate 
dressed  as  an  imposter  king.  And 
"though  Herod  and  Pilate  had  been 
enemies  before,  they  were  recon- 
ciled that  same  day"  (Luke  23:12). 
They  became  friends  in  the  face  of  a 
supposed  common  enemy. 

The  gospels  indicate  three 
attempts  by  Pilate  in  defence  of 
Jesus,  but  to  avoid  (being  labelled  as 
Caesar's  enemy)  the  appearance  of 
not  defending  Caesar's  supreme 

continued  on  pg.  10 
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"No  Conflict 
with  Vatican 
on  Matters  of 
Faith" 


The  foUoioi):g  is  a feature  interview 
with  Anthony  Liu  Bainian,  54,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Church  Administrative  Commission 
(CCCAC)  and  standing  committee 
member  of  the  Chinese  Catholic  Patri- 
otic Association  (CCPA). 

Liu,  an  ex-semi)iarian  from  Shang- 
dong  province,  has  ivorked  in  Beijing 
since  he  was  named  a CCPA  secretary 
general  in  1980,  when  a national 
CCCAC  and  CCPA  congress  took 
place  and  the  church  in  China  resumed 
activities  that  largely  were  suppressed 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  (1966- 
76).  It  is  reprinted  from  Asia  Focus. 

Asia  Focus:  What  is  the  present  sit- 
uation of  China's  Catholic  Church? 

Liu:  Promising.  It  operates  in  a very 
favourable  climate.  Following  the 
national  open-door  policy  and  the 
downfall  of  the  'Gang  of  Four',  reli- 
gious policy  in  China  has  been  fully 
implemented  and  previous  leftist 
practices  have  been  corrected.  There 
are  on  average  about  50,000  new 
converts  in  China  each  year,  a figure 
hardly  seen  in  Chinese  church  histo- 


bad impression  on  most  non-believ- 
ers in  China. 

The  Vatican  also  interferes  with 
domestic  affairs  of  China's  church 
and  government  by  involvement 
with  underground  bishops  and 
priests. 

All  secretly  ordained  clergy  are 
not  content  with  the  government 
policies  and  the  social  system.  Some 
have  had  no  theological  training 
and  are  poorly  educated  in  general. 

Vatican  policies  adopted  since 
China's  liberation  in  1949  stem  from 


I N T E R V I E W CHINA  - CHURCH  LEADER 


Asia  Focus:  Then,  what  difficulties 
exist? 


Liu:  There  are  three  problems.  First 
is  a shortage  of  priests  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  fact  that,  with  the 
demands  of  developing  pastoral 
work,  our  economic  resources  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  ends  meet. 

Our  third  difficulty  is  caused  by 
the  Vatican,  which  still  maintains 
diplomatic  ties  with  Taiwan  and 
does  not  recognize  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  This  creates  a 


ry.  But  this  does  not  mean  all  goes 
smoothly  in  all  church  affairs. 
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"We  want  to  preach  the  gospel  openly  and 

SEE  THE  CHURCH  MANAGED  BY  OUR  OWN  BISHOPS 
AND  PRIESTS." 


its  opposition  to 
the  country's 
socialist  system, 
but  such  policies 
do  not  benefit 
evangelization  in 
China  or  its  three 
million  Catholics. 

Asia  Focus:  How 
can  relations 
between  the  Chi- 
nese church  and 
the  Vatican 
improve? 

Liu:  Diplomatic 
relations  must  be 
normalized,  basi- 
cally. The  present 
situation  is  due  to 
political  reasons, 
but  the  responsibil- 
ity does  not  rest 
with  China.  Owing 
to  our  conscience 
and  awareness  of 
church  doctrines, 
we  support  the 
socialist  system 
and  want  to  help  construct  the 
country. 

We  want  to  preach  the  gospel 
openly  and  see  the  church  managed 
by  our  own  bishops  and  priests.  The 
road  we  have  chosen  is  correct.  In 
matters  of  faith,  the  Chinese  church 
has  no  conflict  with  the  Vatican. 

Asia  Focus:  Has  the  Vatican 
become  more  congenial  toward 
China's  church  and  government  as 
compared  to  the  past? 

Liu:  There  are  far  fewer  public 
denunciations  than  before,  but  the 
Vatican  has  demonstrated  little  posi- 


tive action.  At  least,  it  has  never 
declared  that  underground  clergy 
practices  are  wrong  and  should 
stop. 

We  think  the  best  way  to  reach  a 
settlement  is  to  get  everything  on 
the  table  for  direct  talks,  but  the  Vat- 
ican must  show  its  sincerity. 

Asia  Focus:  Do  you  see  China's 
church  as  part  of  the  universal 
church  and  do  you  recognize  the 
primacy  of  the  pope? 

Liu:  We  are  of  one  faith,  one  baptism 
and  one  spirit,  so  how  can  we  not  be 
in  communion?  Theologians  and 
Rome  well  understand  this.  The 
papal  primacy  issue  has  created  a 
big  problem  for  evangelization  in 
China.  When  we  speak  of  the  Vati- 
can, some  say,  "It's  your  leader  in 
Rome  who  opposes  the  new  China." 

The  future  depends  on  how  hin- 
drances to  Sino-Vatican  relations  are 
removed,  but  this  is  not  a key  issue. 
On  selecting  bishops,  the  Vatican 
historically  made  agreements  with 
many  countries  which  conceded 
that  a bishop's  appointment  would 
be  subject  to  local  government 
approval.  The  Vatican  must  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
church,  whose  bishops  have  inherit- 
ed sovereignty  from  the  apostles. 

Asia  Focus:  What  would  Sino- Vati- 
can diplomatic  ties  mean  for  the 
church  in  Taiwan? 

Liu:  The  present  Taiwan  church  situ- 
ation can  remain  unchanged.  It  can 
maintain  contacts  with  Rome  and 
invite  foreign  missioners  to  Taiwan 


for  evangelization.  China's  policy  of 
"one  country,  two  systems"  is  sup- 
ported by  the  CCCAC  and  the  Chi- 
nese Catholic  Bishops'  College. 

This  means  the  policy  of  "mutual 
respect,  non-subordination  and  non- 
interference," which  applies  for  the 
Hong  Kong  and  China  churches, 
can  also  be  adopted  for  Taiwan. 

This  policy  would  stand,  even  if 
Sino-Vatican  ties  were  to  be  re- 
established before  China  and  Tai- 
wan are  reunited.  Bishops  in  Taiwan 
can  continue  to  go  to  Rome  to  report 
for  duties,  but  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Bishops'  College  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Practices  encouraging  'two 
Chinas'  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

We  remember  the  bishops,  priests 
and  laity  in  Taiwan,  consider  them 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord 
and  respect  their  efforts  in  develop- 
ing pastoral  work  there.  We  hope 
the  Taiwan  bishops  or  their  repre- 
sentatives may  one  day  visit  the 
mainland,  and  that  we  also  may  go 
there,  not  for  politics,  but  to 
exchange  pastoral  experience. 

Asia  Focus:  Are  priests  and  laity 
still  in  jail? 

Liu:  As  far  as  I know,  there  are  very, 
very  few,  almost  none.  No  mainland 
laws  say  recognizing  papal  primacy 
is  an  offence.  We  do  not  interfere 
with  believers'  ideas  or  practices 
concerning  attitudes  toward  the  Vat- 
ican. But  to  be  against  the  socialist 
system  or  to  violate  the  regulations 
of  the  country  is  certainly  not 
allowed. 
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HAVE  LONGED  TO  EAT  THIS  PASSOVER  WITH  YOU 
BEFORE  I SUFFER;  BECAUSE  I TELL  YOU,  I SHALL 
NOT  EAT  IT  AGAIN  UNTIL  IT  IS  FULFILLED  IN  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  God'  (Luke  22:15-18;  28-30)." 


continued  from  pg.  7 

power  with  zeal, 

"in  the  end  Pilate 
handed  him  over 
to  them  to  be  cru- 
cified," says  John 
laconically. 

Jesus  remained 
on  the  cross  from 
noon  until  3:00  pm 
and  the  gospels 
mention  that  he 
spoke  seven  times. 

One  is  in  Mark, 
the  same  is  in 
Matthew,  three  are 
in  Luke  and  the  other  three  in  John. 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you 
deserted  me?"  (Mark  15:34).  ''Father, 
into  your  hands  I commit  my  spirit" 
(Luke  23:46).  The  prayer  of  all 
crushed  human  persons  of  the 
world!  The  prayer  of  the  Anawim  - 
the  poor  of  Yahweh;  afflicted, 
oppressed,  who  have  no  more  will 
to  defend  themselves.  He  knows 
that  all  the  prophets  died  a violent 
death.  But  he  proclaims  that  God  is 
present  for  all  who  are  converted 
and  have  hope,  especially  for  those 
who  think  they  are  excluded  from 
salvation  and  mercy.  "The  rabble 
knows  nothing  about  the  law,  they 
are  damned"  (John  7:49).  Jesus  spent 
his  time  especially  with  this  "rabble" 
of  day  labourers,  janitorial  class, 
shepherds  and  stable  staff,  prosti- 
tutes and  refugees;  he  called  them 
"the  poor  in  spirit"  - people  whose 
spirit  is  crushed  by  their  need  and 
by  oppression. 


The  message  of  Jesus  is 
that  God  as  well  as  human 
persons  cannot  be  confined 

within  preconceived  structures, 
whether  social  or  religious;  we  must 
remain  open  always  to  the  unex- 
pected interventions  of  God.  And  if 
prophets  speak  out,  they  must 
expect  the  violent  reaction  of  the 
status  quo.  With  Jesus  the  old  world 
gives  way  to  a new  creation  where 
human  persons  will  be  judged  and 
valued  not  simply  because  they  fol- 
low the  moral,  social  and  religious 
conventions  of  the  day,  but  by  what 
they  discover  as  the  will  of  God  in 
history,  experience  and  the  concrete 
situations  of  life  through  reason, 
common  sense,  love  and  openness 
to  God  and  others.  Faith  was  Jesus’ 
way  of  life  - a continuous  returning 
to  and  grasping  on  to  God. 

He  "hardened  his  face"  and  reso- 
lutely took  the  road  for  Jerusalem... 
and  those  who  followed  were 
apprehensive.  He  never  vacillated; 
he  believed  in  his  liberating  mission 
and  hoped  against  all  hope. 

"I  have  longed  to  eat  this 


passover  with  you 
before  I suffer; 
because  I tell  you,  I 
shall  not  eat  it  again 
until  it  is  fulfilled  in 
the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Luke  22:15- 
18;  28-30).  The  Last 
Supper,  according  to 
Luke's  account,  was 
an  anticipation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God 
which  Jesus  wished 
to  celebrate  with  his 
friends  before  the 
breakthrough  of  this  kingdom.  He 
recognized  that  it  is  through  suffer- 
ing that  one  enters  the  kingdom: 
"There  is  a baptism  I must  still 
receive  and  how  great  is  my  distress 
until  it  is  over"  (Luke  12:50).  The 
anguish  and  uncertainty  of  the  final 
great  temptation  in  Gethsemane 
gives  way  to  his  fundamental  reso- 
lution to  always  carry  out  the  will  of 
God:  "Abba  (Father)!  Everything  is 
possible  for  you." 

Experiencing  the  absence  of  God 
on  the  cross,  he  did  not  despair;  he 
sustained  the  fundamental  conflict 
of  human  existence  to  the  end.  He 
wanted  to  realize  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  this  world  before  God  in 
spite  of  legalism,  hate,  incompre- 
hension, betrayal  and  condemnation 
to  death.  For  Jesus,  evil  is  not  to  be 
comprehended,  but  to  be  taken  over 
and  conquered  by  love:  "It  is  accom- 
plished." "Father,  into  your  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit"  (Luke  23:46). 
God's  silence  on  Good  Friday  will 
be  lifted  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  res- 
urrection. 
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GLOBAL  PARISH 


To  Build  Peace,  Respect 
Minorities:  John  Paul  II 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  1989  World  Day  of 
Peace  message,  reprinted  from 
Origins. 

As  communities  which  take  their 
origin  from  separate  cultural 
traditions,  racial  and  ethnic  stock, 
religious  beliefs  or  historical  experi- 
ences, minority  groups  exist  in 
almost  all  societies  today.  Some  go 
very  far  back  in  time;  others  are  of 
recent  origin.  The  situations  in 
which  they  live  are  so  diverse  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
complete  picture  of  them... 

In  a nation  made  up  of  various 
groups  of  people,  there  are  two  gen- 
eral principles  which  can  never  be 
abrogated  and  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  social  organization. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the 
inalienable  dignity  of  every  human 
person,  irrespective  of  racial,  ethnic, 
cultural  or  national  origin,  or  reli- 
gious belief... 

The  second  principle  concerns 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human 
race,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
one  God,  the  creator...  The  unity  of 
the  human  family  requires  that  the 
whole  of  humanity,  beyond  its  eth- 
nic, national,  cultural  and  religious 
differences,  should  form  a commu- 
nity that  is  free  of  discrimination 
between  peoples  and  that  strives  for 
reciprocal  solidarity.  Unity  also 
requires  that  differences  between 
the  members  of  the  human  family 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  unity, 
rather  than  serve  as  a cause  of  divi- 
sion. 


The  obligation  to  accept  and 
defend  diversity  belongs  not  only  to 
the  state  and  to  the  groups  them- 
selves. Every  individual,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  one  human  family,  ought 
to  understand  and  respect  the  value 
of  human  diversity  and  direct  it  to 
the  common  good... 

The  first  right  of  minorities  is  the 
right  to  exist...  The  right  to  life  as 
such  is  inalienable,  and  the  state 
which  perpetrates  or  tolerates  acts 
aimed  at  endangering  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  belonging  to  minority 
groups  violates  the  fundamental 
law  governing  the  social  order... 

Certain  peoples,  especially  those 
identified  as  native  or  indigenous, 
have  always  maintained  a special 
relationship  to  their  land,  a relation- 
ship connected  with  the  group's 
very  identity  as  a people...  When 
such  indigenous  peoples  are 
deprived  of  their  land  they  lose  a 
vital  element  of  their  way  of  life  and 
actually  run  the  risk  of  disappearing 
as  a people. 

Another  right  which  must  be 
safeguarded  is  the  right  of  minori- 
ties to  preserve  and  develop  their 
own  culture... 

Today  fundamental  human  rights 
are  enshrined  in  many  international 
and  national  declarations.  However 
essential  these  juridical  instruments 
may  be,  they  are  still  not  enough  to 
overcome  deep-seated  attitudes  of 
prejudice  and  distrust  or  to  elimi- 
nate ways  of  thinking  which  lead  to 
actions  directed  against  minority 
groups.  The  translation  of  law  into 
behaviour  constitutes  a long  and 
slow  process,  especially  with  a view 
to  eradicating  such  attitudes...  The 
state  can  play  an  important  role  by 
favouring  the  promotion  of  cultural 
initiatives  and  exchanges  which  aid 


mutual  understanding,  as  well  as 
educational  programs  which  help  to 
train  young  people  to  respect  others 
and  reject  all  prejudices,  many  of 
which  stem  from  ignorance.  Parents 
too  have  a great  responsibility,  since 
children  learn  much  from  observa- 
tion and  tend  to  adopt  their  parents' 
attitudes  toward  other  peoples  and 
groups... 

May  those  who  follow  the  inhu- 
man path  of  terrorism  hear  my 
voice:  To  strike  blindly,  kill  innocent 
people  or  carry  out  bloody  reprisals 
does  not  help  a just  evaluation  of 
the  claims  advanced  by  the  minori- 
ties for  whom  they  claim  to  act! 

Every  right  carries  with  it  corre- 
sponding duties.  Members  of 
minority  groups  also  have  their  own 
duties  toward  society  and  the  state 
in  which  they  live:  in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  to  cooperate,  like  all  citi- 
zens, for  the  common  good. 
Minorities,  in  fact,  must  offer  their 
own  specific  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a peaceful  world  that 
will  reflect  the  rich  diversity  of  all 
its  inhabitants... 

Finally,  I wish  to  address  a spe- 
cial appeal  to  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Christ...  As  members  of  the 
one  family  of  God  we  can  tolerate 
no  division  or  discrimination  in  our 
midst... 

Just  as  there  can  be  no  place  for 
discrimination  within  the  church,  so 
no  Christian  can  knowingly  foster 
or  support  structures  and  attitudes 
that  unjustly  divide  individuals  or 
groups... 
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’’Hosanna!  Blessings  on 


missions 


Palm  Sunday  Procesi  I' 


1 


of  the  Cross, 
1,  Peru. 


SCARBORO 

MISSIONS 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M., 
Osaka,  Japan. 


"He  is  not  here, 


The  Community  as  Missionary 


"The  quiet  and  grace- 
filled  WAY  IN  WHICH  MANY 
FAMILIES  PATIENTLY  LIVE  THIS 
MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING  IS  A 
POWERFUL  WORD  AND  WIT- 
NESS TO  OUR  SOCIETY." 


Community  dimension  of  mission 
complements  ministries  of  word 
and  work 


In  earlier  articles  in  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions "Revitalizing  Mission"  (Febru- 
ary, 1988),  and  "Healing  and  Mis- 
sion (October,  1988),  1 presented  two 
elements  of  Catholic  mission.  In  this 
third  and  final  article,  I will  com- 
plete the  series  with  a discussion  of 
the  communal  dimension  of  mis- 
sion. 

Although  I touched  on  this 
aspect  of  mission  method  in  the  first 
article,  it  deserves  further  elabora- 
tion and  clarification.  Specifically,  I 
I will  focus  on  the  family,  the  parish, 

§ and  the  diocese  as  communities  for 
i mission. 

Mostly,  we  think  of  the  commu- 
nity as  the  sender  and  supporter  of 
missionaries.  The  catchy  phrase 
"some  give  by  going,  others  go  by 


An  essential  skill  for  building  community  is  patience.  Guatamalan  woman. 
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By  Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J. 


Peter  2;12ff). 

Families  are  also  a community  in 
themselves.  The  oneness  they  strive 
for,  however  imperfect,  witnesses  in 
its  own  way  "so  that  the  world  may 
believe"  (John  17:21).  Finally,  there  is 
no  family  that  does  not  share  in  the 
Paschal  mystery  through  its  own 
suffering  members.  These  may  be 


giving,"  cap- 
tures this  view. 

But  we  are 
also  aware  that 
community  is 
the  goal  of  mis- 
sion. And  in 
our  work  we  find  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Risen  Lord  is  already  present 
and  active  in  the  peo- 
ples and  cultures  to 
which  we  are  sent. 

Consequently,  we  are 
really  working  with 
Flim  as  we  proclaim 
the  kingdom  and 
establish  local  church 
communities 
throughout  the  world 
(Mark  16:20).  These, 
when  they  have 
developed  sufficient- 
ly, will  in  turn  send 
forth  their  own  mem- 
bers to  further  the 
kingdom  in  other 
places. 

However,  commu- 
nity as  missionary 
means  much  more, 
and  goes  much  deep- 
er, than  being  the 
source  and  sustainer  of  the  mis- 
sions. These  functions  are  basic.  We 
could  not  function  without  them. 
Yet  they  do  not  exhaust  the  commu- 
nity dimension  of  our  missionary 
work. 

In  my  first  article  I noted  that  the 
ministries  of  word  and  work  need 
to  be  complemented  by  the  witness 
of  community  life  itself. 

Now  the  church  truly  is  a com- 


munity of  communities.  It's  basic 
unit,  the  family,  has  been  described 
by  Vatican  II  as  the  "domestic 
church".  All  the  dimensions  of  mis- 
sion ministry  are  present  here  too. 
Families,  for  example,  often  have 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the 
actual  word  of  God  to  their  own 
members  and  extended  families. 


They  do  this  first  of  all  by  handing 
on  the  faith  to  their  own  children. 
But  it  happens  frequently  enough 
that  we  are  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  our  faith  to  a neighbour,  to  those 
we  work  with,  sometimes  even  to 
the  taxi  driver  who  engages  us  in 
religious  dialogue. 

Families,  too,  by  their  care  for 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  by 
their  participation  as  citizens  in 
community  projects,  and  volunteer 
activities,  are  engaged  in  a ministry 
of  service,  a diaconal  ministry  (1 


handicapped  children,  disabled  or 
mentally  ill  adults,  grandparents 
with  diseases  like  Alzheimer's,  or 
frequently  enough  today,  a young 
person  dying  of  AIDS. 

Sometimes  the  effort  to  care  for 
such  members  brings  outside  oppo- 
sition as  well  as  the  suffering  from 
the  problems  themselves.  The  quiet 
and  grace-  filled  way  in  which 
many  families  patiently  live  this 
mystery  of  suffering  is  a powerful 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  celebrates  community  with  a Brazilian  family. 
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Jack  Chain'g 


"If  the  good  news  oe  reconciliation  cannot 

BE  SEEN  CONCRETELY  IN  LIVING  COMMUNITIES 
THEN  THE  GOSPEL  WILL  LACK  CREDIBILITY  AND 

IMPACT." 


word  and  witness  to  our  society.  A 
society  that  more  and  more  wants  to 
isolate  or  even  eliminate  such 
wounded  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Families  in  turn  are  members  of 
larger  communities.  In  the  Catholic 
context,  the  local  parish  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  basic  community  is 
the  next  level  of  community 
which  makes  up  the  universal 
church.  Every  parish,  then, 
needs  to  live  out  the  same  three 
elements  of  mission:  word, 
work  and  community. 

Moreover,  the  parish 
engages  in  forms  of  worship 
that  are  not  possible  for  the 
family  on  its  own.  Our  liturgi- 
cal celebrations  bring  together 
many  families  for  public  wor- 
ship. St.  Paul  was  aware  that  at 
these  times  outsiders  may  be 
present.  He  exhorts  us  to  be 
hospitable  and  sensitive  to 
them  (1  Corinthians  14:16,23). 

But  at  these  sacred  moments  it 
is  mainly  our  liturgical  actions 
themselves  that  manifest  the 
word,  even  if  they  also  include 
an  explicit  proclamation.  In 
fact,  each  sacrament  should  be 
a proclamation  of  the  word,  as  well 
as  being  a ritual  action. 

The  fact,  too,  that  our  communi- 
ties are  made  up  of  a variety  of 
races,  classes,  ages  and  both  sexes, 
is  a sign  to  the  world  of  the  future 
completion  of  the  kingdom.  If  the 
good  news  of  reconciliation  cannot 
be  seen  concretely  in  living  commu- 
nities then  the  Gospel  will  lack  cred- 
ibility and  impact.  Our  preaching 
will  bear  little  fruit.  In  this  regard, 
the  present  divisions  within  the 


Church  hinder  our  mission.  If  the 
church  is  not  flourishing  in  the 
western  world  this  may  be  a major 
reason.  Of  all  the  Gospel  writers  St. 
John,  the  evangelist,  emphasizes  the 
community  dimension.  In  addition 
to  the  stress  on  unity  noted  earlier, 
he  remembers  Jesus'  saying  that  "by 


this  all  people  will  know  that  you 
are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love 
for  one  another"  (John  13:35).  Was  it 
not  the  loving  communal  life  of  the 
early  church  that  drew  the  people  of 
the  Roman  Empire?  We  need  a 
renewal  of  this  spirit  in  our  own 
time. 

Parishes  also  have  limits.  They 
cannot  do  all  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done.  Thus  larger  units  of  the 
church  are  needed  to  support  and 
supplement  the  essential  ministries 
of  family  and  parish.  These  we 
know  as  dioceses.  They  are  the 


whole  church  in  microcosm.  Ideally 
they  should  develop  to  the  point 
where  they  meet  not  only  their  own 
spiritual  and  pastoral  needs,  but 
also  have  specialized  ministries  con- 
cerned for  the  world  church  and  the 
international  community. 

In  Canada,  we  have  many  such 
instruments  to  serve  internation- 
al social  and  pastoral  needs. 
These  range  from  the  foreign 
mission  societies  such  as  Scar- 
boro  Missions,  to  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace,  to  mention 
only  two  examples. 

Finally,  there  is  needed  a fur- 
ther level.  Someone  has  to  be 
concerned  for  the  universal 
church  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  the  Pope  we  have  such 
a person  and  function.  Through 
his  ongoing  contacts  with  local 
bishops  and  with  people  from 
all  over  the  world,  he  is  in  a 
privileged  position  to  hear  and 
understand  its  pastoral  needs. 

He  is  then  able  to  bring  these 
concerns  to  the  attention  of  local 
churches  and  agencies.  In  this 
way  the  universal  mission  of  the 
church  develops  as  we  move 
through  history. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  be  revi- 
talized, if  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  Vatican  II,  we  must 
renew  our  commitment  to  the 
church's  universal  mission.  We  must 
continue  to  "go  throughout  the 
whole  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all  humankind"  (Mark  16:15). 

Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Jesuit  Community  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Laughter  also  helps  to  build  community.  North 
African  women. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Students  attend  a lecture  at  a private  Catholic  English  school,  Nagoya,  Japan. 


Kenya 


Filipino  Missioners  Help 
BCC's  Blossom 

A Filipino  lay  mission  team 
returning  after  three  years  in 
Kenya  has  demonstrated  that  Basic 
Christian  Communities  (BCCs), 
motivated  by  love  and  concern, 
work  as  well  in  Africa  as  they  do  in 
the  Philippines. 

Maryknoll  Father  Thomas  Burke 
of  Bura-Bura  parish,  Nairobi,  said 
that  before  Filipino  lay  missioners 
Virginia  Delena  and  Roberto 
Almonte  came  to  work  with  him  in 
the  large  East  African  city,  he  had 
had  little  success  starting  BCCs. 

Father  Burke  explained  that 
"upon  arrival,  the  lay  missioners 
began  visiting  homes,  befriending 
elderly  members  of  the  community, 
inviting  new  members  to  join  the 
groups  and,  in  a special  way,  chal- 
lenging the  young  to  come  and  see 
for  themselves.  The  results  were 
impressive.  BCCs  began  and  contin- 
ue to  grow. 

"The  impact  of  the  Filipino  lay 
missioners  on  the  life  of  our  parish 
cannot  be  stressed  enough,"  notes 
Fr.  Burke. 

"There  is  more  participation  in 
Sunday  liturgies,  an  increase  in 
membership  in  all  parish  organiza- 
tions and  a willingness  to  take  up 
leadership  roles. 

"The  quality  of  family  life  has 
improved  and  a great  number  of 
youth  are  now  attracted  to  the 
parish  due  to  the  care  and  concern 


of  the  lay  missioners." 

According  to  the  33-year  veteran 
Maryknoller,  the  secret  of  this  suc- 
cess in  so  short  a period  can  all  be 
summed  up  in  just  one  word  - love. 
"Our  lay  missioners  have  shown  a 
genuine  love  that  moves  out  self- 
lessly to  others,"  he  said.  "This  love 
never  considers  the  personal  cost  or 
time  involved  but  gives  joyfully." 
(Asia  Focus). 


Japan 


Catholic  Education  and 
Evangelization 

The  church  in  Japan  begins  1989 
with  a deeper  conviction  that 
Catholic  education  has  an  important 
role  in  the  task  of  evangelization. 
This  significance  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  noted  in  late 
1987  at  the  Japanese  church's 
National  Incentive  Conference  for 
Evangelization  (NICE),  was  reaf- 
firmed at  a symposium  held  in 
Tokyo  in  late  1988. 

The  symposium,  geared  to  "Sup- 
port Catholic  Schools  in  Japan," 
involved  about  400  teachers  and 
Catholics  from  all  over  Japan,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  assembly  con- 


cerned with  Catholic  education  ever 
to  be  convened  in  the  country.  The 
event  represents  the  first  substantial 
response  to  a 1987  proposal  on 
Catholic  education  made  at  NICE  to 
the  Japanese  Catholic  Bishops'  Con- 
ference. 

That  proposal  recognized  the  role 
of  Catholic  education  for  evange- 
lization in  Japan  and  asked  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  problems 
affecting  Catholic  schools. 

In  sharing  personal  experiences 
of  conflict  between  Japan's  value 
system  and  Gospel  values,  most 
teachers  found  that  Japanese  values 
are  too  oriented  toward  money  and 
power,  thus  effectively  forsaking  the 
weak  and  marginalized.  NICE  had 
spoken  of  Catholic  education  lean- 
ing toward  such  material  values  and 
criticized  Catholic  schools  for  pro- 
ducing elites  in  a competitive  soci- 
ety. 

In  Japan's  competitive  society, 
children  have  little  time  to  play. 
According  to  a survey  in  one  public 
primary  school,  students  return 
home  after  school  around  6 pm  and, 
after  their  evening  meal,  go  to  study 
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in  a juku  (a  school  for  private 
lessons),  a regular  part  of  the  com- 
petitive learning  process. 

"Our  mission  is  to  announce  the 
Good  News  and  bring  liberation  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed,"  Archbish- 
op Paul  Hisao  Yasuda  of  Osaka, 
bishops'  conference  vice  chairman, 
declared  as  the  symposium  ended, 
and  for  this  reason  "Catholic  schools 
are  called  to  lead  Japan  society  to 
build  a world  of  love  and  justice  in 
solidarity  with  people  on  a global 
level  who  seek  the  same."  (UCA 
News). 


China 


Cardinal  Urges  Sensitivity 
in  China- Vatican  Relations 

Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila  has 
urged  the  Vatican  to  observe 
certain  sensitivities  in  its  dealings 
with  the  church  in  China.  Cardinal 
Sin's  advice  is  contained  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Josef  Tomko, 
Prefect  of  the  Vatican's  Congrega- 
tion for  Evangelization  of  Peoples. 

The  Philippine  prelate,  who  has 
twice  visited  mainland  China,  says, 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  (Chinese  Catholics),  not 
only  in  the  underground  church  but 
also  in  the  so-called  'official'  church, 
live  in  their  hearts  and  want  to  live 
ever  more  openly  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  Father." 

His  letter  is  a response  to  an  ear- 
lier advisory  prepared  by  Cardinal 
Tomko's  congregation  and  by  the 
Vatican's  Secretary  of  State. 

In  his  response.  Cardinal  Sin  says 
that  the  theological  and  canonical 
problems  are  only  part  of  the  Chi- 


nese church  situation,  whose  com- 
plexity is  deeply  rooted  in  the  cul- 
tures and  regional  differences  of 
Chinese  people. 

Wounding  the  sensibility  of 
Catholics  who  have  suffered  much 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Father, 
says  Cardinal  Sin,  is  one  of  two  dan- 
gers which  challenge  the  universal 
church  in  its  dealings  with  the 
church  in  China. 

Another  danger  to  be  avoided,  he 
says,  is  further  alienating  those  in 
the  'official'  church  who  are  actually 
seeking  communion  with  the  Holy 
See. 

Noting  that  CCPA-linked  bishops 
have  issued  no  negative  statements 
against  the  Holy  See  in  the  past  few 
years,  he  explains  that  "negative 
statements  came  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Religious 
Affairs  who  are  not  Catholics  and 
therefore  look  at  the  Holy  See  mere- 
ly as  a political  foreign  power." 

CCPA  officials  favouring  "a  for- 
mal separation  from  the  Holy 
Father,"  he  adds,  "are  extremely  few 
and  are  not  supported  by  the  large 
Catholic  population." 

The  church's  cooperation  with 
the  government  "is  not  a doctrinal 


heretical  option 
against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Catholic 
faith,"  he  says,  and 
instead  calls  it  a 
"pastoral  decision 
of  the  local  leaders" 
according  to  situa- 
tions. 

Cardinal  Sin 
credits  the  work 
done  by  the  "offi- 
cial" Chinese 
church  in  the  past 
few  years,  calling 
its  efforts  in  recu- 
perating church  properties,  building 
churches,  opening  seminaries  and 
novitiates  for  sisters  "monumental." 

He  also  cautions  that  "we  must 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  a number  of 
non-official,  semi-underground 
Catholic  communities  now  flourish- 
ing in  many  regions  are  able  to 
operate  more  freely  because  of  the 
silent  approval  and  benevolent 
regard  of  the  so-  called  'official' 
Catholic  authorities." 

On  the  legitimacy  of  China- 
appointed  bishops.  Cardinal  Sin 
says  it  will  be  "a  grave  injustice"  to 
maintain  an  impression  that  "all  the 
bishops  ordained  in  China  without 
Vatican  permission  are  therefore 
schismatic  or  excommunicated."  He 
notes  that  Canon  1382  on  excommu- 
nication penalties  must  be  interpret- 
ed with  other  causes  specifying 
exceptional  conditions,  and  that 
some  of  these  causes  were  clearly 
present  for  Chinese  bishops  who 
have  lived  since  1949.  (Asia  Focus). 


' 
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MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


travel  bag.  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser 
died  as  simply  as  he  lived.  A 
lifestyle  long  ago  given  over  com- 
pletely to  his  God  and  furthering 
the  Kingdom.  Until  the  day  he  died 
in  Japan,  September  3, 1962, 
Scarboro's  founder  relished  the  task 
of  doing  mission.  From  his  labour 
remained  an  impressive  legacy, 
churches  built,  Christian  communi- 
ties established,  and  a Canadian 
missionary  Society  active  in  Asia, 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 
Yet  none  of  this  ever  seemed  to  dis- 
tract his  spirit. 

A quarter  of  a century  later,  in 
1987,  Scarboro  Missions  began  a 
process  of  inner  renewal  touching 
profoundly  the  personal  lives  of 
members  and  our  Society's  commit- 
ment to  future  missionary  endeav- 
our. Part  of  this  renewal  has  com- 
pelled us  to  rediscover  the  unique 
spirit  and  charism  for  mission 


A Gift  of  Simplicity 


which  John  Mary  Fraser  himself 
lived.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  we 
are  still  motivated  in  our  present 
work  by  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our 
pioneering  founder,  and  we  need  to 
let  it  continue  to  nurture  us. 

What  then  did  Fraser  leave  us  as 
perhaps  his  most  unique  gift?  What 
seemed  to  accompany  every  aspect 
of  his  abundant  zeal  for  proclaiming 
the  Good  News  throughout  six 
decades  of  missionary  life?  As  semi- 
narians we  were  told  that  he  was 
very  single-minded,  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  the  sake  of  making 
known  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  believed  that  the  missionary  task 
was  to  always  build  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a vibrant  local  church  with  its 
own  indigenous  leadership. 

Personal  witnesses  testify  that  to  the 
end,  he  was  a deeply  prayerful  man, 
most  committed  to  the  poor  and  the 
marginalized. 

As  I went  through  writings  and 
stories  about  him,  a common  thread 
quickly  appeared.  Fraser's  special 
charism  seems  to  be  the  very  sim- 
plicity by  which  he  lived  through- 
out his  missionary  life.  Assignment 
in  Chekiang,  a recent  history  of 
Scarboro  in  China,  confirmed  it. 
Several  of  our  'China  Hands'  inter- 
viewed for  this  book  spoke  of  the 
simplicity  of  lifestyle  when  describ- 
ing Fraser.  Our  Constitutions  say  it 
too,  that  Scarboro  missionaries  are 
called  to  a lifestyle  reflecting  the 
first  Beatitude:  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit." 

It  is  an  expression  of  this  charism 
at  work  among  us  today.  This  legacy 
is  a timely  gift  for  today.  Essentially 
prophetic,  it  is  a fitting  challenge  to 


anyone  considering  a missionary 
vocation,  as  well  as  to  all  who  are 
baptised  in  Jesus  Christ.  Gospel 
simplicity  calls  us  to  live  a counter- 
witness to  the  tremendous  pull  of 
the  prevailing  values  of  our  very 
consumer-  oriented  society  in 
Canada.  The  gift  of  simplicity  gave 
Fraser  the  freedom  to  devote  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  With  it  he 
became  a dramatic  witness  to  the 
love  of  God  in  a world  hungry  for 
meaning. 

Instead  of  seeking  our  fulfillment 
in  the  promised  satisfaction  of  a 
never-diminishing  abundance  of 
goods  and  services,  simplicity 
invites  each  of  us  to  live  an  unclut- 
tered lifestyle  using  our  gifts  freely 
for  the  service  of  people  and  fur- 
thering God's  Reign  in  the  world. 

This  gift  and  challenge  of  our 
founder,  touches  the  very  core  of 
why  we  are  Scarboro  missionaries. 
Have  you  recognized  any  of  its 
signs  in  you? 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. , is  the  Director 
of  Vocations  in  Scarboro's  Formation- 
Education  Department. 
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Learning 


1953! 

That  was  a long  time  ago. 

In  the  company  of  my  colleague, 
Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  S.F.M.,  I finally 
landed  in  my  place  of  mission,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Stepping  off 
the  plane  into  the  hot  tropical  sun  I 
saw  first  the  gently  swinging  palm 
trees  and  gingerbread  coloured 
youngsters  scantily  dressed.  I was 
indeed  thrilled.  In  my  heart  I com- 
mitted myself  to  the  most  poor,  the 
most  needy.  Looking  back  to  that 
day,  I can  see  that  I had  entered  into 
a process  of  learning  from  the  poor. 
Openness,  service,  these  we  already 
had  in  our  hearts.  We  left  home 
ready  to  give  of  ourselves.  But  soon 
we  began  to  receive.  We  began  to 
learn. 


A missioner  remembers 
important  lessons  learned 
over  the  years 

from  the 


First  came  the  poverty  and  the 
dependence.  It  was  moving  to  see 
adults  feed  themselves  and  their 
children  without  secure  employ- 
ment or  means  of  production.  They 
begged,  deceived  or  stole  when 
those  who  had  possessions  were 
unwilling  to  share.  Many  children 
with  large  bellies,  almost  naked, 
unwashed  and  hungry,  were  every- 
where. Our  outreach  as  missionaries 
in  those  days  was  to  encourage 
development  projects  and  coopera- 
tives, provide  financial  support, 
words  of  comfort  and  the  promise 
to  stay  with  them. 

As  time  passed,  I realized  slowly, 
almost  inevitably,  that  poverty  is  the 
result  of  a social  system  without 
mercy.  Often,  many  of  us  would 
turn  to  the  government  to  complain 
or  petition  on  behalf  of  our  people. 
We  realized,  without  much  serious 


Jim  Hodgson 


analysis,  that  poverty  is  not  simply 
a result  of  misfortune,  laziness,  or  a 
lack  of  skills,  but  rather  a chosen, 
deliberate  policy  of  the  government, 
of  big  business,  of  the  powerful.  We 
could  see  that  our  parishioners  were 
not  poor  by  accident.  It  was  clear 
that  the  situations  we  encountered 
could  not  be  remedied  by  those  few 
who  controlled  and  produced. 

Social  structures  and  political  poli- 
cies, sustained  so  often  in  Latin 
America  by  military  and  police 
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"Looking  back  to  that 

DAY,  I CAN  SEE  THAT  I HAD 
ENTERED  INTO  A PROCESS  OF 
LEARNING  FROM  THE  POOR." 


force,  loomed  before  us  as  the  main 
enemy.  We  became  indignant.  We 
felt  angry.  We  began  to  choose  sides. 
Ours  was  the  side  of  the  poor.  Sor- 
row for  those  who  suffered  was 
deeply  felt  while  we  cared  little 
about  the  few  who  allowed  this  to 
happen.  It  was  they  who  provoked 
our  anger.  But  this  awareness  on 
our  part  came  with  a sense  of  guilt, 
contradictions  and  a crisis  of  sorts 
regarding  our  pastoral  role. 

Personally,  I began  to  understand 
in  a new  way,  the  meaning  of  God's 
anger.  How  could  God  not  be  angry 
with  injustice  and  selfishness  so 


harmful  to  life?  1 looked  with  com- 
passion on  Jesus,  the  man  with  the 
whip.  How  he  must  have  felt  when 
he  shared  with  his  beloved  poor, 
crushed  by  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful! I could  see  that  his  anger  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  gravity  of  his 
commitment.  I,  likewise,  with  the 
symbolic  raised  fist,  began  to  deal 
with  authority.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  the  poor  could  not  do  this  and 
survive.  They  could  only  take 
crumbs  of  the  bread  that  was  theirs. 


by  'hook  or  by  crook'. 

The  learning  process  never 
ended.  In  the  town  of  Azua,  for 
example,  where  I was  pastor  for 
three  years,  we  had  a training  centre 
for  farmers.  The  caretaker  used  to 
go  to  the  market  to  gather  scraps  for 
the  rabbits.  I ordered  a two-wheeled 
cart  to  be  made  for  him.  The  care- 
taker himself  supervised  the  con- 
struction. When  he  finally  returned 
with  his  new  cart,  lo  and  behold,  the 
wheels  were  at  the  edge  of  the  box, 
in  the  style  of  a wheelbarrow.  1 
asked  him  to  let  me  take  the  cart 
back  to  the  carpenter  and  1 would 
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"The  'option  for  the  poor’  made  by  the  Latin 
American  church  now  appears  understand- 
able. The  poor,  the  weak,  the  oppressed, 

THESE  COULD  BE  THE  REAL  DYNAMIC  THAT  WILL 
ONE  DAY  TRANSFORM  OUR  WORLD." 


show  him  how  easier  it  would  be  to 
carry  a load  if  the  wheels  were 
placed  in  the  middle  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  weight.  I did  that,  but  in  a 
few  days,  I was  surprised  to  see  that 
he  returned  the  wheels  to  their  orig- 
inal condition.  Looking  back  after 
many  years,  I still  do  not  under- 
stand the  reasoning.  But  now  I do 
understand  how  imposing  and  self- 
centred  I was.  How  often  I must 
have  so  acted  during  those  many 
years  in  the  different  areas  of  pas- 
toral service!  1 had  always  the  best 
of  intentions,  of  course. 

On  another  occasion  I remember 
asking  a very  poor  farmer  (hoping 
to  gain  his  confidence)  which  politi- 
cal party  he  preferred.  He  respond- 
ed slowly,  with  a wistful  smile, 
"whoever  is  on  top!"  1 had  not  yet 
learned  of  the  depth  of  feeling  of 
those  struggling  to  avoid  the  slow 
death  of  starvation  or  the  speedy 
death  of  political  disloyalty. 

Indeed,  the  poor  have  their  very 
own  culture  with  a set  of  skills 
proper  to  them  alone.  Their  spiritual 
life,  their  practical  life  as  Christians, 
is  unique.  I did  not  share  this  with 
them.  Mine  was  a culture  of  the  rich 
because  Canada  is  rich.  How  could 
they  do  as  we  do?  We  are  concerned 
about  fashions,  prestige,  conve- 
nience, comfort  and  security.  Such 
concerns  are  beyond  the  experience 
of  fhe  poor  and  oppressed.  We  are 
rich  enough  to  engage  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  gift-giving  on  Christmas  eve. 
It  involves  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  we  know  that  most  of  it  will  be 
discarded  in  the  new  year.  These 
Christmas  gifts,  our  castoffs,  some- 
times become  our  gifts  to  the  poor. 


crumbs  of  their  own  bread! 

I think  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
who  rejected  the  wealth  of  his  father 
and  became  totally  poor.  He,  in  his 


A picture  from  the  past  - Fr.  Curcio 
S.F.M.,  and  friends.  Dominican 
Republic. 


youth,  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
richness  of  poverty,  while  I,  in  my 
old  age,  suspect  that  indeed  the 
poor  are  rich  and  we,  the  rich,  are 
poor.  The  'option  for  the  poor'  made 
by  the  Latin  American  church  now 
appears  understandable.  The  poor, 
the  weak,  the  oppressed,  these 
could  be  the  real  dynamic  that  will 
one  day  transform  our  world.  Could 
poverty  be  so  understood,  and 
therefore  feared,  by  those  forces  that 
mass  produce  and  control  our 
world?  Is  oppression,  war  and  death 
through  oppressive  social  structures 
their  means  of  survival? 

With  such  reflections  one  can 
perhaps  understand  the  social  and 
political  struggle  by  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Their  religious  motiva- 
tion, as  well,  can  be  benignly  per- 


ceived by  the  likes  of  you  and  me. 
We  can  share  their  concern  for  polit- 
ical and  social  justice.  One  has  an 
inkling  of  the  rationality  of  mixing 
"politics  with  religion"  as  we  of  the 
northern  churches  say.  Hopefully, 
we  can  see  that  they  are  not  commu- 
nists nor  atheists  as  one  constantly 
hears  or  reads  in  the  wealthy 
nations.  It  might  even  be  possible 
that  some  of  us  can  see  fhe  poor  and 
oppressed  as  freedom  fighters,  our 
freedom  fighfers,  who  can  trans- 
form the  madness  of  our  first  world 
into  the  sanity  of  a global  village 
where  everyone  is  our  neighbour. 

Finally,  lef  us  keep  in  mind  that 
our  teachers,  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  like  us,  make  choices. 
Some  are  good  and  some  are  bad. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  all  affected  by 
unjust  social  and  political  struc- 
tures. We  become  deformed  by 
them,  alienated,  both  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  So  we  must  join  forces  and 
take  sides  against  such  structures 
and  politics  for  our  mutual  wellbe- 
ing. Otherwise,  how  can  we  pray 
"thy  Kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven"?  It 
would  be  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another. 

My  learning  process  has  been  a 
long  one.  It  does  take  time.  It  will 
end  when  the  poor  no  longer  exist. 
Jesus  put  it  another  way,  "the  poor 
you  have  always  with  you";  'always' 
meaning  a long  time.  The  existence 
of  the  poor  is  proof  of  our  back- 
wardness because  fhey  teach  us  that 
something  is  wrong.  Will  we  ever 
learn? 
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A Fresh  Start 


By  Danny  Gillis 


Afresh  start.  That's  how  I looked 
upon  my  arrival  in  the  tribal 
village  of  Opis.  Into  my  seventh 
month  in  the  Philippines,  1 was 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  culture  shock. 
Oh,  1 told  myself  it  wouldn't  hap- 
pen to  me,  I steeled  myself  against 
the  dire  predictions  I'd  heard  in  my 
orientation  program.  But  sure 
enough,  I had  it.  The  symptoms 
were  classic  - frustration  with  lan- 
guage study,  lonesomeness,  irri- 
tability, craving  for  things 
Canadian. 

But  this  was  a fresh  start.  Opis 
was  a different  culture,  a village 
inhabited  by  an  indigenous  people 
called  the  Manobo.  Before,  I'd  been 
in  a busy  city.  Now,  I was  looking  at 
20  or  so  huts  nestled  between  lofty 
green  ridges.  As  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais 
and  I settled  into  our  lodgings,  the 
neighbours  came  to  say  hello.  Our 
rickety  balcony-on-stilts  overflowed 


with  happy  visitors.  Well  into  the 
evening  we  sat  up  chatting  and  get- 
ting acquainted.  'Two  Manobo 
women  sang  and  played  their  native 
instruments.  Fr.  Charlie  countered 
with  a few  tunes  on  his  harmonica. 
Between  selections  he'd  crack  jokes 
and  tell  stories. 

At  sun-up  I awoke  to  the  sound 
of  Fr.  Charlie  splitting  kindling.  I 
trundled  downstairs,  poured  water 
into  a tub  and  rinsed  the  sleep  from 
my  eyes.  As  I was  brushing  my 
teeth,  our  first  visitor  of  the  day 
arrived.  His  name  was  Armando,  I 
remembered  meeting  him  the  night 
before.  I waved  with  my  left  hand 
and  continued  brushing  with  my 
right.  Armando  sat  down  and  wait- 
ed for  me  to  finish. 

"Makasambeyan  ku  ka  salindron, 
Dan?",  he  said,  as  I laid  down  my 
toothbrush. 

"He  wants  to  borrow  something," 
I thought,  "but  what's  a salindron?" 

"Salindron,"  Armando  repeated 
and  seeing  my  incomprehension, 
made  a back-and-forth  hand  move- 
ment in  front  of  his  mouth. 

I glanced  at  my  toothbrush,  my 
heart  sinking  quickly.  I'd  heard  from 
Fr.  Charlie  that  the  Manobo  were  a 


communal  people;  with  them,  shar- 
ing was  a way  of  life.  Now,  how 
was  I to  fit  into  this  culture?  With 
shock  or  peaceful  resignation? 

I slowly  picked  up  my  only 
toothbrush  and  held  it  out  to 
Armando. 

For  a second  he  knitted  his  brow 
then  he  burst  out  laughing.  He  had 
a loud  laugh.  A few  people,  includ- 
ing Fr.  Gervais,  came  in  from  out- 
side, and  Armando,  gasping  for 
breath,  tried  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  all  hooted.  I was  taking 
the  brunt  of  a cruel  joke  and  no  one 
cared  the  least.  Charlie  brushed  past 
me,  giggling  with  glee. 

As  I stood  there  in  my  shabby 
shorts,  bare  feet  on  the  earthen  floor, 
dumbly  holding  my  toothbrush  in 
front  of  me,  I felt  a familiar  surge. 
Culture  shock  was  taking  hold. 

Charlie  walked  past  again,  still 
giggling.  He  held  something  in  his 
hand,  what  - 1 didn't  care. 

"This,"  said  Charlie,  "is  a salin- 
dron," and  wiping  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  gave  Armando  his  harmonica. 

Danny  Gillis  works  for  Scarboro's 
Department  of  Lay  Association. 
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Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
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•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 
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□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
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annuities  or  my  will. 
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Scarboro  Missions 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
and  hope. 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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■artheid;  Alive 
bwell 


|y  Amutenya 
hirst  for  Justice 


Our  creation  by  God  ‘in  His  own  image’  confers  upon  every  human 
person  an  eminent  dignity;  it  also  postulates  the  fundamental:f7 
equality  of  all  human  beings.”  . 


Pope  John  Paul  II 
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Scarboro  Missions  begins  this 
month  with  a word  of  grati- 
tude to  Michael  Donelson  who 
has  edited  the  magazine  for 
the  past  three  years.  Michael 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Apartheid:  Little  has  changed 


It  was  in  1975  that  I first  saw  the 
audiovisual  presentation  Banking 
on  South  Africa.  Produced  by  the  late 
Patrick  Hughes,  it  was  a dramatic 
and  prophetic  condemnation  of  the 
role  of  the  world  banking  industry 
in  supporting  South  Africa's 
apartheid  system.  The  slide  show 
defined  apartheid  as  government- 
sponsored  racial  discrimination.  It 
described  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  as  a country  where  the  legal, 
social,  political  and  economic  rights 
of  its  citizens  are  determined  by  one 
thing  — race.  To  quote,  "If  you're 
black  in  South  Africa,  you  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  any  member  of 
parliament,  in  any  of  your  country's 
national  institutions.  Therefore,  the 
government  in  your  country  is 
'white',  elected  by  whites,  even 
though  white  comprises  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  country's  population. 
If  you're  black  in  South  Africa,  you 
have  rights  only  within  the  area  of 
approximately  13  percent  of  the 
country.  Whites  have  control  of  87 
percent  of  the  country,  the  portion 
which  includes  all  the  mineral-rich 
land  and  industrial  areas,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  fertile  agricultural  land. 
If  you're  black  in  South  Africa,  you 
are  ineligible  for  a large  number  of 
jobs  which  are  reserved  solely  for 
whites.  You  are  never  allowed  to 
supervise  a person  who  is  white. 

You  earn  1/12  the  wages  on  average 
of  what  a white  person  earns.  You, 
along  with  about  85  percent  of  your 
fellow  blacks,  live  below  the  basic 
starvation  or  subsistence  level,  earn- 
ing less  than  $170  per  month.  If 
you're  black  in  South  Africa,  you 


live  in  the  shadow  of  an  all-white 
government  that  maintains  its 
power  by  using  some  of  the  most 
severe  and  brutal  forms  of  police 
and  military  repression  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  For  example,  if  you're 
black  you  must  carry  a passbook 
with  you  at  all  times  or  be  subject  to 
arrest.  That  means  you're  not 
allowed  to  move  freely  in  your  own 
country.  If  you're  black  in  South 
Africa,  the  death  rate  for  your  chil- 
dren is  25  times  that  of  white  chil- 
dren. Your  children  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition, infections  and  other  dis- 
eases because  meat,  milk  and  other 
nutritional  foods  are  not  sufficiently 
available  to  you.  While  there  is  one 
doctor  for  every  475  white  people,  if 
you're  black  in  South  Africa  you 
share  your  doctor  with  nearly  50,000 
other  blacks." 

In  February  of  this  year  we 
learned  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment had  approved  a Scotiabank 
loan  of  $600  million  to  South 
Africa's  biggest  conglomerate.  Our 
government  defended  its  actions  by 
saying  that  the  loan  was  not  made 
directly  but  through  the  conglomer- 
ate home  base  in  Luxembourg.  All 
of  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  profit, 
the  ultimate  value  of  banking  and 
commerce  and,  for  that  matter,  of 
most  of  20th  century  society.  In 
February  we  also  heard  of  Canada's 
substantial  increase  in  trade  with 
South  Africa,  despite  the  Prime 
Minister's  rhetoric  about  the  evils  of 
apartheid  and  the  promise  of  Cana- 
dian sanctions  against  that  regime. 

In  the  audiovisual,  one  of  Patrick 
Hughes'  children  is  looking  through 
the  huge,  glass  windows  of  a Boston 
bank  which  was  a primary  source  of 
American  money  going  to  South 
Africa.  He  is  saying  to  himself,  "we 


trust  our  banks  to  use  our  money  in 
ways  that  are  not  going  to  make  life 
harder  for  others."  He  asks,  "What 
would  you  do  if  your  bank  was  vio- 
lating your  trust  with  your  money?" 

If  their  concern  goes  beyond 
profit,  those  who  do  business  with 
Scotiabank  are  going  to  have  to  ask 
themselves  this  same  question.  They 
could  speak  with  the  local  Scotia- 
bank branch  manager  about  the 
bank's  recent  loan  to  South  Africa 
and  even  threaten  to  withdraw  their 
account.  We  could  also  write  to  our 
government  and  ask  for  less  rhetoric 
and  more  economic  and  political 
measures  against  South  Africa  and 
its  evil  system. 

Write  to: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Brian  Mulroney,  M.P. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
Langevin  Block 
80  Wellington  St. 

2nd  Floor 

Ottawa,  ON  KIA  0A2 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joe  Clark,  M.P. 
Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs 

Room  165,  East  Block 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  ON  KIA  0A6 

(No  postage  is  required  for  a letter 
addressed  to  a Member  of  Parliament.) 

Mr.  J.A.G.  Bell 

Deputy  Chairman  and  President 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
44  King  St.  W. 

Toronto,  ON  M5H  IHl 
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Apartheid:  Alive  an 


By  Gary  Kenny 


On  June  16, 1976, 

thousands  of  black 
school  children, 
many  chanting  slogans  and 
carrying  banners,  wended 
their  way  through  the  dusty 
streets  of  South  Africa's 
most  famous  township, 
Soweto.  They  marched  in 
peace,  but  with  palpable 
anger  — anger  over  the 
white  minority  govern- 
ment's decision  to  make 
Afrikaans  the  compulsory 
language  of  school  instruc- 
tion. 


Residents  of  Cornfields,  Natal  province.  South  Africa,  who  are  threatened 
with  removal  from  their  land  which  they  have  owned  since  1910. 
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in  South  Africa 


We  have  a right  to  be  educated  in 
our  own  traditional  tongue,  the  stu- 
dents shouted,  and  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  oppressors. 

Police  soon  arrived,  formed  a 
barricade,  and  ordered  the  crowd  to 
disperse.  Undaunted,  the  young 
Sowetans  stood  their  ground.  Thirty 
tension-filled  seconds  later  the 
authorities  opened  fire.  Utter  pan- 
demonium broke  out  as  students 
scrambled  for  cover.  All  but  one 
made  it  to  safety.  When  the  dust  had 
settled,  13-year-old  Hector  Petersen 
lay  face  down  in  the  dirt,  shot  dead. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed between  700-1000  Sowetan 
youths  were  killed  by  police  in  a 
string  of  violent  clashes.  The  Soweto 
Uprisings,  as  they  became  known, 
shook  the  entire  world.  Images  of 
police  shooting,  beating  and  arrest- 
ing school-age  children  appeared  in 
newspapers  around  the  globe.  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over,  apartheid  was 
born. 

Apartheid  — South  Africa's  con- 
stitutionalized system  of  racial  seg- 
regation — did  not,  however,  spring 
into  existence  in  1976.  "Official" 
apartheid  was  born  28  years  earlier, 
in  1948,  with  the  ascent  to  power  of 
the  National  Party,  which  is  still  in 
office  today.  "Unofficial"  apartheid 
dates  back  over  300  years,  to  the 
arrival  in  South  Africa  of  the  first 
"whites". 

In  1652,  Dutch  Calvinists  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  white  set- 
tlement in  South  Africa.  Led  by  Jan 
van  Riebeeck,  they  came  to  set  up 
an  outpost  in  Cape  Town  for  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  sta- 
tion would  serve  as  a mid-point  on 
the  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  East 
Indies. 
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Free  State  with  the  two  English- 
speaking  colonies.  Natal  and  the 
Cape.  Each  became  a province  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Later  that 
year  a South  African  Union  govern- 
ment, dedicated  to  national  reconcil- 
iation, came  into  existence. 

However,  discrimination  against 
the  Afrikaner  community  did  not 
end.  Within  the  white  job  market  of 
the  new  union's  mining  and  manu- 
facturing sector,  the  Afrikaners,  tra- 
ditionally a farming  people,  were 
given  the  worst  jobs.  Many  were 
employed  as  unskilled  labourers, 
railway  workers,  mine  workers  and 
bricklayers.  They  felt  especially 
threatened  by  the  influx  of  African 
workers  into  industry,  where  blacks 
were  beginning  to  find  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs.  Out  of  their  dis- 
content grew  a strong  new  racist 
and  nationalist  ideology.  They  envi- 
sioned an  Afrikaner  republic  which 


Academic  staff  at  the 
University  of  Cape 
Town  lead  student 
anti-apartheid  demon- 
stration. 


At  the  time,  the  area  was  inhabit- 
ed by  two  stone-age  peoples,  the 
San  (called  "Bushmen"  by  whites) 
and  the  Khoikhoi  (whom  the  Dutch 
called  "Hottentots").  After  an  initial 
period  of  regular  trade  and  barter 
with  the  natives,  the  Dutch  began 
stealing  their  livestock  and  land. 
Years  of  conflict  ensued  in  which 
many  natives  were  either  killed, 
forced  from  their  land,  or  coerced 
into  slave  labour.  The  Dutch  gradu- 
ally spread  throughout  South 
Africa,  uprooting  and  exploiting 
one  aboriginal  group  after  another. 
Xhosa,  Zulu,  Sotho,  Swazi,  Pedi, 
Venda  — all  fell  victim  to  the  "white 
man's"  rapacious  hunger  for  land 
and  labour. 

To  this  day  Afrikaner  history 
books  propagate  the  lie  that  whites 
and  blacks  arrived  in  South  Africa 
at  about  the  same  time.  However, 
archaeological  findings  prove  other- 
wise. Radio-carbon  datiirg  has  pro- 
vided conclusive  evidence  that  Iron 
Age  communities  were  spread 
throughout  South  Africa  since  A.D. 
200! 

It  is  also  false  fhat  apartheid  in  its 
current  form  was  derived  solely 
from  the  racist  belief  held  by  whites 
that  black  people  are  inferior  and 
require  "civilizing".  Apartheid  is 
more  than  a problem  of  racism. 

Erom  the  beginning  it  was  a potent 
mixture  of  racial  hatred,  economic 
greed  and  religious  fanaticism.  Eco- 
nomically, the  Boers  (farmers)  recog- 
nized in  the  land  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  wealth,  and  in  the  aboriginal 
people  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  cheap,  exploitable  labour.  Reli- 


giously, they  believed  their  domin- 
ion over  the  blacks  was  pre- 
ordained by  God.  Like  the  ancient 
Israelites,  they  were  God's  chosen 
people,  and  South  Africa  was'  their 
promised  land. 

When  the  Napoleonic  Wars  broke 
out  in  1806,  the  British,  who  main- 
tained their  own  colonies  in  India, 
recognized  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Cape  colony.  That  same  year, 
a powerful  British  force  landed  at 
Table  Bay,  and  after  a brief  skirmish 
with  the  Dutch,  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack  over  the  Cape. 

The  arrival  of  the  British  set  in 
motion  decades  of  conflict  in  which 
the  Boers  themselves  were  subject  to 
imperialist  exploitation.  That  con- 
flict eventually  culminated  in  the 
Boer  War,  in  which  the  British  were 
again  victorious.  Anxious  to  avoid 
further  costly  conflict  with  the 
Afrikaners,  the  British  instigated  in 
1910  the  union  of  the  two  Afrikaner 
republics  of  Transvaal  and  Orange 


would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British 
imperialism  and 
advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Volk  (the 
white  Afrikaner 
nation)  through 
state-controlled 
enterprises  and  by 
systematically  and 
intensively  exploit- 
ing black  Africans. 

The  new  ideolo- 
gy was  called 
apartheid.  Afrikaner 
theologians  gave  it 
a theological  ratio- 
nale, and  rendered 
it  a kind  of  'Chris- 
tian' nationalism 
like  that  practiced  in  Germany 
under  National  Socialism.  In  1948, 
elections  swept  the  nationalist  party 
to  power.  Its  twin  objectives  were  to 
maintain  and  develop  the  politico- 
economic-religious  ethos  of  the 
early  Afrikaners,  and  to  assert 
Afrikaner  dominance  over  the 
English.  Curbs  were  put  on  English 
immigration,  while  German  and 
Dutch  immigration  was  encour- 
aged. 

Cabinet  moved  quickly  to  rein- 
force the  lines  of  racial  segregation. 
It  passed  the  Immorality  Act,  which 
forbids  sexual  relations  between 
whites  and  non-whites.  Likewise, 
marriage  of  these  two  groups  was 
prohibited  by  the  Prohibition  of 
Mixed  Marriages  Act  of  1949.  The 
Population  Registration  Act  of  1950 
indexed  all  citizens  by  race,  and 
recorded  the  classifications  in  iden- 
tity passes. 

Perhaps  the  most  infamous  piece 


of  legislation  was  a Group  Areas 
Act.  Passed  in  1950,  it  divided  trade, 
occupation  and  residence  along 
strict  racial  lines.  All  South  Africans 
were  designated  as  belonging  to  one 
or  another  racial  group.  They  were 
either  white,  "coloured"  (of  mixed 
race  ancestry),  Asian  (mostly  East 
Indian)  or  black. 

Thus  was  born  the  virulent  form 
of  apartheid  we  know  today.  Since 
1948  and  the  spate  of  racist  legisla- 
tion that  followed,  the  government 
has  continued  to  pass  new  laws  to 
entrench  apartheid  even  deeper.  In 
1972,  it  passed  an  act  which  some 
refer  to  as  "the  final  dispossession" 
of  blacks  — the  Bantu  ITomelands 
Citizens  Act.  The  Act  created  10 
"black  states"  or  "Bantustans".  Each 
African  was  assigned  to  a Bantustan 
on  the  basis  of  cultural,  family,  lan- 
guage or  geographical  ties.  In  these 
states,  euphemistically  termed 
"homelands",  Africans  were  sup- 
posed to  realize  their  political  aspi- 
rations. Eour  of  the  Bantustans  — 
the  Transkei,  Ciskei,  Venda  and 
Bophutatswana  — have  been 
declared  'independent'  by  Pretoria, 
stripping  nearly  seven  million 
Africans  of  their  South  African  citi- 
zenship. 

For  the  most  part  the  Bantustans 
are  barren  and  unproductive  parcels 
of  land  which  comprise  only  13  per- 
cent of  South  Africa's  total  land 
mass.  According  to  1985  figures, 
almost  13  million  Africans  were  liv- 
ing permanently  in  the  Bantustans. 
The  remaining  8.7  million  live  in 
'white'  South  Africa,  where  most  of 
them  work  at  menial  jobs  in  service 
of  the  white  community. 


The  Bantustan  policy  has  caused 
severe  hardship  for  most  African 
people.  The  government  has 
forcibly  removed  about  3.5  million 
people  from  'white'  areas  to  the 
Bantustans,  despite  their  declining 
productive  capacity.  To  escape  star- 
vation, hundreds  of  thousands  have 
migrated  (illegally)  into  the  cities. 
The  rapid  growth  of  illegal  urban 
squatters  camps,  in  which  many 
people  live  in  abject  poverty,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  desperation  that  exists. 

Apartheid  today  is  being  waged 
on  three  separate  but  interrelated 
fronts:  internal  repression  (of  blacks 
in  general,  of  anti-apartheid  groups, 
of  the  media,  and  so  on);  the  co- 
option of  'moderate'  blacks  by  win- 
ning, and  often  buying,  their  sup- 
port; and  the  economic  destabiliza- 
tion of  neighbouring  independent 
black  states. 

Internal  repression  continues  to 
take  a heavy  toll.  In  June,  1988,  the 
regime  declared  its  third  successive 
State  of  Emergency.  The  Rev.  Frank 
Chikane,  general  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches 
(SACC),  has  said  that  power  in 
South  Africa  is  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  the  politicians,  but  held  by 
the  police  and  the  military.  Accord- 
ing to  a 1987  international  confer- 
ence on  apartheid,  more  than  3,000 
people  have  died  in  township  vio- 
lence since  1986.  Between  June  1986 
and  June  1987,  30,000  people  — 
8,000  of  them  children,  were 
detained  by  South  African  authori- 
ties. More  than  30  democratic  anti- 
apartheid organizations  have  been 
banned  in  the  last  two  years. 

Churches  opposing  apartheid 
remain  alone  on  the  front  line  of  the 
struggle.  Like  their  banned  secular 
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"Apartheid  is  more  than  a problem  oe  racism. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  a potent  mixture 

OE  RACIAL  HATRED,  ECONOMIC  GREED  AND 
RELIGIOUS  EANATICISM." 


counterparts,  they  are  fighting  back. 
They  have  called  apartheid  a heresy, 
a statement  echoed  by  churches 
around  the  world,  including  in 
Canada.  And,  they  are  paying  a 
price  for  their  courage.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  offices  of  both  the  South 
African  Council  of  Churches  in 
Johannesburg  and  the  South  African 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  in  Pre- 
toria were  bombed.  In  the  twisted 
mind  of  the  staunchly  religious 
Afrikaner  regime,  not  even  churches 
are  sacred. 

The  South  African  government's 
policy  of  co-option  is  not  new.  The 
creation  of  the  'homelands'  is  an 
example  of  how  the  government 
tries  to  buy  its  way  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  disenfranchised  South 
Africans.  By  offering  what  appear  to 
be  economic  and  political  incen- 
tives, Pretoria  hopes  to  woo  the  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  'moderate'  non- 
white population. 

Economic  destabilization  is  what 
South  Africa  does  to  any  of  its 
neighbours  who  attempt  to  resist 
apartheid  or  challenge  its  long- 
standing economic  domination  of 
southern  Africa.  Mozambique  and 
Angola  in  particular  are  two  coun- 
tries which  Pretoria  considers 
strategically  important.  If  either  of 
these  countries  was  allowed  to 
become  economically  successful, 
they  could  bolster  the  economy  of 
the  entire  region,  and  so  threaten 
South  Africa's  control  and  influence 
there.  Both  have  been  targets  of  a 
brutal  war  of  destabilization,  often 
waged  by  bandit  forces  armed  and 
outfitted  by  South  Africa.  These 
forces  terrorize,  kill  and  maim  civil- 


The following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
interview  with  Fr.  Albert  Nolan,  a 
fourth  generation  South  African,  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  Order  and 
a theologian  especially  interested  in 
the  development  of  South  African  the- 
ology. These  remarks  are  related  to 
apartheid  and  the  'theology'  behind 
that  system.  Reprinted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  December  16, 1988  issue, 
P.O.  Box  419281,  Kansas  City,  MO, 
64141. 

The  special  thing  about  South 
Africa  is  that  we  have  a regime 
that  uses  theology...  There's  much 
more  theology  on  South  African 
television  screens  than  you  will  get 
anyplace  else  in  the  world.  And 
this  is  because  the  ideology  that 
keeps  this  system  going,  to  some 
extent  anyway,  is  theological  in  a 


ip 

j.G 

Once  upon  a time  it  was  more  : » a 
specifically  what  you  might  call  a 1 1 v 
racist  theology,  in  the  sense  that  it  ! 1 3 
found  texts  in  Scripture  to  say  why  ] » i 
whites  are  superior  to  blacks...  1 1 1 

Now,  that  doesn't  wash  any  more...  I F 
The  new  theological  argument  ! 1 1 
the  government  uses  is  precisely 
the  separation  of  church  and  poli-  i 
tics.  Which  basically  means,  "The  ’ ; 
church  can't  tell  us  what  to  do...", 
quite  an  elaborate  theology  ^ 

because  it's  based  upon  the  fact  : 

that  the  state  itself  has  a divine  j ; 

mandate...  * ^ 

The  government  does  things  j f 

like  copy  out  Romans  13  and  trans-  ■ :■ 

late  it  into  all  African  languages,  | f 

and  sees  that  every  child  in  every  ! ^ 

school  reads  it...  "You  must  all  | J 

obey  the  governing  authorities.  j ■ 

Since  all  government  comes  from  I | 


ians,  and  destroy  entire  local 
economies  by  burning  crops,  sabo- 
taging transport  routes  and  blowing 
up  industries. 

The  brutality  of  destabilization 
has  been  well-documented.  When 
Alexandre  Dos  Santos,  Archbishop 
of  Maputo  (Mozambique's  capital 
city),  visited  Canada  last  year,  he 
told  Canadians  that  many  Mozam- 
bicans were  starving  and  without 
medical  care  because  of  terrorist 
attacks.  In  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Archbishop  said,  people  had 
only  the  bark  of  trees  for  clothing. 

Lee  Holland,  development  secre- 


tary for  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da, travelled  to  Mozambique  in 
September,  1988.  He  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Manjacaze  which  just  days 
before  had  been  overrun  by  South 
African-backed  MNR  bandits.  They 
came  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
indiscriminately  shot  up  houses  and 
people  as  they  moved,  Holland  said. 
Ninety-four  people  were  murdered. 
In  one  instance,  the  terrorists  broke 
into  a grocery  store,  and  when  they 
encountered  the  proprietor,  hacked 
off  both  his  arms. 

Also,  the  civil  war  in  Angola  is 
grist  for  South  Africa's  propaganda 
mill.  According  to  Pretoria,  the  wars 
in  Mozambique  and  Angola  prove 
that  independent  black  states  are 
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God,  the  civil  authorities  were 
appointed  by  God,  and  so  anyone 
who  resists  authority  is  rebelling 
against  God's  decision,  and  such 
an  act  is  bound  to  be  punished" 
Romans  13:1-2. 

Once  you  say  the  state  has 
divine  authority,  that  is  to  say  the 
state  really  deals  with  the  Chris- 
tianity or  not  of  public  affairs,  the 
church  is  relegated  to  only  private 
affairs,  the  soul  and  the  private 
aspects  of  a person's  life. 

Therefore,  the  state  tells  the 
church  what  its  role  is  as  a church 
and  what  its  limits  are,  and  what 
religion  is  about... 

Certain  traditions  easily  take  up 
this  doctrine  of  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  politics:  that  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  state  is  communist, 
atheistic  and  so  on.  It's  not  all  that 
different  from  right-wing  religions 


in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
comes  from  there... 

What  has  happened  since  1984 
or  1985  was  that  this  government 
wasn't  simply  committing  sins  of 
being  racist,  but  was  becoming 
repressive  and  sending  troops  into 
townships  killing  people... 

Finally,  sanctions  are  a very 
effective  form  of  pressure,  particu- 
larly when  you  realize  that  the 
whole  game  in  the  end  is  about 
money.  South  Africa  has  been  a 
capitalisf's  paradise,  because  you 
were  able  to  make  profits  here  like 
you  couldn't  make  anywhere  else, 
and  you  had  a system  in  which 
your  workers  couldn't  demand  too 
much.  You  had  an  ideology  that 
justified  your  giving  them  starva- 
tion wages.  So  sanctions  are  cen- 
tral... 


torn  apart  by  longstanding  ethnic 
rivalries,  and  are,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  governing  themselves.  Per- 
petuating such  a myth  helps  South 
Africa  legitimize  its  internal  racist 
policies. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  civil 
unrest  has  grown  in  South  Africa, 
and  international  pressure  against 
apartheid  has  increased,  the  South 
African  regime  has  flirted  with 
"reform".  In  1983,  for  example, 
white  South  Africans  approved  a 
new  constitution  which  established 
a three-part  parliament  with  sepa- 
rate chambers  for  whites,  coloureds 


and  Asians.  The  new  arrangement 
was  promoted  by  the  government  as 
a step  toward  democracy.  In  truth, 
the  new  structure  permits  only  lim- 
ited participation  by  some  non- 
whites. The  coloured  and  Asian 
chambers  have  no  power  to  legislate 
any  changes  in  the  apartheid  sys- 
tem. Similarly,  the  white  chamber 
has  veto  power  over  any  bills  the 
other  chambers  pass.  The  black 
majority  is  still  totally  excluded 
from  the  political  process,  leaving 
whites  with  a monopoly  over  real 
power. 

Other  reforms  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  little  if  anything  has 
changed.  Blacks  continue  to  suffer 
the  inherent  violence  of  apartheid: 


state  repression,  high  employment, 
broken  family  life,  poverty  wages, 
banning  orders  and  racial  hatred. 
Apartheid  is  alive  and  well  in  South 
Africa. 

However,  oppressed  South 
Africans  are  not  passive  victims. 
Since  the  early  days  of  white  colo- 
nial settlement,  indigenous  South 
Africans  have  fought  for  their 
rights.  They  continue  to  do  so  today, 
principally  through  the  African 
National  Congress,  a multi-racial, 
politically  pluralist  liberation  move- 
ment which  was  outlawed  by  the 
regime  in  1961. 

Pressure,  especially  in  the  form  of 
economic  sanctions,  from  the  inter- 
national community  can  help  the 
oppressed  people  of  South  Africa 
achieve  their  goal  of  a democratic, 
multi-racial  society.  The  key  to  real- 
izing that  dream,  however,  is  held 
by  the  people  themselves.  The 
future  of  South  Africa  is  in  their 
hands,  and  what  a future  that  could 
be!  Today,  South  Africa  holds  within 
its  borders  people  whose  origins 
and  cultures  derive  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  heights  to  which  they 
could  soar  together  — if  only  given 
the  chance! 

Gary  Kenny  is  a journalist  and  staff 
person  ivith  the  Inter-Church  Coalition 
on  Africa. 
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GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Mis- 
sionaries of  Africa  REPORT,  ]an- 
uary-February  1989  issue,  written  by 
Roger  Winter,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees. 

In  one  sense  he  didn't  have  much, 
this  old,  blind  man.  A refugee 
from  Mozambique,  he  had  a mat,  a 
space  of  his  own  under  a shade  tree, 
a bit  to  eat.  I wondered  how  he 
came  to  be  in  eastern  South  Africa, 
one  of  the  millions  uprooted  by 
endemic  violence  in  Mozambic]ue, 
one  of  the  thousands  who  fled  to 
Gazankulu  — a so-called  'home- 
land', where  so  many  of  South 
Africa's  black  populations  have 
been  forcibly  moved. 

I was  interested  because  I know 
what  it  takes  to  become  a refugee 
anywhere,  and  most  particularly,  in 
this  corner  of  Africa.  Peasants  in 
southwestern  Mozambique  do  not 
give  up  their  productive  land  easily. 
When  their  situation  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  flee,  their  trek  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension. 

Leaving  their  villages  at  night  to 
avoid  detection  by  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  they  slip  toward  the 
border,  mined  with  some  of  fhe 
most  terrible  creations  of  mankind. 

If  they  make  it  through  the  mines, 
they  encounter  a large  South 
African-built  fence,  electrified  with 
a charge  that  is  sometimes  lethal. 
Numerous  cases  have  been  docu- 
mented of  would-be  refugees  being 
electrocuted. 

Once  over  the  fence,  the  refugees 
are  in  Kruger  National  Park,  the 
region's  premier  game  park,  where 
truly  wild  animals  still  exist.  The 
loss  of  life  among  refugee  teenagers 
in  particular  is  large,  as  the  young 
people  decreasingly  know  how  to 


deal  with  wild  animals. 

Along  the  fence,  throughout  the 
park,  indeed  almost  anywhere  in 
South  Africa  outside  the  Gazankulu, 
the  refugees  may  be  detected  by  the 
authorities,  including  the  military 
mobilized  to  patrol  the  border  and 
instructed  to  keep  the  refugees  out, 
the  park  rangers  who  have  the  same 
mandate  as  they  patrol  the  park,  or 
any  of  the  elaborate  security  net- 
work constructed  by  South  Africa. 
And,  if  detected,  the  refugees  are 
arrested  and  trucked  to  the  border 
town  of  Komatipoort,  from  which 
they  are  forced  back  across  the  bor- 
der into  Mozambique. 

Knowing  all  this,  I marvelled  at 
how  this  old  man  — entirely  sight- 
less — could  become  a refugee  here. 
So  I asked,  and  that  was  how  I 
learned  that  in  another  sense  this 
old  man  had  a lot. 

He  called  out,  and  three  young 
children,  his  grandchildren,  scam- 
pered over.  After  he  explained  my 
interest,  the  excited  children  took 
their  places  to  demonstrate  to  me 
how  they  fled  their  home.  Taking 
turns  riding  on  the  old  man's  back, 
each  also  shared  in  holding  his  stick 
and  leading  him  and  their  little 
group  through  that  series  of  incredi- 
ble obstacles. 

On  balance,  though  sightless,  this 
man  was  well  endowed.  He  valued 
life,  his  own  and  that  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  acted  to  preserve  a future 
for  them  all.  His  determination  suc- 
ceeded and  they  were  all  at  least 
temporarily  safe. 

This  man  and  fhese  children  are 
real,  but  in  many  ways  they  are  typ- 
ical of  most  of  Africa's  refugees. 
Before  the  violence  and  the  war  that 
caused  their  flight,  they  were  self- 
sufficient.  Given  peace,  they  will  be 


again.  Determination,  resourceful- 
ness and  hope  are  in  no  short  sup- 
ply among  them. 

Statistics 

Following  are  some  1987  statistics  on 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  with 
the  empdiasis  on  Africa.  Sources  for  the 
statistics  include  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  and  other  agencies.  Because 
of  various  difficulties  in  obtaining  reli- 
able data,  including  the  reluctance  of 
refugees  to  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves in  countries  of  asylum,  the 
statistics  are  approximate. 

Refugees 

Leading  African  countries  in  terms 
of  world's  refugees: 


Mozambique 

1,122,300 

Angola 

917,000 

Sudan 

205,000 

Rwanda 

196,000 

Burundi 

179,000 

Western  Sahara 

165,000 

Uganda 

96,900 

Internally  Displaced 

The  following  table  presents  only 
reported  estimates  in  seven  coun- 
tries: 


South  Africa 

3,570,000 

Angola 

3,500,000 

Mozambique 

2,000,000 

Sudan 

1,500,000 

Chad 

300,000 

Ethiopia 

1,300,000 

Uganda 

250,000 

J 
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IN  FOCUS 


Facts  and  Figures 

Apartheid 

An  Afrikaan  word  meaning  'separation',  apartheid  is  a constitutional  system 
of  racial  segregation.  The  purpose  of  this  racial  segregation  is  to  guarantee 
white  control  of  the  economy  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  black  labour, 
and  to  preserve  "white  western  Christian  civilization"  in  South  Africa. 
Apartheid  was  established  by  the  National  Party  which  came  to  power  in 
1948,  and  the  concept  is  at  the  root  of  an  entire  system  of  racial  segregation 
laws  whose  result  is  exploitation  of  the  majority  of  non-whites  by  a white 
minority. 

African 

The  total  black  population,  of  Bantu  origin,  denied  participation  in  the  cen- 
tral government.  Half  live  in  bantustans,  half  in  urban  areas. 

Coloured 

A term  used  by  the  government  referring  to  those  of  mixed  race. 

Asians 

Those  belonging  to  communities  originating  in  India,  China  and  other  Asian 
countries. 

Afrikaner 

The  Afrikaans-speaking  part  of  the  white  population.  Afrikaners  (Boers)  are 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  colonizers  who  came  to  South  Africa  in  1652.  They 
are  also  of  German  and  French  Huguenot  descent. 

Bantustans 

Parcels  of  land  allocated  to  Africans  and  representing  only  13  percent  of  the 
total  land  in  South  Africa,  on  which  74  percent  of  the  population  must  live. 
Many  African  people  were  forcibly  removed  to  the  bantustans  designated  for 
them.  The  10  bantustans  were  created  by  the  white  government  in  1959  and 
are  referred  to  as  "homelands"  to  imply  the  people  originated  there.  The  ban- 
tustans are  hugely  overcrowded,  overworked  and  eroded,  have  few  indus- 
tries, urban  ceirtres  and  mineral  resources,  and  no  ports. 

ANC 

The  African  National  Congress  (ANC)  has  united  various  sectors  of  the  pop- 
ulation against  apartheid  and  is  the  main  opposition  movement  in  South 
Africa.  Its  activity  is  mainly  political  and  it  organizes  underground  resistance 
to  apartheid.  Founded  in  1912,  it  was  banned  in  1960  by  the  South  African 
government,  which  imprisoned  many  people,  including  its  leader.  Nelson 
Mandela,  who  is  still  in  prison.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Lusaka,  Zambia. 

UDF 

The  United  Democratic  Front  (UDF)  is  a coalition  of  more  than  600  organiza- 
tions against  apartheid.  It  is  the  largest  anti-apartheid  organization  in  the 
country  and  was  banned  from  activity  in  February,  1988.  Nearly  all  of  its 
leaders  are  currently  in  prison,  underground  or  in  exile. 

Mandate,  Special  Edition,  1988 
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is  bound  with  barbed  wire. 


be 


Wives  and  mothers 


of  detainees  at 


St.  Charles  Lwanga 


church,  Soshanguve, 


South 


'7 
1 1 


believe  more  than  ever, 
that  the  system  existing  in 
South  Africa  is  against  the 
grain  of  everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  hopeful  and 
dignified  in  human  history; 
that  it  is  a denial  of 
humanity,  not  only  of  the 
majority  being  oppressed 
but  of  the  minority 
associated  with  that 
oppression;  that  it  is 
profoundly  unjust;  that  it  is 
totally  corrupted  and 
corrupting;  that  it  is  a 
system  with  which  nobody 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  live.  ” 


So  i i th  Africa  n poet 
Breyton  Breytenbach 


sauixiD 

missions 


SCARBORO 

MISSIONS 


Christian  faith  service  at  Regina  Mundi,  Soweto,  held  on  National 
Detainees'  Day  to  protest  the  banning  of  17  different  organizations. 
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Willy  Amutenya 


By  Jack  Panozzo 


A Thirst  for  Justice 


Willy  Amutenya's  life  when  he 
seemed  destined  to  become  one  of 
Namibia's  top  middle-distance  run- 
ners, a potential  Olympic  medalist. 
His  greatest  challenge  was  bursting 
off  the  starting  blocks  and  breezing 
past  a swift  competitor.  A champion 
sprinter  for  Namibia  who  ran  sec- 
ond in  the  800-metres  at  a national 
inter-collegiate  athletics  meet  thir- 
teen years  ago,  Willy's  future  was 
clearly  on  track.  That  was  before  the 
brutality  of  South  Africa's  unde- 
clared war  against  Namibia's  peo- 
ple hit  him  full  force.  Willy  still  lives 
with  the  scars. 

Going  into  exile  in  1978  to  join 
Namibia's  liberation  movement,  the 
Southwest  Africa  People's  Organi- 
zation, he  soon  found  himself  one  of 
hundreds  of  refugees  massed  in  a 
camp  in  Angola  near  Cassinga.  It 
was  the  site  of  one  of  the  worst  mas- 
sacres by  South  African  troops  that 
left  hundreds  of  people  dead  or 
wounded.  "It  was  a miracle  I sur- 
vived." Injured  when  the  attack 
began,  he  crawled  into  a trench  and 
lay  there  until  the  killing  was  over. 

The  real  agony,  however,  had 
only  just  begun.  The  attack  cost 
Willy  his  right  arm  and  his  freedom. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  a secret 
South  African  detention  camp  at 
Mariental  for  more  than  six  years. 

He  endured  relentless  harassment 
and  constant  beatings.  "At  first 
there  was  forced  labour.  We  had  to 


dig  trenches  and  wash  the  soldiers 
clothes."  It  was  only  after  several 
prisoners  escaped  and  revealed  the 
camp's  existence  that  it  was  visited 
in  1984  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Soon  after  on  October  8,  1984, 
his  32nd  birthday,  he  was  released 
along  with  a group  of  other 
detainees. 

Today  at  37,  Willy 
may  be  running  the 
greatest  race  of  his 
life,  one  in  which  the 
prize  is  the  future  of 
Namibia  and  its  peo- 
ple. In  January,  Willy 
took  on  the 
formidable  task  of 
Coordinating  Secre- 
tary of  Namibia's 
Catholic  Justice  and 
Peace  Commission.  Is 
it  dangerous?  "Yes, 
it's  dangerous  for  me  personally," 
he  says,  adding,  "and  also  for  every- 
one working  with  the  Commission. 
You  see,  the  South  Africans  don't 
like  people  who  point  out  that 
they're  wrong." 

Willy  was  in  Canada  last  Fall  for 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace's 
"Action  on  Southern  Africa".  He 
travelled  across  Canada  speaking 
with  Canadians  about  the  situation 
and  encouraging  people  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  support. 

"I  was  very  encouraged  by  how 
many  Catholics,  how  many  Canadi- 
ans, were  interested  in  what  I had  to 
say  about  the  church's  action  in 
Namibia.  They  really  wanted  to 
know  what  was  happening,  espe- 
cially about  the  effects  of  the  occu- 
pation." 


He  said  Canadians  were  very 
moved  to  learn  about  the  profound 
effects  the  war  in  Namibia  has  had 
on  people  who  have  seen  family 
and  friends  killed,  homes  and  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  live  daily  with 
fear,  never  knowing  when  the  war 
will  come  to  an  end  for  them. 

Willy's  family  suffered,  too.  "Four 
from  my  family  were 
forced  to  go  into 
exile."  He  said  his 
work  involves  work- 
ing for  justice  at  the 
parish  level,  "helping 
people  examine 
together  the  cause  of 
the  evil  which  now 
grips  our  country." 

The  Catholic  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Com- 
mission's main  pur- 
pose, Willy 
explained,  is  to  promote  social  jus- 
tice in  the  country.  "We're  establish- 
ing regional  commissions  at  the 
parish  and  congregational  level  all 
over  Namibia,"  he  says,  his  hand 
moving  in  an  arc-like  sweeping  ges- 
ture. "We  now  have  seven  regional 
commissions  in  northern  regions  of 
Ovambo  and  Kavango,  in  the  east  in 
Caprivi,  and  in  central  and  western 
Namibia." 

"As  people  grow  and  deepen 
their  awareness  of  the  social  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  they're  able  to 
respond  better  to  the  causes  and 
demands  of  justice  and  liberation  in 
their  own  community,"  he  says. 
"Bishop  Haushiku  along  with  the 
other  churches,  including  South 
Africa's  bishops  have  condemned 
atrocities  committed  by  South 
African  forces.  The  Commission's 
work  expands  the  church's  ability  to 
respond  and  reach  out." 
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Once  in  place, 
the  regional  com- 
missions become 
part  of  a nationwide 
network.  A parish 
which  decides  to 
open  a regional 
office  is  free  to 
determine  how  best 
to  address  condi- 
tions in  their  area.  If 
they  take  action, 
they  inform  the 
Windhoek  office. 

Willy  coordinates 
information 
between  them,  the 
bishop  and  the 
Windhoek  Diocesan 
Commission.  In  this 
way  local  incidents 
can  no  longer  be 
isolated  by  South 
African  authorities 
or  troops;  the  Com- 
mission and  its 
regional  offices 
make  it  a national  issue. 

Where  atrocities  are  concerned, 
Willy  will  coordinate  legal  and  for- 
mal challenges.  "It's  also  my 
responsibility  to  witness  atrocities; 
so,  if  something  happens,  I must 
run."  It's  also  not  unusual  for  Com- 
mission offices  to  be  beset  by  people 
whom  the  army  or  police  have  beat- 
en. "We'll  call  the  lawyers  and  jour- 
nalists; we'll  pay  the  court  costs,  if 
need  be,"  he  says. 

The  Justice  and  Peace  Commis- 
sion was  launched  in  1978  by  Bish- 
op Rudolph  Koppman,  the  former 
bishop  of  Windhoek,  the  capital. 
"The  situation  was  very  critical  in 
the  country  at  that  time.  It's  then 
that  I was  detained,"  adds  Willy. 
Through  the  Commission,  the 


church  publicly  challenges  and 
denounces  detentions  and  atrocities 
which  were  taking  place. 

All  the  churches  have  been 
courageous  in  confronting  South 
African  human  rights  abuses,  speak- 
ing as  individual  churches  and 
together  through  the  Namibian 
Council  of  Churches.  With  Bishop 
Boniface  Haushiku's  appointment 
as  Catholic  bishop  of  Windhoek,  all 
major  churches  are  now  led  by  black 
Namibian  clergy.  In  addition,  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Commission  is 
linked  to  the  Southern  African 
Catholic  Bishops  Conference. 

The  churches'  voice  is  significant. 


Over  70  percent  of 
Namibia's  people 
are  Christian,  of 
those,  half  are 
Lutherans,  ten  per- 
cent Catholic  and 
nine  percent  are 
Anglican.  But,  the 
churches  pay  a high 
price  for  their  stand. 
Church  people  have 
been  harassed  and 
detained;  churches 
and  buildings  dese- 
crated; a seminary 
and  Council  offices 
were  firebombed. 
How  well  Namib- 
^ ians  are  bearing  up 

1 is  probably  best 
8 understood  from  an 

Q. 

incident  while  Willy 
g was  in  prison.  "My 

2 mother  and  father 
I were  permitted  to 

visit  me  once.  I 
could  sense  they  felt 
pain  deeply,  but  they  didn't  cry  or 
show  any  emotion  when  they  saw 
me.  It  gave  me  hope,"  he  says  with 
emphasis,  "because  it  showed  how 
they  and  so  many  others  could 
endure  this  situation.  And  that's 
what  will  save  them.  They  suffer, 
but  they  are  strong." 

"The  South  Africans  have  partic- 
ularly threatened  missionary  priests 
with  deportation,  especially  those 
who  have  spoken  out  against  occu- 
pation and  human  rights  abuses," 
Willy  said.  "Fortunately,  they  con- 
tinue their  work  because  they  know 
God  is  more  powerful  than  the 
warnings  of  South  African  officials." 

As  a notable  example  of  a mis- 
sionary priesf  deported.  Will  point- 
ed to  the  1978  deportation  of  Oblate 


Youths  at  a 'Save  the 
Press'  meeting 
express  their  rejec- 
tion of  government 
threats  to  close  down 
four  more  publica- 
tions. Mitchell's  Plain 
township.  Cape 
Town. 
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Demand  for  sanctions 

In  March,  1989,  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  met  with  Exter- 
nal Affairs  Minister  Joe  Clark  and 
called  upon  him  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  trade  with  South  Africa, 
to  grant  full  recognition  of  the 
African  National  Congress  and  to 
downgrade  Canada's  Embassy  in 


South  Africa.  Development  and 
Peace  representatives  carried  with 
them  40  boxes  containing  signa- 
tures of  120,000  Canadians  who 
call  on  Ottawa  to  condemn  South 
African  aggression  into  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  to  continue 
with  more  effective  and  compre- 
hensive economic  sanctions. 


Superior  General  Pr.  Heinz  Hunke. 
"He  said  South  African  forces  had 
beaten  up  the  people  in  Kashinga. 
What  he  said  was  true;  we  have  wit- 
nesses. But  he  became  a difficult 
person  in  the  eyes  of  the  South 
African  Administrator  General,  so 
he  was  deported." 

It's  the  mineral  wealth  that's  kept 
South  Africa  in  Namibia  all  these 
years,  and  it's  in  employment  or  the 
lack  of  it  that  black  Namibians  suf- 
fer most.  South  Africa's  policy  of 
apartheid  plays  its  ugly  role  here, 
too.  "Whites  are  the  first  persons  to 
get  a good,  well-paying  job.  Then 
come  the  coloureds  and  then  finally 
the  blacks,"  says  Willy. 

The  unspoken  threat  of  unem- 
ployment is  used  to  coerce  and 
silence  potential  critics.  "A  well- 
educated  black  person  who  criti- 
cizes is  marked  and  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  person.  They  won't  find 
a job  open  to  them."  That's  why  so 
many  young  people  who  "didn't 
forget  the  struggle"  find  it  difficult 
to  get  a job.  All  the  churches  are  try- 
ing to  find  jobs,  but  still  there  aren't 
enough  vacancies  or  opportunities. 

Mining  is  still  the  major  industry 
with  all  the  mines  South  African  or 
British-owned.  Work  in  the  mines  is 
virtually  the  only  job  open  to  blacks. 
In  Windhoek,  the  civil  service  is 
reserved  primarily  for  coloureds 
and  whites.  The  few  blacks  that  are 
employed  are  with  private  business- 
es and  companies. 

What  South  Africa  fears  most  is 
that  they  have  failed  to  win  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people, 
says  Willy,  adding  "the  South 
Africans  often  tried  to  win  over 
very  poor  Namibian  people  by  brib- 
ing them  with  tins  of  beef,  but  they 
failed.  So  they  turned  to  using  force; 


beating  people  up  and  destroying 
their  property." 

"They  thought  causing  suffering 
would  frighten  people,"  says  Willy, 
"but  this  hasn't  worked.  All  they 
did  was  win  more  people  over  for 
the  Southwest  African  People's 
Organization.  It  is  viewed  by  major- 
ity Namibians  as  the  only  genuine 
liberation  movement  in  the  coun- 
try." 

As  the  last  colony  in  Africa, 
Namibians  live  in  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  day  when  at  last  they 
will  live  in  their  own,  independent 
nation. 

Namibians  are  far  from  reas- 
sured, says  Willy,  by  the  agreement 
signed  last  December  by  South 
Africa,  Cuba  and  Angola,  "giving" 
Namibia  independence  in  1991.  "We 
know  South  Africa  very  well,"  he 
says.  "They  are  not  prepared  to 
leave  Namibia.  When  negotiations 
began,  they  sent  more  troops  to 
northern  Namibia.  These  troops  cre- 
ated skepticism  among  the  people." 

While  Willy  sounded  confident 
about  the  future  of  Namibia,  he  also 
sounded  a loud  chord  of  caution 
about  expecting  too  much  from 
recent  negotiations  to  end  the  fight- 


ing and  bring  about  an  independent 
Namibia.  One  thing  is  certain,  given 
the  flimsy  prospect  of  genuine  inde- 
pendence and  South  Africa's  contin- 
ued military  presence,  the  rights  of 
Namibians  remain  threatened. 

The  important  thing  says  Willy  is 
to  push  on  both  sides  for  social  jus- 
tice in  Canada  and  Namibia,  all  of 
the  third  world.  We  can't  say,  he 
believes,  we're  only  going  to  deal 
with  matters  in  our  own  country. 

"As  Christians  we  live  in  the 
hope  that  the  whole  world  belongs 
to  God,  and  God  gave  it  to  us,  so  we 
are  one  family  and  we  believe  these 
divisions  are  not  God's  will." 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  part  of  , 
the  world  we  live  in,  that's  not 
important,"  he  goes  on.  "We  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  knowing  that  one  day  we 
will  be  one  together  with  God.  So, 
let's  all  of  us  work  hard  to  bring 
about  genuine  social  justice,  togeth- 
er!" 

jack  Panozzo  works  ivith  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace,  and  does  some  free- 
lance writing  as  well. 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


I 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


A letter  from  a friend  and  Fr. 
Fraiik's  reply  remind  Chris- 
tians that  joy  is  to  be  celebrated  and 
lived  throughout  their  lives. 


Dear  Frank, 


It  is  disheartening  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  sadness  and  con- 
fusion which  mark  our  church.  We 
have  come  to  accept  the  many 
changes  in  the  Catholic  community 
as  an  unfolding  evolution,  but  I find 
the  present  loss  of  any  lasting  peace 
or  joy  in  our  community  as 
nothing  less  than  frightening.  In 
spite  of  our  theological  develop- 
ment and  spiritual  sophistication, 
we  now  speak  of  our  church  as  if  it 
is  in  mourning.  How  drastic  a shift 
from  the  early  Christian  community. 
Even  in  their  confusion,  their  perse- 
cution or  their  theological  simplicity 
they  found  great  joy  in  the  simple 
gifts  of  God.  Their  Christ  was  the 
guiding  shepherd  gathering  his 
flock  together,  promising  peace,  and 
filling  hearts  with  love.  They  spoke 
of  miracles,  of  healing,  and  of  the 
profound  hope  of  resurrection.  A 
great  many  contemporary  Catholics 


South  Africans  of  all  denominations 
gather  to  light  candles  and  pray  for 
detained  family  members  and  friends. 
Johannesburg. 


Celebrators  of  Joy 


i 
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welcome  the  same  vision  but  find 
that  we  have  allowed  the  wonder  of 
this  message  to  be  stilled  and  our 
hearts  to  be  made  quiet  by  ritualistic 
and  penitential  piety.  We  have 
shunned  joy  for  the  comfort  of 
anguish. 

I ask  myself  who  is  to  blame  for 
this  transformation,  but  1 find  the 
answer  difficult  to  bear.  We  have 
created  a community  of  contradic- 
tions. We  believe  that  Christ's  lega- 
cy was  the  gift  of  life,  yet  above 
every  church  altar  we  are  overcome 
by  a crucified  image  of  horror  and 
suffering.  We  speak  of  a fellowship 
which  will  unite  the  world,  yet  we 
use  issues  of  Catholic  doctrine 
against  those  in  most  need  of  the  all 
embracing  love  of  Christianity.  We 
read  with  reverence  of  the  Son  of 
God  who  chose  to  live  simplicity 
and  humility,  yet  we  worship  in 
churches  resplendent  with  wealth. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  the  profound 
question  whether  we  have  allocated 
the  act  of  worship  to  turn  from  cele- 
bration into  servile  drudgery.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  sinful  that  we 
have  permitted  the  revelation  of  the 
birth  of  "a  great  joy  to  be  shared  by 
the  whole  people"  to  be  darkened 
by  centuries  of  a church  filled  with 
our  own  pain,  pride  and  guilt.  Our 
joy  is  now  without  depth  and  our 
peace  is  weak  and  full  of  turmoil. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
the  late  twentieth  century  is  of  our 
own  making.  We  have  constructed 
rhetoric  to  explain  away  blatant 
contradictions.  We  have  proven  to 
be  our  own  enemies.  Now  as  we 
enter  the  next  millennium,  we  must 
begin  to  face  the  problems  of  our 
dying  church.  The  responsibility  to 
be  reunited  in  the  peace  and  joy  of 
Christ  lies  with  each  of  us  individu- 


ally. If  joy  does  not  blossom  first  in 
our  own  hearts,  we  will  continue  to 
look  aimlessly  outside  ourselves  for 
a peace  without  foundation  as  we 
remain  in  the  pitiful  comfort  of  our 
own  despair  choked  by  the  worries 
of  life.  We  can  speak  endlessly  about 
good  Christian  principles,  but 
unless  we  make  a commitment  to 
personal  joy,  our  spiritual  joy  is 
shallow  and  tinged  with  regret. 

There  is  a new  vision  of  the 
church  where  all  is  not  dark  and 
where  change  of  outdated  structures 
is  not  feared.  To  meet  this  new  hori- 
zon with  anything  less  than  the  joy 
promised  by  Christ  will  foil  our 
Christian  dreams  and  confuse  our 
community.  Sinful  structures  filled 
with  complacent  anguish  and  bitter- 
ness will  be  renewed,  but  first  each 
of  us  individually  must  be  filled 
with  new  life.  Resurrection  is  per- 
sonal. That  is  the  responsibility 
which  comes  with  the  great  gift  of 
life. 

1 admire  your  decision  to  become 
and  remain  a priest.  You  must 
always  keep  this  great  vision  of  a 
church  filled  with  joy,  fellowship 
and  understanding.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  I pray  for  your 
dreams  and  for  all  dreamers  like 
you. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Paul 

Dear  Paul, 

Thank  you  for  your  very  clear  letter 
underlining  the  importance  of 
working  out  of  and  celebrating  the 
gift  of  joy  that  is  ours  as  Christians. 


What  you  say  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  us  as  missionaries  because 
our  work  is  almost  always  among 
people  who  are  suffering  some  sort 
of  pain,  anguish,  brokenness,  loneli- 
ness and  other  conditions  opposed 
to  joy.  Faced  with  these  realities  our 
invitation  is  one  which  calls  us  to 
remember  that  joy  is  a mark  of  both 
the  believer  and  the  church  and  that 
it  is  derived  from  and  grounded  in 
our  God  who  is  the  God  of  life  and 
who  finds  great  joy  in  that  life. 
Indeed,  God  considers  this  life  so 
important  that  Jesus  is  sent  to  bring 
us  fullness  of  life  so  that  our  joy 
may  be  full  (cf.  Jn  16:24). 

As  missionaries  we  must  also 
keep  before  us  that  this  same  joy  is 
connected  with  proclamation  (cf.  Lk 
2:10;  Mt.  28:8).  Indeed,  every  word 
of  the  Good  news  brings  fuller  life 
and  this  life  fills  us  with  joy.  And 
this  is  cause  for  celebration.  Our 
own  proclamation  and  celebration 
of  joy  is  simply  a mirror  of  the  joy 
our  loving  God  experiences  over 
each  one  of  us  (cf.  Zeph  3:16-18). 

1 know  your  own  life  is  marked 
not  only  with  the  emotion  but  also 
with  the  quality  that  is  joy.  Knowing 
the  importance  of  this  gift  to  the 
missionary  life  is  probably  one  of 
the  reasons  you  were  originally 
attracted  to  Scarboro.  My  prayer  for 
you  is  that  you  continue  to  live  this 
joy  in  proclamation  and  celebration 
each  day. 

In  the  joy  of  the  Risen  Lord, 

Frank 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M.,  is  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Scarboro' s Formation-Educa- 
tion Department. 
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The  Church  and  Racism 

Towards  a more  fraternal  society 


The  following  excerpts  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Vatican's  Justice  and 
Peace  Commission  document  The 
Church  and  Racism.  The  document 
does  not  attempt  a complete  history  of 
racism  nor  does  it  imply  an  effort  to 
gloss  over  the  weaknesses  and  at  times 
complicity  of  certain  church  leaders  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  church  in 
racism  itself.  The  document  begins 
with  a definition,  "Historically,  racial 
prejudice,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  awareness  of  the  biologi- 
cally determined  superiority  of  one's 
own  race  or  ethnic  group  with  respect 
to  others,  developed  above  all  from  the 
practice  of  colonization  and  slavery  at 
the  dawn  of  the  modern  era." 

Excerpted  here  are  sections  of  the 
document  which  refer  directly  to  the 
case  of  South  Africa  although  the  doc- 
ument points  out  that  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination must  be  firmly  opposed.  It 
would  be  hypocritical  to  point  a finger 
at  only  one  country:  rejection  based  on 
race  exists  on  every  continent. 

-Editor's  note 


he  most  obvious 
form  of  racism, 

in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  to  be  found 
today  is  institutional- 
ized racism.  This  type  is 
still  sanctioned  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  a country.  It  is  justified 
by  an  ideology  of  the  superiority  of 
persons  from  European  stock  over 
those  of  African  or  Indian  origin  or 
'coloured',  which  is,  by  some,  sup- 
ported by  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  regime 
of  apartheid  or  of  "separate  devel- 
opment". This  regime  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  has  long  been 
characterized  by  a radical  segrega- 
tion in  vast  areas  of  public  life, 
between  the  black,  coloured,  Indian 
and  white  peoples,  with  only  the 
latter,  although  numerically  a 
minority,  holding  political  power 
and  considering  themselves  masters 
of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory. All  South  Africans  are 
defined  by  a race  to  which  they  are 
officially  assigned.  Although  some 
steps  towards  change  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years,  the  black 
majority  of  the  population  remains 
excluded  from  effective  representa- 
tion in  national  government  and 
enjoys  citizenship  in  word  only. 
Many  are  relegated  to  "homelands" 
which  are  hardly  capable  of  being 
self-sustaining  and  are  moreover 
economically  and  politically  depen- 
dent on  the  central  power.  The 
majority  of  Christian  churches  of 
that  country  has  denounced  the  seg- 
regationist policy.  The  international 
community  and  the  Holy  See  have 


also  made  strong  pronouncements 
in  this  regard...  It  is  urgent  that 
these  prejudices  be  overcome  in 
order  to  build  the  future  on  the 
principle  of  the  equal  dignity  of 
every  person.  Experience  has  shown 
moreover  that  peaceful  evolutions 
are  possible...  The  entire  South 
African  community,  as  well  as  the 
international  community,  must 
make  every  effort  to  promote  a con- 
crete dialogue  between  the  principal 
parties  involved.  It  is  important  that 
the  fear  which  causes  so  much 
inflexibility  be  banished.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  avoid  allowing  internal 
conflicts  to  be  exploited  by  others  to 
the  detriment  of  justice  and  peace... 

The  Christian  doctrine 
about  the  human  person 

has  developed  from,  and  is  enlight- 
ened by,  biblical  Revelation,  as  well 
as  from  a continuous  confrontation 
with  the  aspirations  and  experiences 
of  peoples.  This  doctrine  has 
inspired  the  church's  attitudes,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned, 
throughout  history.  It  has  been 
clearly  taken  up  and  synthesized  for 
our  times  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  several  key  texts.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  an  example  of 
this;  "All  men  and  women  are 
endowed  with  a rational  soul  and 
are  created  in  God's  image;  they 
have  the  same  nature  and  origin 
and,  being  redeemed  by  Christ,  they 
enjoy  the  same  divine  calling  and 
destiny;  there  is  here  a basic  equali- 
ty between  all  men  and  women  and 
it  must  be  given  ever  greater  recog- 
nition... 
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"Charity  is  not  just  a simple  feeling  of 

BENEVOLENCE  OR  PITY.  It  AIMS  AT  ENABLING 
EACH  AND  EVERY  ONE  TO  BENEFIT  EFFECTIVELY 
FROM  WORTHY  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE  DUE  IN  JUS- 
TICE: FOR  SURVIVAL,  FREEDOM  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES..." 


This  principle  of  the 
equal  dignity  of  persons, 

of  whatever  race,  already  finds  solid 
support  in  the  sciences  and  a firm 
basis  in  philosophy,  ethics  and  reli- 
gions in  general.  The  Christian  faith 
respects  this  intuition,  this  affirma- 
tion, and  rejoices  in  it.  It  represents 
a considerable  convergence  among 
the  various  disciplines  which  rein- 
forces the  convictions  of  the  majori- 
ty of  people  of  good  will  and  allows 
universal  Declarations,  Conventions 
and  International  Agreements  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  to  be  drawn  up.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Paul  VI  spoke 
about  "an  axiom  of  the  highest 
human  wisdom  of  all  times"... 

The  Christian  teaching  has  in  fact 
serious  moral  consequences  which 
can  be  summarized  in  three  key 
words:  respect  for  differences,  fra- 
ternity, solidarity. 

If  people,  and  human  communi- 
ties, are  all  equal  in  dignity,  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  all  have,  at 
a given  moment,  equal  physical 
abilities,  cultural  endowments  or 
that  they  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
development.  Equality  does  not 
mean  uniformity.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  the  diversity  and  comple- 
mentarity of  one  another's  cultural 
riches  and  moral  qualities.  Equality 
of  treatment  therefore  implies  a cer- 
tain recognition  of  differences 
which  minorities  themselves 
demand  in  order  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  their  own  specific  characteris- 


tics, in  respect  for  others  and  for  the 
common  good  of  society  and  the 
world  community.  No  human 
group,  however,  can  boast  of  having 
a natural  superiority  over  others,  or 
of  exercising  any  discrimination  that 
affects  the  basic  rights  of  the  person. 

Mutual  respect  is  not  enough: 
fraternity  must  be  established.  The 
dynamism  necessary  for  such  frater- 
nity is  none  other  than  charity, 
which  is  also  very  much  at  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  message:  "Every 
man  is  my  brother."  Charity  is  not 
just  a simple  feeling  of  benevolence 
or  pity.  It  aims  at  enabling  each  and 
every  one  to  benefit  effectively  from 
worthy  conditions  of  life  due  in  jus- 
tice: for  survival,  freedom  and 
development  in  all  circumstances... 

Recognition  of  fraternity 
is  not  enough.  One  must  go  on 
to  effective  solidarity  between  all,  in 
particular  between  rich  and  poor. 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  recent  encyclical, 
SoUicitudo  Rei  Socialis  insists  on 
interdependence  "sensed  as  a sys- 
tem determining  relationships  in  the 
contemporary  world...  and  accepted 
as  a moral  category..."  Peace  among 
people  and  nations  is  at  stake: 

"peace  is  the  fruit  of  solidarity"... 

Doctrine  and  examples 
by  themselves  are  not  suf- 
ficient.The  victims  of  racism, 

wherever  they  may  be,  must  be 
defended.  Acts  of  discrimination 
among  persons  and  peoples  for 
racist  or  other  reasons  — religious 
or  ideological  — and  which  lead  to 
contempt  and  to  the  phenomena  of 
exclusion,  must  be  denounced  and 


brought  to  light  without  hesitation 
and  strongly  rejected  in  order  to 
promote  equitable  behaviour,  leg- 
islative dispositions  and  social 
structures. 

An  increasing  number  of  people 
have  become  more  sensitive  to  this 
injustice  and  are  opposing  all  forms 
of  racism.  They  may  be  doing  so  out 
of  religious  conviction  or  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  This  inspires 
them  at  times  to  stand  up  against 
repression  by  certain  powers,  or  at 
least  against  the  pressures  of  a sec- 
tarian public  opinion,  and  to  face 
scorn  and  imprisonment.  Christians 
do  not  hesitate,  with  the  necessary 
discernment,  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  in  this  struggle  for 
the  dignity  of  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, always  showing  a preference 
for  non-violent  means... 

On  10  September  1988, 
during  his  visit  to  South- 
ern Africa,  the  Pope 
addressed  all  the  bishops 
of  the  region,  gathered  in 

Harare,  and,  in  particular,  he  said 
to  them:  "The  question  of  apartheid, 
understood  as  a system  of  social, 
economic  and  political  discrimina- 
tion, engages  your  mission  as  teach- 
ers and  spiritual  guides  of  your 
flocks  in  a necessary  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  counteract  injustices 
and  to  advocate  the  replacement  of 
that  policy  with  one  consistent  with 
justice  and  love.  I encourage  you  to 
continue  to  hold  firmly  and  coura- 
geously to  the  principles  which  are 
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at  the  basis  of  a peaceful  and  just 
response  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  your  fellow  citizens..." 

Respect  for  every  person  and 
every  race  is  respect  for  basic  rights. 


dignity  and  fundamental  equality. 
This  does  not  mean  erasing  cultural 
differences.  Instead  it  is  important 
to  educate  to  a positive  appreciation 
of  the  complementary  diversity  of 
peoples.  A well-understood  plural- 


ism resolves  the  problem  of  closed 
racism... 

The  message  the  church  proposes 
to  everyone,  and  which  she  tries  to 
live  is;  "Every  person  is  my  brother 
or  sister." 


Bishops  sanction  non-violent  protest 


The  Catholic  bishops 
of  nine  southern 
African  countries 
have  given  qualified 
approval  to  non-vio- 
lent community 
protest,  civil  disobe- 
dience and  passive  resistance  as 
methods  of  ending  "grave  and 
prolonged  injustice."  They  have 
formed  a regional  body  under 
whose  auspices  they  issued  this 
first  joint  document  on  justice  and 
peace  in  southern  Africa.  In  their 
preface  all  the  bishops  say  they 
have  resolved  unanimously  "to 
work  more  actively"  to  bring 
about  justice  and  peace  in  the 
region;  they  solemnly  commit 
themselves  to  the  task  and  invite 
the  rest  of  the  Church  to  join  them. 
The  countries  concerned  are 
Angola,  Botswana,  Lesotho, 
Mozambique,  Namibia,  Sao  Tome 
e Principe,  South  Africa,  Swazi- 
land and  Zimbabwe. 

One  of  the  signs  of  hope  the 
bishops  see  is  that  human  dignity 
is  being  better  respected  in  parts 


of  the  region  as  people  successfully 
free  themselves  from  internal 
oppression.  But  they  are  aware  of 
"grave  injustices,"  among  which 
they  list  contempt  for  human  life, 
the  many  cases  in  which  people  are 
killed  without  trial  following  sus- 
picion of  witchcraft  or  trafficking 
with  the  country's  enemies.  They 
also  condemn  neo-colonialism,  war 
and  apartheid,  and  say  there  is  a 
great  cry  from  the  "oppressed  peo- 
ples of  South  Africa  today,  'Give  us 
peace'". 

The  section  of  the  document 
dealing  with  why  people  should 
work  for  justice  and  peace  is  signif- 
icant because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  criticism,  often  made  of 
the  Church,  that  trying  to  get  rid  of 
injustice  is  outside  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  is  purely  political.  The 
bishops  give  a lengthy  rebuttal  of 
this  point  of  view,  basing  their 
answer  on  Scripture.  They  com- 
ment: "To  those  who  object  that  we 
are  now  political  and  interfering  in 
the  role  of  governmenf  we  affirm 
that  the  way  the  Church  trans- 
forms society  is  part  of  her  mission. 
The  Church  is  not  seeking  political 


power  in  pursuing  this  mission.  We 
are  not  going  beyond  our  responsi- 
bilities when  compassion  inspires 
us  to  work  for  justice;  we  are  ful- 
filling them." 

Finally,  discussing  what  can  be 
done  to  work  for  justice,  the  bish- 
ops encourage  joint  projects  and 
exposure  programmes  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  suffering 
may  be  more  fully  experienced  by 
those  who  do  not  have  the  same 
background. 

In  what  will  probably  prove  one 
of  the  most  controversial  sections, 
they  add  that  in  cases  of  "grave 
and  prolonged  injustice"  it  may  be 
"necessary  to  engage  in  non-vio- 
lent community  action  and  protest, 
civil  disobedience  or  passive  resis- 
tance." They  warn  that  this  kind  of 
protest  should  never  be  undertak- 
en lightly;  that  such  action  must  be 
well  prepared  and  motivated  by 
"love  for  God  and  neighbour  and  a 
courageous  spirit  of  service."  (The 
Tablet.) 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


A Fond  Farewell 


I remember 
how  joyously 
we  embraced 
one  another 
when  I said 
goodbye  to  my 
friends  in 
Nicaragua.  My  last  days  were 
indeed  a fond  farewell.  Yet,  from  the 
lips  of  a little  girl,  came  a challenge 
that  slew  me  in  the  spirit. 

I had  just  ended  a full  year  in 
Managua.  I regularly  visited  some 
neighbourhoods  to  share  in  the 
liturgy  or  other  community  func- 
tions. As  well,  I worked  along  with 
Ed  Carson,  a special  education 
teacher  from  Edmonton  who  is  a 
consultant  at  the  orphanage  admin- 
istered by  the  government.  On  most 
visits  to  the  neighbourhoods  I 
would  bring  along  some  children 
from  the  orphanage.  The  service 
expected  from  me  was  aid  in  the 


placement  of  these  children  in  foster 
homes.  The  visible  presence  of  the 
children  touched  many  hearts. 

However,  the  time  for  parting 
arrived  all  too  soon.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  simply  to  disappear  from 
the  lives  of  the  people.  I had  to  say 
goodbye. 

One  community  after  another 
prepared  a special  departure  gather- 
ing. With  each  one  came  expressions 
of  appreciation  in  words  and  home- 
made gifts.  The  poets  and  musicians 
were  very  expressive.  Embraces  and 
kisses  abounded.  There  was  such 
feeling  that  I was  overwhelmed 
with  each  gathering. 

Then  it  happened!  It  was  the  last 
departure.  People  came  to  me  for  a 
final  "abrazo”  (hug)  and  some  words 
of  farewell.  One  of  them  was  a little 
girl  of  perhaps  some  nine  years  of 
age.  She  threw  her  small  arms 
around  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 


Then  she  looked  up  at  me.  Her  eyes 
commanded  my  whole  attention. 
Two  large,  brown  eyes  dazzled 
above  a very  wide  smile.  "Give  my 
love  to  your  family,"  she  said  enthu- 
siastically. With  hurried  words  she 
continued,  "Tell  all  your  people 
about  us;  tell  them  to  visit  us;  tell 
them  not  to  hurt  us;  please  come 
back  soon!" 

Hurt?  The  word  tore  through  me 
and  exploded  like  a mortar  shell. 
The  euphoria  was  shattered.  They 
cry  for  friendship,  a friendship 
denied!  They  yearn  for  life,  but  we 
are  life-threatening!  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  this  'babe'  the  nations  of 
the  north  are  judged  guilty.  That  lit- 
tle girl,  that  little  nation,  see  us  as  a 
violent  people,  people  who  hurt 
others.  I confess.  1 felt  personally 
involved.  I felt  ashamed  and  broken 
hearted. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine and  thinking  about  your  role  as 
a missionary  in  today's  world 

•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal /New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 
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□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  1 can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  fM4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name:  Gift  Subscription  for: 


Address:  Address: 


City/town:  Code:  City/ town:  Code: 
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The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


40  Years  of  Faith-Witnessing 

By  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


It  was  40  years  ago  in  1949  that 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  were 
founded  by  Fr.  Dan  MacDonald  and 
Sisters  Odelia  O'Shea  and  Mary  Ida 
McCormack. 

In  this  issue  they  write  about 
themselves  and  their  work,  not 
about  the  past  or  the  future,  but 
about  the  present  and  their  presence 
with  the  peoples  of  Brazil,  Nigeria, 
the  Philippines  and  with  us  here  in 
Canada. 

It's  a presence  among  ordinary 
people  and  oftentimes  those  who 
are  exploited  and  oppressed.  It's  a 
listening  presence  and  one  that 
serves.  Mary's  Hymn  of  Praise,  "My 
soul  sings,  my  spirit  cries  for  joy"  is 
truly  their  hymn. 

We  offer  our  congratulations 
from  Scarboro  and  pray  for  God's 
blessing  on  them  and  the  people 
with  whom  they  work.  Congratula- 
tions from  all  Scarboro  Missionaries. 
/The  Editor 


//^  A "T  ithin  your  temple  God,  we  ponder 

■ ■ your  loving  kindness."  These 

■ m words  written  by  the  psalmist  as  a 

M a M m hymn  to  extol  Mount  Sion,  and 

■ m M a often  used  as  an  entrance  antiphon 

M a M a in  our  liturgies,  may  well  be 

M#  applied  to  the  varied  places  where 

V V Our  Lady's  Missionaries  are  privi- 

■ ■ leged  to  be  present.  Founded  40 

years  ago  by  Monsignor  D.R.  MacDonald  in  Alexandria, 
Ontario,  the  community  was  to  carry  out  his  dream  of  faith- 
witnessing  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now  in  1989,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  play  a part  in  the  ongoing  creation  of 
peoples  and  their  history  in  the  Philippines,  north-eastern 
Brazil,  Nigeria  as  well  as  in  Canada.  And  once  again  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  their  magazine  to  tell  you  stories 
about  some  of  these  very  people  - Mbabeen  of  Tivland,  Lyn- 
lyn  of  Mindanao,  Carlito  of  Mozambique  or  Raimundao  of 
Bu. 

"Your  praise  like  your  name  O God,  reaches  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  We  invite  you  to  join  in  praise  for  the  wondrous  sav- 
ing presence  of  God  found  in  the  lives  of  the  people  described 
in  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions.  And  they  of  course  are  repre- 
sentative of  a great  multitude. 

The  psalmist  continues,  "Your  right  hand  is  filled  with  jus- 
tice." Today  we  see  the  action  and  prayer  for  the  coming  of 
justice  in  our  world.  Encouraged  by  the  people  we  meet  in 
these  pages,  may  we  take  up  the  challenge  of  a renewed  sense 
of  responsibility  for  all  our  sisters  and  brothers  and  toward 
history  itself.  The  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World  calls  us  to  this  task.  Faithful  to  that  call,  we 
may,  with  the  psalmist,  confidently  "tell  the  next  generation 
that  God  is  here,  our  God  and  leader  forever  and  ever." 
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Bu  ■ The  Promised  Land! 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  with  the  people  of  Bu  soon  after  arrival  in  the  promised  land. 


H 

JL  Jfciave  you  heard  of  Bu?  To 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  Bu  is  a 
place  in  Brazil  - the  home  of  a spe- 
cial people  with  a story.  They  live  in 
the  lowlands  of  a parish  in  Palma- 
cia,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza 
in  the  northeast  of  Brazil.  Sisters 
Pauline  Doherty,  Mae  Janet  Mac- 
Donell  and  1 form  part  of  a pastoral 
team  in  this  parish.  Here  in  Bu,  a 
group  of  nine  families  formed  a 
Christian  community.  With  courage 
born  from  reflecting  on  the  gospels, 
they  decided  to  act  to  change  the 
historical  pattern  of  oppression  in 
their  lives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  break  away  from 
old  customs.  Often  the  'manna'  of 
Gospel  truth  seemed  a mean  substi- 
tute for  the  fleshpots  they  had 
enjoyed  when  the  patrao  (landlord) 
would  throw  a drinking  party  at 
carnival  time  or  a party  for  the  chil- 


Sr. Pauline  Doherty  and  some  friends,  Brazil. 


dren  at  Christmas.  Now  they  decid- 
ed no  longer  to  accept  that  kind  of 
relationship  with  him.  Patrao  Holan- 
da,  is  a professor  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Fortaleza.  None  of  his 
family  ever  worked  on  the  land. 

Holanda  always  demands  50  per- 
cent of  the  crop  harvested  by  the 
tenant  farmers  even  while  civil  law, 
although  unjust,  demands  only  ten 
percent.  At  harvest  time  the  farmers 
decided  to  give  only  ten  percent  to 
Holanda.  He  refused  to  accept  it  or 
meet  with  them. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Human 
Rights  lawyer,  they  deposited  the 
rent  in  the  local  farmers'  coopera- 
tive. An  official  notice  was  sent  to 
Holanda.  This  was  quite  a bold  step 
for  a people  who  had,  all  their  lives. 


obeyed  the  rich,  powerful  and  edu- 
cated class.  It  was  a life  and  death 
issue  for  them.  They  did  not  take 
this  step  unaware  of  its  possible 
consequences.  Either  they  would 
live  and  die  under  the  yoke  of  slav- 
ery or  they  would  take  up  the  cross 
of  oppression  and  go  towards  a life- 
giving  freedom. 

The  consequences  were  immedi- 
ate, violent  and  continual.  For  the 
next  two  years  these  farmers  were 
persecuted,  their  crops  destroyed, 
their  water  supply  from  the  dam 
was  cut  off,  their  pump  and  hoses 
were  stolen  and  every  land  manager 
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"...OUR  CONSTANT  SOURCE  OF  LIFE  IN  THIS 
COMMUNITY  HAS  BEEN  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

It  is  this  presence  among  us  now  that 

WILL  HELP  US  TO  PERSEVERE  IN  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  OUR  RIGHTS  TO  THIS  LAND  AND  TO  LIFE." 


refused  to  give 
them  a day's 
work. 

Because  the 
going  seemed  so 
difficult  and  the 
road  almost  too 
long  for  them.  Sis- 
ters Pauline,  Janet 
and  1 made  a spe- 
cial effort  to  get  to  their  weekly 
meetings.  1 remember  one  night 
when  even  the  most  talkative  in  the 
community  was  quiet.  We  took  the 
lead  and  began  to  make  reflections 
on  the  Gospel  passages.  There  was 
more  silence.  Then  1 noticed  one  of 
the  older  men,  Chico,  reach  for  the 
bible.  He  held  the  book  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  in  his  Moses- 
like  voice  said:  "When  times  were 
difficult  in  the  past,  where  did  we 
get  our  courage?  Where  did  we  find 
the  basis  for  our  faith  and  hope? 

The  people  from  the  Centre  for 
Human  Rights  have  orientated  us. 
Our  friends  from  other  communities 
have  visited  us.  The  Sisters  have 
been  our  companions.  All  these  peo- 
ple we  love  and  appreciate.  But  our 
constant  source  of  life  in  this  com- 
munity has  been  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  this  presence  among  us  now  that 
will  help  us  to  persevere  in  the 
struggle  for  our  rights  to  this  land 
and  to  life."  That  night,  the  word  of 
God  which  St.  Paul  says  is  "alive 
and  active"  and  "can  slip  through 
the  space  where  the  soul  is  divided 
from  the  Spirit,"  (Hebrews  4:12) 
seeped  into  the  very  marrow  of  this 
community  and  strengthened  all  its 


members. 

Land  Pastoral  Ministry  is  one 
aspect  of  the  option  for  the  poor 
made  by  the  Brasilian  Church  which 
we,  as  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  find 
very  important  to  support.  The 
object  of  this  ministry  is  to 
announce  the  reign  of  God  and  to 
denounce  injustice,  especially  the 
concentration  of  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich  with  the  resulting  misery 
of  millions  of  our  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  need  of  land. 

Even  though  1 am  from  the  small 
farming  community  of  Mayo,  Que- 
bec, I don't  think  I had  great  respect 
for  the  land.  I loved  our  farm  for 
walking,  skiing  and  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside.  Although  it  provid- 
ed a livelihood  for  many,  1 never 
thought  much  about  the  sacredness 
of  land;  land  was  one  of  God's 
promises  to  Abraham  and  Sara; 
there  were  people  who  wanted  land 
and  were  denied  their  right  to  it.  1 
learned  from  these  people  a whole 
new  spirituality  - the  element  of 
faith  in  relation  to  creation  in  gener- 
al and  to  land  in  particular.  1 have 
also  learned  the  importance  of  land 
in  bringing  about  change  in  the 
political,  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. From  the  landless  1 learned 
respect  for  the  land. 

During  the  second  year  of  this 
terrible  drama,  Holanda  forbade  the 


celebration  of  | 

Mass  in  Bu  which  ^ 

was  traumatic  for  | 

the  community  4 

and  was  felt  by  the  ; 

parish  as  a whole.  ! 

This  order  was  ' 

later  annulled  in  a 
court  of  justice  but  | 

at  the  time,  in  a | 

public  act  of  solidarity,  over  500 
people  left  our  parish  church  one  I 

morning  at  4:00  a.m.  Carrying  a ; 

large  cross,  the  procession  wound  i 

down  the  mountainside  to  Bu,  24 
kilometres  away.  They  sang  their 
songs  of  protest  against  this  cruel 
situation  and  songs  of  confidence  in  j 
a God  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  poor. 
There,  the  Eucharist  was  concele- 
brated  by  several  priests  from  the 
surrounding  parishes.  The  pain  of 
the  passion  of  the  poor  was  trans- 
formed by  the  joy  of  such  a tri- 
umphal moment. 

During  this  whole  time  of  crisis, 
our  house  in  the  town  of  Palmacia 
was  the  centre  of  much  activity.  It 
was  a contact  point,  a meeting  place 
with  the  lawyers,  a stopover  for  vis- 
itors to  and  from  Bu,  a place  to  take  i 
a bath  and  to  have  coffee.  It  was  a I 

haven  of  peace  for  these  weary  peo-  ' 
pie.  i 

It  was  no  surprise  when  Raimun- 
do  came  into  our  kitchen  one 
evening  with  a strange  fierce  look  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  the  dreaded  word. 

With  police  protection,  Holanda's 
men  had  loaded  into  a truck  every- 
thing these  farmers  owned  and  had 
taken  it  to  an  unprotected  store- 
house as  the  farmers  looked  on  in 


j 
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anguish.  I wonder  if  any  Canadian 
family  could  imagine  how  that 
would  feel? 

One  small  house  became  their 
temporary  home.  For  the  next  four 
months  the  two  families  (13  people) 
lived  without  any  idea  what  their 
future  would  hold.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  lived  in  Bu 
under  constant  threat  of  violence. 

This  prophetic  people  persisted 
in  their  protests.  After  much  negoti- 
ation between  the  lawyers  of  the 
Centre  for  Human  Rights  and  the 
Land  Pastoral  Ministry  with  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Agrari- 
an Reform,  a recently  disappropriat- 
ed farm  was  made  available  to  the 
remaining  nine  families  in  the  Bu 
community.  All  of  us  who  had  sup- 
ported them  in  their  struggle  were 
delighted  knowing  that  now  they 
could  live  and  work  in  a measure  of 
peace. 

The  move  to  the  promised  land 
began.  1 had  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  help  them  move.  We  arrived 
at  their  new  place  hot  and  thirsty. 
Those  who  had  arrived  earlier  were 
already  busy.  The  women  sang  as 
they  stirred  big  pots  of  beans  and 
rice.  The  men  were  setting  up  army- 
type  tents  provided  by  the  archdio- 
cese. 1 busied  myself  with  the  chil- 
dren, helping  them  gather  stones  to 
build  the  outdoor  fires.  Chico  had 
driven  two  posts  into  the  earth  floor 
in  his  tent  to  support  a hammock. 

He  called  Tesinha,  his  wife,  to 
approve  of  their  position.  She  invit- 
ed me  to  try  out  the  hammock,  a job 
1 liked.  Having  proven  its  durabili- 
ty, 1 stayed  lying  there,  chatting 


Discipleship 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 

They  talked  of  things  that  happened  there  just  recently 
their  need  of  land,  their  servitude,  betrayals. 

The  lamplight  from  a kerosene  flame  danced  over  them, 
lit  torches  in  a courtyard  in  Jerusalem. 

...with  cries  of  fear  and  anguish,  still  defiantly, 
he  fought  for  life,  for  being,  for  affirmation. 

The  mask  of  death,  like  life,  mocked  Him,  answering, 

'Then  save  yourself,  if  you  are  really  king." 

...she  wore  a homespun  garment  from  her  childhood 
all  stitched  with  care,  in  patterns  of  her  name. 

Her  body  sold  for  need  of  food  and  shelter, 
her  robe,  the  prize  for  lots  cast  in  a crap  game. 

I find  myself  beside  them  now,  expediently, 
the  dispossessed,  the  dying,  the  defamed. 

And  I am  called  once  more  to  pathways  walked  by  women, 
who  gave  Him  birth,  who  wept,  who  felt  His  pain, 
who  were  the  first  to  know  the  moment  of  His  glory, 
to  cry,  "He's  risen,  and  He  walks  with  us  again." 

And  they  walk  with  me  this  pilgrim-paschal  journey, 
their  woman  strength  a torch,  committed  flame, 
a leaven  in  the  loaves  that  turn  to  plenty 
scant  corn  and  oil  for  multitudes  again. 

They  are  the  mid-wives  of  the  birthing  of  tomorrow, 
of  a kingdom  where  true  liberation  reigns. 

Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  originally  from  Alexandria, 
Ontario,  has  returned  to  Brazil  where  for  years  she  has 
supported  the  landless  farmers. 


with  this  couple  whose  home  1 had 
so  often  visited  in  Bu.  A small  radio 
hung  on  the  hammock  post.  As 
Chico  dug  holes  for  more  posts,  he 
sang  along  with  Roberto  Carlos,  a 
popular  singer.  The  song  was  'My 
First  Love'.  1 was  struck  by  the 
image  of  the  Creator  preparing  this 
world  for  us,  the  first  love  in  the 
heart  of  God.  1 could  sense  Chico's 
love  for  this  place  where  for  the  first 


time  in  his  life,  he  could  dig,  build 
and  know  that  never  again  would 
he  see  his  harvest  destroyed  or  his 
family  expelled  from  their  home. 
Then,  another  image  came  to  me,  an 
image  of  that  loving  Creator  who 
took  time  out  to  sit,  as  Tesinha  sat 
now  with  me,  just  looking  and  lov- 
ing it  all. 
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BRAZIL 


Dorn  Aloisio  -Pastor 


Cardinal  Lorscheider  offers  mass.  Standing  close  by  in  the  black  t-shirt  is  Raimundo  whose 
family  was  driven  from  their  land  in  Bu,  but  through  courage  and  determination  received 
land  for  20  families  from  the  government. 


Introduction 

The  northeast  of  Brazil  comprises 
that  area  of  the  country  which  most 
protrudes  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
just  below  the  Equator.  It  is  the 
pregnant  abdomen  of  this  gigantic 
land  which,  today,  thrashes  and 
flails  in  labour  pains  of  economic, 
social  and  political  chaos.  The  major 
city  of  the  region,  Fortaleza,  itself 
has  a population  of  3 million  people 
and  is  surrounded  by  inland  com- 
munities flagellated  by  cyclic 
drought  and  general  underdevelop- 
ment. 

At  the  head  of  the  struggle  for 
more  human,  more  just  and  demo- 
cratic structures  is  the  Catholic 
church.  Like  a vigilant  midwife,  she 
has  arrived  within  the  last  15  years. 


offering  her  skills,  her  ecclesiastical 
and  diplomatic  weight,  her  solidari- 
ty with  the  causes  of  the  poor  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  very  life 
blood  of  her  most  committed  mem- 
bers. 

The  presence,  as  pastor  and 
prophet,  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Fortaleza,  Dom  Aloisio  Lorschei- 
der, has  been  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  of  Brazil,  but  especially 
to  this  depressed  region  of  the 
northeast.  His  tireless  insistence  on 
the  implementation  and  honouring 
of  the  church's  'preferential  option 
for  the  poor'  has  influenced  the  pas- 
toral vision  of  the  whole  country. 

Named  Archbishop  of  Fortaleza 
in  1973,  he  brought  to  the  Archdio- 
cese an  ecclesiastical  career  of 
already  international  fame. 

From  1968-71,  he  was  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Bishops' 


Conference,  later  assuming  the  pres- 
idency of  that  entity  for  two  terms. 
As  Vice-  President  and  later  Presi- 
dent of  CELAM  (Episcopal  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  America),  he  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  CELAM  at 
Puebla,  greatly  contributing 
towards  the  climate  of  realism  and 
the  number  of  documents  published 
at  that  conference. 

As  President  of  Caritas  Interna- 
tional, he  manifested  his  great  social 
sensitivity.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
bishops  in  the  world  who  has 
attended  all  of  the  Synods  of  Bish- 
ops as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
permanent  commission  of  the 
Synod. 

But  more  important  than  all  of 
this,  Dom  Aloisio  is  the  personal 
friend  and  champion  of  the  poor. 
One  of  the  central  themes  of  his  pas- 
toral exhortation  is,  "the  poor  of  our 
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country  have  brought  the  church  to 
rediscover  our  evangelical  roots,  to 
redefine  our  function  as  service  and 
to  deepen  and  evaluate  our  mission 
of  liberating  evangelization.  One 
must  let  oneself  be  evangelized  by 
the  poor." 

It  has  been  our  privilege  as  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  to  know  Dom 
Aloisio  as  pastor  and  friend  during 
the  25  years  in  which  we  have 
served  the  Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza. 

he  foUoiving  is  a feature  inter- 
view with  Dom  Aloisio  Lorschei- 
der,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Fortaleza, 
Ceara',  Brazil.  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies work  in  his  diocese.  Dom  Aloisio 
ivas  interviewed  by  Sr.  Therese  Mac- 
Donald, O.L.M. 

Sr.  Therese  MacDonald:  Dom 
Aloisio  Lorscheider,  how  do  you 
describe  the  situation  in  the  north- 
east of  Brazil? 

Dom  Aloisio:  The  situation  in 
Brazil  today  is  one  of  great  conflict 
and  oppression  in  which  the  rich 
become  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  becoming  poorer.  For  this 
reason  we  have,  especially  here  in 
the  northeast,  several  problems.  The 
first  is  the  problem  of  land.  An 
agrarian  reform  is  urgent  and  indis- 
pensable. Because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  land  in  the  hands  of  a few 
landowners,  we  have  a great  num- 
ber of  migrants  - people  who  leave 
the  country  areas  to  go  to  live  in  the 
city.  This  creates  a land  and  housing 
problem  in  the  city  because  these 
poor  people  have  no  place  to  live.  It 
increases  the  already  high  unem- 
ployment and  emphasizes  the 


severe  lack  of  health  and  education 
services. 

Sr.  Therese:  Tell  us  what  is  hap- 
pening politically  in  your  diocese? 

Dom  Aloisio:  At  the  heart  of  all 
this  is  an  immense  political  prob- 
lem. Throughout  Brazil  and  espe- 
cially here  in  the  northeast,  there 
exists  a group  of  elite  families  who 
have  always  dominated  the  political 
scene.  There  is  no  real  democracy  in 
this  region,  no  real  representation  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  strive  to  bring 
about  a situation  where  the  ordinary 
people  will  have  a voice  and  power. 

Sr.  Therese:  How  do  you  see  this 
participation  coming  about? 

Dom  Aloisio:  The  people  will  only 
be  able  to  participate  in  changing 
the  social  reality  when  they  become 
organized  into  small  communities, 
associations,  unions,  work  groups, 
church  groups  and  so  on.  Then  they 
will  learn  of  their  right  to  speak  out, 
to  demonstrate,  to  participate  in 
politics.  Gradually  they  will  become 
more  influential  in  bringing  about 
that  change.  Participation  in  the 
Base  Christian  Communities  is  a 
very  important  way  for  the  people 
to  be  conscientized. 

Sr.  Therese:  What  is  the  role  of 
Christians  in  the  political  arena 
today? 

Dom  Aloisio:  Christians  today 
have  an  indispensable  role  in  poli- 
tics. They  ought  to  enter  politics  in 
order  to  bring  about  social  change 
from  their  position  of  influence.  As 
it  is  now,  our  laws  are  not  made  by 


the  common  people,  but  by  the 
political  elite  who  legislate  in  their 
own  favour.  It  is  important  that  the 
people  be  educated  politically  in 
order  to  become  involved  politically. 
Obviously,  in  their  political  involve- 
ment, they  should  not  lose  their 
faith. 

Sr.  Therese:  What  contribution 
do  you  think  foreign  missionaries 
can  make? 

Dom  Aloisio:  I think  foreign  mis- 
sionaries can  make  a great  contribu- 
tion because  of  their  own  experience 
and  the  richness  of  their  back- 
ground. They  need  to  listen  to  the 
people  in  order  to  understand  their 
mentality  and  so,  later,  to  become  a 
stimulant,  a sign  of  hope,  those  who 
empower  and  create  a free  space 
where  the  poor  can  be  affirmed  as 
human  persons. 

Sr.  Therese:  What  would  you 
like  to  say  to  Canadians? 

Dom  Aloisio:  I would  like  to  say  to 
the  Canadian  people  that  they  can 
be  a great  help  to  us  Brazilians,  by 
exercising  the  democracy  which 
they  have  always  enjoyed.  I speak 
especially  of  influencing  a change  in 
the  structure  of  the  system  which 
reigns  in  the  world;  a system  in 
which  capital  takes  precedence  over 
work  and  breeds  greed,  and  selfish- 
ness has  a supreme  value.  I think 
the  role  of  Canadians  is  to  seek  for  a 
spirit  of  solidarity  with  the  dispos- 
sessed. Through  the  living  out  of 
this  solidarity,  a new  society  will  be 
created  where  justice  and  peace 
reign,  then  there  will  be  a more  just 
distribution  of  this  world's  goods. 
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NIGERIA 


A Woman  Called  Mbabeen 


By  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  with  Mbabeen  who  is  able  to  smile  despite  all  her  misfortunes. 


It  is  difficult  to  open  a popular 
magazine  these  days  without 
coming  across  one  of  those  quizzes 
which  are  supposed  to  help  us  find 
out  what  kind  of  people  we  really 
are.  There  are  quizzes  to  determine 
whether  we  worry  too  much, 
whether  we  have  a positive  or  nega- 
tive mental  attitude,  whether  we 
have  hidden  feelings  of  insecurity, 
and  so  on. 

More  than  1500  years  ago,  St. 
Augustine  developed  a different  but 
very  simple  kind  of  self-  knowledge 
quiz  which  contained  only  one 
question.  "Tell  me  what  you  love. 
Tell  me  where  your  treasure  is  and  1 


will  tell  you  what  kind  of  person 
you  are  and  what  kind  of  life  you 
lead." 

For  us  Christians,  the  treasure  is 
Jesus  and  day  by  day  He  challenges 
us  to  let  go  of  our  false  securities  to 
find  real  security  in  Him.  He  chal- 
lenged me  in  such  a way  a few  years 
ago  when  Sister  Rosemary 
Williamson  and  I moved  to  a remote 
bush  area  in  Nigeria.  The  villagers 
there  had  built  us  a mud  dwelling 
with  a grass  roof.  There,  we  enfered 
into  a world  unknown  to  us.  We 
were  welcomed  warmly  and  joyful- 
ly by  the  wonderful  people. 

When  we  read  the  parable  of  the 
treasure  in  the  field,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  treasure  was  found  not  so 


much  by  chance,  but  in  the  course  of 
a day's  work.  I find  that  treasure 
daily  in  the  lives  of  the  Tiv  people. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of 
them.  Her  name  is  Mbabeen  whom  I 
met  in  a leprosy  village  during  the 
time  I was  studying  Tiv,  the  native 
language.  Mbabeen  in  her  search  for 
firewood  had  fallen  from  a tree  and 
was  now  a paraplegic.  She  was  23 
years  old  and  had  three  children  - 
two  young  sons  and  a three-month- 
old  baby  girl. 

Her  husband  had  driven  her 
from  his  compound  after  her  acci- 
dent. She  was  of  no  use  to  him. 
Luckily,  he  had  not  paid  dowry  for 
her  so  she  was  able  to  keep  her  chil- 
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dren.  We  became  close  friends 
despite  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
communicate  verbally. 

One  morning  I visited  Mbabeen 
and  was  surprised  to  find  her  bed 
empfy.  An  attendant  told  me  that 
early  that  morning,  her  six-year-  old 
son  had  wheeled  her  out  to  a small 
house  where  she  took  her  daily 
bath.  She  was  alone  when  a mental- 
ly deranged  woman  slit  her  throat 
from  ear  to  ear.  Mbabeen 
was  rushed  to  a nearby  hos- 
pital where  she  gradually 
recovered,  but  her  baby 
daughter  died  in  the  inter- 
im.  After  being  discharged 
Mbabeen  left  for  her  broth- 
er's compound.  1 promised 
1 would  see  her  again. 

A few  months  passed 
and  1 went  searching  for 
her.  When  I finally  found 
her,  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing. Almost  immediately, 
she  was  off  to  find  some 
roasted  groundnuts  for  me. 

1 marvelled  at  her  ingenuity 
in  travelling  around  the 
compound.  She  had  two  mats  con- 
sisting of  eight  pieces  of  bamboo, 
laced  together.  She  sat  on  one  and 
placed  the  other  beside  her.  She 
then  hoisted  herself  on  to  it  and 
repeated  this  until  she  reached  her 
destination.  We  arranged  to  take  her 
to  a Rehabilitation  Centre  where  she 
was  fitted  with  leg  braces,  boots  and 
crutches.  Painfully,  she  learned  to 
walk  again. 

Mbabeen  was  such  a determined 
and  courageous  woman  that  each 
time  we  visited  her  she  had  the 
braces  on,  despite  the  fact  that  the 


terrain  in  her  compound  made  the 
walking  very  difficult.  One  day  we 
went  to  visit  her  to  take  some  pho- 
tos of  her  with  her  children.  She 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  her 
photo  taken.  Off  she  went  to  take 
her  bath  and  change  her  clothes. 

A few  months  later  1 went  to  her 
compound  to  find  Mbabeen  dou- 
bled up  in  pain.  She  had  been  hav- 
ing recurrent  attacks  like  this  for 


three  weeks.  We  packed  her  few 
possessions  and  I took  her  to  a hos- 
pital two  and  a half  hours  ride 
away,  where  kidney  stones  were 
diagnosed.  She  was  told  she  would 
have  to  go  to  another  hospital  as 
they  did  not  do  this  surgery.  In  des- 
peration, I asked  to  speak  to  the 
doctor  about  Mbabeen's  difficulties. 
He  repeated  her  name  and  said,  "I 
was  the  one  who  sewed  up  her 
throat.  I was  always  ashamed  of  the 
poor  job  I did."  He  had  sewn  her  up 
hurriedly  and  one  inch  of  proud 
flesh  encircles  her  neck  to  this  day. 
By  way  of  atonement,  he  agreed  to 
operate  on  her. 

After  an  absence  of  one  and  a 


half  years  while  in  Canada,  I went 
in  search  of  Mbabeen.  I finally 
found  her  affer  travelling  five  hours 
along  remote  bush  roads.  She 
looked  up,  gave  me  a radiant  smile 
and  said,  "I  knew  one  day  you 
would  come."  Not  a word  of 
reproach  or  complaint  at  the  long 
absence,  only  gratitude  that  I had 
finally  arrived. 

Her  boots  were  worn  out  and 
gone  was  her  ability  to 
walk,  but  she  retained 
her  smile  and  her  faith  in 
a provident  God  who 
cares  for  her. 

We  took  her  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Centre 
where  she  learned  tailor- 
ing. With  help  from 
Canada,  we  purchased  a 
hand  sewing  machine  for 
her.  We  hope  to  get  her  a 
good  wheelchair  in  the 
future.  Last  year, 
Mbabeen  had  returned  to 
her  mud  dwelling  with 
her  two  sons  and  her  dig- 
nity, and  began  eagerly  to 
earn  her  daily  bread. 

No  matter  the  circumstances  of 
our  lives,  each  of  us,  as  Christians, 
is  looking  for  the  treasure  in  the 
field.  In  answering  God's  call  faith- 
fully, we  each  find  thaf  treasure. 

In  Koti,  Nigeria  - Sr.  Rosemarie 
Donovan  and  Sr.  Rosemary 
Williamson  are  doing  parish  7?tinistry, 
Sr.  Mary  Deiglian  is  training  health 
workers  and  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  is 
training  candidates  for  pastoral  min- 
istry. 
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Luke  1:46. 


Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  Brazil. 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
65  Clarendon  Ave. 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4V 1J2 


Many  Worlds 

By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Susan  Moran  and  friends  meet  at  'Out  of  the  Cold'  - a drop-in  centre  sponsored  by  St.  Michael's  High 
School.  Toronto,  Ontario. 


s 

urely  life  is  a journey.  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  on  the  home 
front  have  ample  proof  of  this. 
Always  there  are  comings  and 
goings.  Recently,  Sr.  Rosemary 
Hughes  began  anew  in  the  Philip- 
pines after  a time  of  renewal  and 
getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
roots  by  nursing  at  Sioux  Lookout 
in  Northern  Ontario.  Sr.  Mona  Kelly 
spanned  continents  during  her  sab- 


batical year.  In  the  same  breath  she 
describes  her  work  nursing  native 
people  at  Oxford  House  in  northern 
Manitoba  and  her  time  with 
refugees  in  Mozambique.  I am  sure 
a part  of  her  heart  remains  in  Africa 
as  she  returns  to  Brazil  with  Sr.  Mae 
Janet  MacDonell.  Yes,  after  a time  of 
renewal,  Sr.  Mae  Janet  has  returned 
to  be  with  the  landless  people  in 
Brazil.  She  has  been  by  their  side  for 
years  when  the  earth  was  parched 
and  cracked  with  drought.  What 
inner  search  leads  footsteps  so? 

Where  is  mission?  After  nursing 


in  Japan,  Vietnam,  our  Canadian 
north  and  Brazil,  Toronto-born  Sr. 
Noreen  Kearns  is  working  in  the 
Archdiocesan  Chancery  Office  in 
Toronto.  Are  we  not  called  to  be 
missionaries  wherever  we  are?  Sr. 
Norma  Samer's  welcome  from  the 
Philippines  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Parish  Team  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  has  helped  her  share  her 
gifts,  especially  with  the  sick  and 
lonely  - a good  foundation  for  mov- 
ing on.  Now,  she  is  being  received 
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On  this,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  40th 

ANNIVERSARY,  WE  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  FRIEND- 
SHIP AND  SUPPORT.  Let  us  together  give  thanks 
TO  God  that  we  have  entered  many  worlds. 


once  again,  by  a new  people,  spend- 
ing time  getting  acquainted  with  the 
culture,  language  and  ways  of 
Brazil. 

In  Zen  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
coming  and  no  going.  Yet  Sr.  Elaine 
Maclnnes  has  returned  to  Canada 
after  establishing  a flourishing  Zen 
Centre  for  Oriental  Spirituality  in 
Manila,  Philippines,  with  some 
members  fully  trained  and  ready  to 
continue  on  their  own.  Here,  in 
Canada,  on  any  given  day  you  may 
see  Sr.  Elaine  testing  skating  legs, 
sporting  a kitchen  apron,  tuning  her 
violin  for  orchestra  practice  or  shar- 
ing life  experiences  with  other  the- 
ology students.  Are  there  really  no 
comings  and  no  goings  when  we  are 
present  here  and  now? 

Our  Central  House  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  remains  the  hub  of  much 
activity  - the  hearth  upon  returning, 
our  firm  ground  for  going  forth. 

Both  welcome  and  farewell  gather- 
ings are  frequent,  but  for  each  there 
is  an  air  of  freshness  and  unique- 
ness. Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  serves  in 
her  own  quiet  way  in  administra- 
tion, even  as  she  helps  with  finances 
at  a Refugee  Centre  in  downtown 
Toronto.  Hearing  of  the  struggle  of 
many  lends  new  value  to  life.  Sr. 
Gwen  Legault,  recently  returned 
from  Nigeria,  belies  big  city  barriers 
by  quickly  getting  to  know  the 
neighbours  as  well  as  the  develop- 
mentally  handicapped.  Also  coming 
from  this  place  of  warmth,  Sr.  Susan 
Moran,  along  with  Fr.  John  Murphy 
and  students  at  St.  Michael's  High 
School,  reach  out  to  many  who  are 
'out  in  the  cold'.  Are  we  one  family 
after  all? 


Entering  our  house  of  formation 
is  also  a big  step  on  a journey,  if 
indeed  not  the  first.  What  paths  led 
each  one  there?  1 cannot  tell  you 
what  life  experiences  help  these 
women  walk  together;  studying, 
learning  and  allowing  themselves  to 
be  taught.  If  I tell  you  that  Sr. 
Frances  Brady  worked  in  Mexico 
and  the  Philippines  and  that  Sr. 
Catherine  Peco  nursed  in  Japan, 
Vietnam  and  Nigeria,  you  can  sur- 
mise the  paths  which  led  them 
there.  They  surely  know  that  the 
end  of  a journey  is  reached  one  step 
at  a time. 

What  challenges  Sr.  Cathy  Martin 
to  enter  the  world  of  the  hearing 
impaired?  What  draws  Sr.  Christine 
Goebel  to  work  with  torture  victims 
who  have  sought  refuge  here  in 
Toronto?  Sr.  Ghristine  tells  us,  "For 
me,  it's  rather  fun  to  write  of  my 
experiences,  to  see  my  name  and 
maybe  even  my  picture  in  a maga- 
zine. This  is  not  so  for  everyone 
though.  1 know  a grade  eight  stu- 
dent whose  family  came  to  Ganada 
as  refugees  a few  years  ago.  Since 
Amnesty  International  was  sponsor- 
ing a poem  and  essay  contest  and 
my  friend  has  a talent  for  writing 
poetry,  1 suggested  she  submit  one. 
Her  reaction  surprised  and  unset- 
tled me.  She  questioned,  'Do  1 have 
to  give  my  name?'  What  world  is 
seen  through  victim's  eyes?  Even  at 
her  young  age  she  lives  with  the 
fear  of  being  identified  as  a believer 
of  human  rights,  because  where  she 
comes  from  such  identification  often 
means  a death  sentence.  How,  1 
wonder,  will  she  be  able  to  let  go 
fully  of  that  fear  and  feel  comfort- 
able in  Canada?"  We  must  surely 
learn  to  stand  together  as  sisters  in 


order  to  venture  into  worlds  of  dif- 
ferences and  fears. 

Sometimes  the  voyage  is  within. 
Srs.  Margaret  Walsh  and  Myra 
Trainor  are  presently  on  sabbatical 
taking  the  time  necessary  for 
renewal  - rest,  recreation  and  that 
inner  quest  to  unknown  places.  At 
other  times  we  sisters  also  walk  the 
path  of  illness  and  learn  that  in  the 
darkness  there  is  light. 

Tell  me,  is  there  ever  moving  for- 
ward without  celebration?  Rejoice 
with  us  because  this  year  our  Mary- 
glen  Residence  has  marked  its  25th 
year  of  offering  affordable  housing 
to  women  in  downtown  Toronto. 
The  countless  comings  and  goings 
of  these  women  have  been  blessed 
through  all  these  years  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Ward's  presence  as  receptionist.  Fr. 
Paul  Sheehan,  C.S.B.,  and  his  stu- 
dents at  St.  Michael's  High  School 
continue  to  transform  run-down 
rooms  into  bright,  liveable  ones, 
proclaiming  human  dignity.  Various 
sisters  have  been  present  all  this 
while.  From  here,  Sr.  Marie  Clark- 
son does  mission  and  vocation 
awareness.  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  minister  at  the 
Maryglen,  is  serving  once  again  in 
administration,  even  as  she  cherish- 
es memories  of  her  Nigerian  stu- 
dents and  biblical  dramas.  Little  did 
Sr.  Patricia  suspect  her  life's  journey 
would  lead  her  back  to  Toronto  to 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Maryglen  Residence.  Do  celebra- 
tions mark  endings  or  beginnings? 

On  this.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
40th  anniversary,  we  thank  you  for 
your  friendship  and  support.  Let  us 
together  give  thanks  to  God  that  we 
have  entered  many  worlds. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  O.L.M. 

Market  Peter 


We  call  him  "Market  Peter" 

because  he  comes  to  visit  us  every 
market  day.  Although  he  is  mentally 
disturbed,  Peter's  rhythm  of  life,  like 
most  in  our  rural  area,  is  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  five-day  market  cycle. 


He  treks  some  eight  kilometers  from 
his  compound  bringing  with  him 
coils  of  his  hand-woven  rope.  In  all 
the  years  we've  known  him  he  has 
seldom  sold  it,  but  faithful  and 
undaunted  he  continues  to  come. 

As  our  friendship  with  Peter  has 
grown  we  have  found  ourselves 
engaged  in  mutual  gift-giving.  As 
well  as  his  rope,  he  usually  brings  a 
large  bundle  of  firewood,  despite 
the  distance.  What  a precious  com- 
modity it  is  here  where  women  do 
all  of  their  cooking  over  wood  fires. 
From  within  his  burlap  sack  he 
extracts  further  offerings  of 
beniseed,  garri,  oranges  or  other 
seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Peter's  generosity  enables  us  to  help 
some  elderly  people  who  have  no 
one  to  provide  for  them. 

Having  begun  his  journey  before 
daybreak  he  is  now  ready  to  rest 
and  relax  before  continuing  on  to 
the  market.  Seated  on  a chair  with 
his  legs  propped  up  against  a pillar 
on  the  verandah  he  chats  about  his 
week  and  asks  for  each  of  the  sisters 
by  name.  What  a delightful  conver- 
sation one  can  have  with  Peter  for 
he  has  such  humour  and  an  astute 


perception  of  people. 

One  morning  the  catechist 
arrived  shortly  after  Peter.  He  had 
been  sent  by  the  parish  priest  to  buy 
some  of  Peter's  rope.  With  great 
anticipation  we  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. After  the  usual  greetings 
Athanasius,  the  catechist,  inquired 
about  the  price  of  the  rope.  Inhaling 
deeply  on  his  cigarette,  Peter 
seemed  to  be  giving  excessive 
thought  to  his  response.  Finally  he 
asked,  "How  many  bundles  do  you 
want  to  buy?"  When  the  catechist 
replied  that  he  needed  three,  Peter 
again  deliberated  with  great  casual- 
ness. The  catechist,  who  was  in  a 
hurry,  was  irritated  by  Peter's 
apparent  reluctance  to  answer  and 
pressed  him,  "What  is  your  price?" 
Pausing  to  flick  the  ash  from  his 
cigarette,  he  stated  that  his  rope  was 
five  naira  a bundle.  "Are  you  fool- 
ish? Look,  1 can  buy  it  in  the  market 
for  four  naira,"  said  the  catechist. 
"Go  ahead,  buy  your  rope  in  the 
market  then,"  retorted  Peter,  com- 
pletely unruffled,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  his  cigarette.  Eager  to  com- 
plete his  errand  the  catechist 
attempted  futilely  to  bargain  with 
Peter,  for  what  we  knew  to  be  a fair 
price.  Peter  remained  intransigent  to 


all  bargaining  pleas.  He  had  set  his 
price  and  seemed  totally  indifferent 
to  the  outcome.  In  his  expression 
there  was  dignity  and  the  slightest 
hint  of  amusement.  Here  after  all 
these  years  was  someone  who  had 
sought  him  out  to  buy  his  rope  even 
before  he  reached  the  market.  What 
hurry  was  there?  He  was  an  impor- 
tant man  of  business  not  subject  to 
coercion  by  people  or  circum- 
stances. Let  him  enjoy  his  new  sta- 
tus and  freely  choose  to  whom  he 
would  deign  to  sell  his  rope. 

Peter,  whom  his  society  dismisses 
as  unimportant,  had  somehow  that 
day,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
his  whole  life,  experienced  his  free- 
dom and  true  worth.  What  precious 
gifts  from  God! 

As  Jean  Vanier  expresses  it,  "In 
our  society  where  we,  the  so-  called 
normal  people,  measure  value  in 
terms  of  productivity  and  efficien- 
cy," our  Market  Peter  would  not 
rate  very  highly.  "And  yet  we  dis- 
cover daily  that  the  poor  evangelize 
us.  They  open  our  hearts  and  reveal 
to  us  the  true  image  of  Jesus  and  of 
his  mission." 

In  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  we  read,  "It  was  to 
shame  the  wise  that  God  chose  what 
is  foolish  by  human  reckoning,  and 
to  shame  what  is  strong  that  he 
chose  what  is  weak  by  human  reck- 
oning; those  whom  the  world  thinks 
common  and  contemptible  are  the 
ones  God  has  chosen  - those  who 
are  nothing  at  all  to  show  up  those 
who  are  everything."  1 Corinthians 
1:27-29 

Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  is  from 
London,  Ontario.  She  is  doing  parish 
work  in  Koti,  Nigeria. 
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INMEMORIAM 


Fr.  Armand  Clement,  S.F.M., 
1913-1989 


Fr.  Armand 
Louis 

Clement,  S.F.M., 
died  suddenly 
on  March  13, 
1989,  in  the  city 
of  Cebu  in  the 
southern  Philippines.  Soon  after 
having  breakfast  with  members  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  he  com- 
plained of  chest  pains  and  was 
rushed  to  hospital  where  he  suf- 
fered a massive  heart  attack.  He 
would  have  been  76  years  of  age  on 
May  5, 1989. 

A native  of  Montreal,  Fr.  Clement 
was  ordained  a member  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1938  and  was  missioned  to  China  in 
the  fall  of  1940.  While  attending  lan- 
guage school  in  Beijing,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Japanese  and 
interned  until  1943.  After  repatria- 


tion in  1943,  he  served  as  an  RCAF 
Chaplain  until  the  end  of  WWII,  at 
which  time  he  returned  to  China 
until  the  fall  of  1951. 

It  was  in  1957  that  Fr.  Clement 
sailed  for  the  Philippines,  serving  as 
a pastor  in  southern  Leyte  until 
1963.  He  then  spent  the  next  25 
years  of  his  career  in  Cebu,  first  as  a 
pastor  of  a parish  and  then  as  coor- 
dinator of  Scarboro's  Philippine 
Central  House. 

Armie,  as  he  was  known  within 
Scarboro,  was  a tireless  worker. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  Central 
House  in  Cebu  became  a welcome 
oasis  to  many  missionary  groups  - 
Scarboro,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
and  others.  From  Cebu,  Armie 
helped  to  supply  these  missionaries 
on  the  island  of  Leyte  with  parts  for 


jeeps,  motorcycles  and  electric  gen- 
erators. As  well,  food  and  medical 
supplies  were  everyday  items  on  his 
shopping  list.  Guests  arriving  at  the 
outside  gate  received  instant  hospi- 
tality no  matter  what  time  of  day  or 
night. 

In  1988,  Fr.  Clement  returned  to 
Canada  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
anniversary  of  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  After  celebrations  with 
his  family  and  friends,  and  with  his 
fellow  members  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  he  returned  to  Cebu 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  funeral  mass  was  held  at  the 
Cathedral  in  Cebu.  Armie's  funeral 
mass  was  offered  by  Cardinal  Vidal 
with  two  bishops  and  70  priests 
concelebrating.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  close  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Therese  in  Cebu  where  he  had 
once  served  as  pastor.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine and  thinking  about  your  role  as 
a missionary  in  today's  world 

•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal/New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  1 can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name: 

Gift  Subscription  for: 

Address: 

Address: 

City/town: 

Code: 

City/town: 

Code: 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 
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A Missionary! 


// 


Following  Jesus'  example  by 
rying  His  message  to  those 
oppressed  by  sin,  poverty,  impris- 
onment, illness,  and  by  living  His 
message  as  He  lived  it." 


car- 


"R 


ecognizing  God  living  in  me 
and  in  those  around  me." 


n 


Cjod's  call  to  be  missioned  to 
others." 


AAT> 

Deing  with  people  in  a way  that 
helps  all  of  us  to  know  God  present 
and  loving  us." 

Flope  in  action." 

" A 

/Allowing  the  unifying  power  of 
Christ  to  be  manifest  where  hostili- 
ties of  nation,  race,  culture,  religion 
and  sex  are  destroying  God's  cre- 
ation." 


Being  used  by  God  to  bring 
about  a world  of  peace,  justice  and 
love." 


A.  special  gift  from  God  planted 
in  one's  heart." 

Risking  to  bring  and  to  receive 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  by  being 
with  the  poor,  exploited,  the  voice- 
less, the  marginalized." 

itnessing  to  the  Gospel 
through  a life  of  humility,  compas- 
sion and  respect  for  others." 


Sr.  Cathy  Martin,  O.L.M.,  Nigeria. 


"What  has  continued  to 
challenge  me  is  to  live  as  a 
Christian  woman  reli- 
gious. I received  much  joy 
when  groups  I lived  and 
worked  with  were 
empowered  to  stand  for 
justice  and  truth  in  their 
daily  struggle." 

Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  from  Alexandria, 
Ontario,  has  worked  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  18  years. 


//C 

Sharing  life  with  peo- 
ples of  other  cultures,  reli- 
gions and  lifestyles  has 
broadened  my  world  and 
opened  my  eyes  and  heart 
to  values  that  give  mean- 
ing to  all  our  lives." 

Sr.  Catherine  Peco  from  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  is  on  the  formation  team. 


1 
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Vocation  Is.. 


■'^When  I am 
among  people  who 
have  experienced 
poverty,  I feel  like 
I've  come  home.  I 
no  longer  have  to 
hide  behind  masks 
which  society  has 
given  me  and  I 
have  accepted." 


Cathy  Martin  of  Hanmer, 
Ontario,  is  studying  in 
second  year  novitiate  and 
is  doing  pastoral  zvork  with 
the  hearing  impaired. 

//T 

1 find  it  most 
appealing  to  be 
with  the  people 
sharing  their  small  victo- 
ries. Despite  their  many 
difficulties,  their  faith  and 
hope  is  always  a great 
inspiration  to  me." 


Sr.  Mary  Hughes  from  Toronto,  does 
pastoral  hospital  visitation  in  Fort- 
aleza, Brazil. 


Membership  in  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Begins  With 

An  Associate  Program  - Associates  live  and  work 
independently  in  the  Toronto  area,  while  meeting  regu- 
larly with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  to  pray  together  and 
get  to  know  one  another. 

Candidacy  - Prayer,  work  and  study  while  living  in 
community,  first  in  Canada,  then  in  another  country;  an 
experience  of  being  missionary,  at  home  and  in  another 
culture. 

Novitiate  - Prayer  study  and  community  life  with 
gradual  involvement  in  ministry;  preparation  for  com- 
mitment to  God  as  a member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies. 

Temporary  Profession  - A time  to  live  fully  the  life 
of  a missionary  sister,  before  final  profession  of  vows. 

Vou  are  invited  to  request  further  information  about  the 
life  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  by  writing  to: 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Sr.  Frances  Brady 
32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C  3Y6 
(416)  653-7378 
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PHILIPPINES 


o help  you  under- 
stand better  how 
life  is  in  Northern 
Mindanao  we 
invited  a few  of 
the  people  to 

share  some  experiences.  Because  of 
their  suffering  many  have  come  to 
know  and  understand  the  words  of 
Jesus,  “I  have  come  that  you  may 
have  life,  life  in  all  its  fulness."  John 
10:10 

One  day  as  I visited  LynLyn  she 
repeated  the  words  that  her  24-year- 
old  brother  Edgardo  had  spoken  to 
her  mother  before  he  was  shot  by 
the  military,  "If  I die  Mama,  at  least 
I will  die  serving  our  people,  not 
just  living  for  myself."  Unfortunate- 
ly for  Edgardo,  the  ceasefire  of 
Christmas  1986  was  declared  only  a 
few  days  after  he  was  shot.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Edgardo  was  car- 
rying not  guns  and  ammunition, 
but  teaching  material;  a small  black- 
board, a notebook  and  chalk,  and  a 
sleeping  mat.  Being  a 'rebel'  was 
Edgardo's  way  of  bringing  justice  to 
the  unjust  world  he  knew  so  well. 

"He  believed,  hoped  and  worked 
hard  for  the  day  when  people 
would  be  united  and  equal,  living 
as  sisters  and  brothers.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  to  help  with 
medical  care,  and  I wanted  to  go, 
but  mother  cried  and  begged  me 
not  to.  So  I stayed  home." 

Edgardo  had  worked  with  his 
family  on  the  land.  His  parents  and 
his  six  siblings  encouraged  him  to 
study  agriculture.  The  government 
school  helped  financially  poor  stu- 
dents to  learn  newer  farming  tech- 
niques. It  was  here  that  Edgardo 
became  more  than  ever  aware  of  the 
inequalities  of  life,  which  caused 


Fulness  of 


Imok  and  his  daughters,  Gelyn  and  Eli,  friends  and  neighbours  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  in  the  Philippines. 


suffering  for  his  neighbours  as  well 
as  his  own  family.  Here  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  decision  to  rebel 
against  the  system  by  choosing  an 
'outlawed  way'. 

This  choice  is  not  easily  under- 
stood by  those  of  us  in  the  'first 
world'.  But  it  is  a choice  demanding 
deep  conviction  and  total  commit- 


ment. A young  man  in  the  third 
world  shares  the  same  hopes  and 
dreams  for  a happy  future  that  any 
Canadian  might  have;  to  live  in  free- 
dom, to  acquire  an  education  which 
meets  his  intellectual  capacity,  to 
have  at  least  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  to  obtain  medical  care  when 
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needed  and  to  receive  just  wages  for 
just  work. 

Rather  he  is  constantly  frustrated 
by  the  reality  around  him  - these 
basic  needs  are  available  to  only  a 
few.  He  sees  constantly  the  suffering 
of  those  who  have  no  hope  of  satis- 
fying basic  needs.  Edgardo's  choice 
had  been  one  of  hope  - hope  that  the 


By  Sr.  Cecile  Turner,  O.L.M. 


fulness  of  life  is  for  all.  His  was  a 
choice  that  called  for  great  courage, 
as  he  knowingly  faced  the  possibili- 
ty that  he  might  have  to  give  his  life 
that  others  might  live  more  fully. 

For  LynLyn  Micabalo,  staying  at 
home  has  enabled  her  to  bring  joy  to 
her  family.  Furthermore,  through 
her  membership  in  the  Archdioce- 
san Health  Program  she  is  able  to 
share  her  life  with  others.  Through 
this  program  men  and  women  are 
trained  to  be  volunteer  community 
health  workers  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods. In  turn,  they  help  their 
neighbours  use  foods  and  plants 
available  to  them  to  improve  their 
health  and  that  of  their  children,  to 
work  together  to  remedy  health 
problems  in  their  area  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  reality  of  the  national 
situation.  They  also  teach  the  skills 
of  massage,  accupressure  and  the 
use  of  herbal  medicines  in  treating 
illnesses.  We  sisters  are  encouraged 
by  the  commitment  of  workers  like 
LynLyn. 

Father  Macario  (Macky)  Cabatin- 
gan,  the  37-year-old  priest  of  Salay 
and  Binuangan,  describes  the  life 
Jesus  came  to  bring  in  these  words, 
"I  believe  that  no  one  will  liberate 
the  people  except  themselves  - not 
the  politicians  nor  the  public  lead- 
ers. This  is  why  education  at  the  vil- 
lage level  is  so  important.  The  abun- 
dance of  life  that  Jesus  came  to  give 
can  come  about  only  when  the  peo- 
ple come  together  and  participate  in 
building  the  kingdom.  Ultimately 
this  will  bring  life.  In  the  very  pro- 
cess of  working  together  their  lives 
are  changed.  They  begin  to  experi- 
ence oneness  in  their  struggles.  For 
me,  the  fulness  of  life  is  here  and 
now." 
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Father  Macky  went  on  to  explain, 
"In  the  seminary  we  were  taught  to 
be  humble  and  to  serve  the  people.  I 
learned  what  this  meant  only  when 
I went  to  work  in  the  small  parishes 
with  the  poor.  I was  shocked.  I was 
willing  to  serve  but  was  not  pre- 
pared for  my  lesson  in  humility.  My 
ideas  were  questioned.  I found  out 
that  even  with  my  studies  I didn't 
have  all  the  answers.  The  good  part 
was,  it  wasn't  necessary  to  have  all 
the  answers.  I found  out  that  the 
people  would  teach  me  what  to  do 
if  I took  the  time  to  hear  them.  It 
does  take  time  and  willingness  to  be 
with  the  people." 

His  commitment  to  the  poor  is 
obvious  in  the  simple  brotherly  way 
Fr.  Macky  is  with  his  people.  This 
was  typified  by  his  presence  at  a 
graduation  of  health  workers  from 
four  distant  villages  in  the  parish. 
His  belief  in  the  people  was  shown 
by  his  respect  for  the  creative  liturgy 
they  planned,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
graduation  and  his  encouragement. 
Surely,  he  believes,  "the  poor  are 
truly  the  chosen  of  God,  and  if  we 
let  them,  they  will  convert  us." 

How  do  the  fishermen  in  Lour- 
des Parish  Binuangan,  experience 
the  life  Jesus  came  to  bring?  They 
have  felt  the  power  that  comes  from 
sharing  common  problems  and 
working  together  to  correct  them. 
"We  used  to  be  able  to  make  a living 
from  the  sea,"  said  Guillermo 
(Imok)  Cabildo,  our  neighbour  and 
friend.  "There  used  to  be  plenty  of 
fish  to  eat  with  some  left  over  to 
sell.  During  these  last  few  years 
large  well-equipped  boats  are  com- 
ing into  our  waters  getting  huge 
catches  which  they  carry  to  faraway 
markets,  leaving  but  few  for  us. 

Pirates  are  another  problem. 


They  attack  our  pump  boats  while 
we  are  fishing  at  night.  We  are  only 
one  or  two  in  our  small  boats  while 
they  are  many  and  are  armed.  They 
steal  motors,  nets  and  even  paddles, 
leaving  our  fishermen  driffing  at 
sea. 

The  fishermen  have  tried  to  over- 
come these  difficulties.  They  peti- 
tioned the  government  asking  for  11 
kilometer  fishing  rights  for  small 
fishermen  as  well  as  for  coastguard 
protection  against  pirates.  Their 
request  was  never  answered. 

The  people  were  afraid  fo  discuss 
these  things  at  meetings  - a carry- 
over from  martial  law  times  and  not 
wanting  to  be  branded  as  "subver- 
sive". In  spite  of  this,  Artelano 
Taquic,  a revered  veteran  of  the  sea 
encouraged  the  group,  "If  we  mere- 
ly wait,  nothing  will  happen,  but  if 
together  we  risk,  we  can  surely 
achieve  something." 

Finally  their  courageous  efforts 
were  rewarded.  They  were  assured 
of  their  fishing  rights.  The  mayor 
also  promised  police  support  if  fur- 
ther pirating  threatened.  Unity  had 
paid  off! 

Grace  Artur,  a 22-year-old  col- 
lege student  lay  huddled  in  her  bed 
crying  - the  picture  of  abject  misery 
and  pain.  For  nearly  five  years  she 
has  suffered  from  Hansen's  disease 
or  Leprosy.  As  this  disease  progress- 
es it  causes  disfigurement,  bouts  of 
fever  and  great  weakness.  Grace  has 
participated  in  many  medical  pro- 
grams with  new  hopes  each  time, 
only  to  be  followed  by  despair. 

One  day  Grace  drew  upon  life 
and  hope.  With  much  effort  she  got 
up,  dressed  and  made  her  way  to 
the  Gingoog  Parish  Church  for  the 
celebration  of  the  "Final  Vows"  of 
Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M.  During  the  cel- 


ebration which  followed,  Grace, 
frail,  beautiful  and  courageous  told 
the  group,  "I  had  to  come  for  this 
special  day  for  Sr.  Lucia.  I want  to 
thank  her  and  all  you  sisters  for 
your  visits  to  me,  my  family  and 
other  sick  people  in  the  parish.  As 
my  gift  to  Sr.  Lucia,  I want  to  sing, 
'You  light  up  my  life.  You  give  me 
hope  to  carry  on...'"  In  her  great 
efforts  to  express  her  gratitude, 
Grace  became  a symbol  of  trust  in 
God  for  all  of  us  while  she  herself 
experienced  a rebirth  of  hope  and 
life. 

Myrna  Aboniawan,  a 26-year-old 
member  of  the  Campus  Ministry 
Team  at  Xavier  University  in 
Cagayan  de  Oro  sees  signs  of  hope. 
"Many  good  things  are  happening 
in  the  lives  of  the  students  who  are 
becoming  involved  in  working  with 
Jesus."  She  fairly  bounced  with  life 
as  she  described  her  involvement  in 
the  lives  of  the  students. 

"Every  aspect  of  life  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  living  out  the  Gospel. 
Recently,  I accompanied  a group  of 
studenfs  to  the  mountainous  region 
of  Bukidnon.  We  wanted  first  hand 
observation  of  the  disastrous  effects 
poor  logging  practices  have  on  the 
ecology  of  our  beautiful  land.  There, 
we  attended  a meeting  of  some 
leaders  of  tribal  groups,  Fr.  Charles 
Gervais,  S.F.M.,  and  Bishop  Gau- 
dencio  Rosales  with  officials  from 
the  logging  company.  Next  we  visit- 
ed the  logging  area  where  we  saw 
the  denudement  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  numerous  landslides  and 
flooding.  We  talked  to  the  people 
about  their  sufferings  in  the  midst 
of  it  all.  Then  we  came  home  to 
reflect  on  the  reality  of  fhis  terrible 
situation.  We  questioned,  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  justice,  how  we 
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might  make  commitments  to  action. 

I am  inspired  by  the  growth,  the 
deepening  awareness  and  the  com- 
mitment of  many.  We  are  trying  out 
the  prophetic  role  as  lay  people  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  are 
building  the  Kingdom." 

In  our  witnessing  here  as  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  we  recognize 
that  the  fulness  of  life  which  Jesus 
came  to  bring  is  sometimes  hidden 
by  fear,  anguish,  weariness  or  lone- 
liness. But  we  know  it  is  always 
deeply  present  when  we  choose  to 
let  Jesus  be  the  light  of  our  life. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  who  have 
chosen  to  share  their  lives  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines: 

In  Manila,  Luzon  - Sr.  Elaine 
Maclnnes 

In  Gingoog  City,  Mindanao  - Srs. 
Rosemary  Hughes,  Mary  Gauthier, 
Lucia  Lee  and  Myra  Trainor 

In  Binuangan,  Mindanao  - Srs.  Yoli 
Cadavos,  Cecile  Turner  and  Margaret 
Walsh 

In  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Mindanao  - Sr. 
Joan  Missiaen 

Through  the  Centre  for  Oriental  Spiri- 
tuality, Campus  Ministry,  Health  Care 
and  the  many  aspects  of  parish  min- 
istry, our  sisters  are  blessed  to  enter 
the  world  of  a struggling  people,  to  lis- 
ten to  their  stories  and  try  to  under- 
stand life  from  their  viewpoint. 


I REMEMBER 


By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


A Treasure  to  Remember 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  with  refugees  in  Mozambique. 


(will  long  remember  eight-year- 
old  Carlito  who  carried  the 
ravages  of  the  Mozambiquan  civil 
war  in  his  tiny  person.  Suffering 
from  severe  malnutrition,  he  had 
been  taken  to  Anchillo, 

Mozambique  to  the  clinic  run  by  Sr. 
Maria  Pedroa,  a Camboniana 
Missionary.  It  was  here  that  1 spent 
a part  of  my  sabbatical  year  work- 
ing as  a relief  nurse.  Daily  we  saw 
throngs  of  starving,  wounded 
people  fleeing  from  the  Renamo,  a 
rebel  guerrilla  army  sponsored  by 
South  Africa  to  destabilize  the 
people.  Carlito  was  but  one  of  many 
who  sought  healing. 

For  two  years,  Carlito's  family 
had  been  living  as  refugees  hiding 
from  the  rebels  in  the  forest.  When 
the  small  boy  became  too  weak,  the 
family  was  forced  to  leave  him  at 
the  clinic.  Ill  and  separated  from  his 
family,  Carlito  was  both  physically 
and  emotionally  wiped  out.  It  took 
all  of  his  initiative  and  strength  just 
to  get  himself  off  the  mat  in  the  hut 
which  he  shared  with  other 
patients,  mainly  adults.  He  came 
with  them  to  the  central  clinic  for 
his  medication  twice  a day.  All  of 
our  best  efforts  at  having  a friendly 
relationship  with  him  came  to 
nought.  He  passively  accepted  his 
medical  treatment  but  kept  his 
distance,  only  responding  when 
spoken  to,  without  showing  any 
apparent  interest  in  us  or  his 
surroundings. 


Then  one  day  he  asked  a staff 
attendant,  who  understood  his 
native  dialect,  for  a wooden  truck 
such  as  he  had  seen  other  children 
playing  with  in  the  streets. 

Delighted  to  hear  of  this 
breakthrough  I immediately  set  out 
in  search  of  a truck.  A kind 
Camboniano  priest  had  one  stashed 
away  - and  not  just  a wooden  one, 
but  a metal  truck  with  a lever  for 
dumping  its  load,  as  well  as  having 
several  other  mechanical  attractions. 

Carlito's  resurrection  seemed  to 
begin  with  the  arrival  of  that  truck. 
He  would  laboriously  fill  it  with  dirt 
and  pull  it  along  paths  around  the 
clinic,  dump  the  earth  with  great 
pleasure  and  fill  the  truck  again. 
Slowly  his  bruised  little  heart 
allowed  him  to  reach  out  to  me,  to 
risk  a smile  and  even  let  himself  be 
held  and  cuddled  a little. 


About  three  months  later,  Carlito 
returned  to  his  family  and  was  not 
heard  from  again.  Then  one  day  as  1 
walked  to  the  clinic  1 was  just  about 
to  pass  a boy  when  he  called  out  in 
amazement,  "Sister,  Tm  Carlito. 
Don't  you  know  me?"  After  we  had 
hugged  and  greeted,  he  put  a hand 
in  each  pocket  and  proudly  brought 
out  two  eggs.  Beaming,  he 
presented  me  with  this  most 
treasured  gift.  Is  it  any  wonder  I 
will  long  remember  Carlito! 

Sr.  Mona  Kelly  spent  her  sabbatical 
year  nursing  at  Oxford  House, 
Northern  Manitoba,  and  Anchillo, 
Mozambique.  She  has  now  returned  to 
Brazil. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  word  vigil  is  a familiar  one  to 
Catholics.  We  use  it  in  referring 
to  the  eve  of  many  of  our  principal 
feasts.  It's  a word  that  implies  alert- 
ness, getting  ready  for,  watching 
and  waiting  for.  We  keep  vigil  for  a 
friend  or  loved  one  who  is  lost  or  in 
trouble. 

Concerned  people  have  formed 
the  Vigil  Network  to  mobilize  sup- 
port for  refugees  to  Canada  who  are 
threatened  with  deportation  under 
the  new  Immigration  Law.  The  net- 
work is  based  on  telephone  trees 
that  are  connected  up  locally  and 
1 regionally.  When  one  finds  out  that 
! a refugee  is  at  risk,  a certain  number 
I of  people  are  telephoned  to  write 
' letters,  send  telegrams,  go  to  a rally, 
a vigil  or  a demonstration  in  sup- 
port of  the  refugee.  Anyone  can  join 
a telephone  tree  or  start  one.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Vigil  Network  not  only 
protect  refugees  at  risk,  they  also 
work  to  change  the  laws  that  threat- 
en them.  Jim  Hodgson's  article 
'Refugees'  should  help  in  under- 
standing the  difficulties  facing 
refugees  to  Canada  today. 

Those  who  succeed  in  being 
accepted  into  Canada  may  find  that 
they  are  not  accepted  by  some 


A New  Kind  of  Vigil 


Canadians.  They  face  the  evil  of 
racism.  A group  or  an  individual 
will  claim  superiority  based  on  race 
or  ethnic  group.  For  example,  a per- 
son whose  colour  is  white  will  claim 
superiority  over  a person  of  another 
colour.  A Canadian  of  British  back- 
ground will  claim  superiority  over  a 
Canadian  of  Jamaican  or 
Guatemalan  or  Chinese  back- 
ground. John  Quinn  highlights  this 
problem  and  the  efforts  of  the  Metro 
Separate  School  Board  in  dealing 
with  it. 

Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M.,  of 
Peru  writes  about  the  struggles  of 
his  people  to  put  and  keep  a roof 
over  their  heads,  and  about  the 
power  of  the  human  spirit  which 
overcomes  all. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this 
month,  a great  human  spirit  was 
brutally  murdered  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 
writes  of  the  death  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon.  Fr. 
Artie  struggled  to  better  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Monte  Plata  and  spoke 
out  against  their  unjust  imprison- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  gave  up  his 
life. 

Looking  behind  these  stories  of 
Fr.  Art,  of  the  poor  of  Peru,  of  those 
seeking  a safe  home  in  Canada,  of 
the  evil  of  racism,  we  see  a human 
face.  Oftentimes,  the  faces  of  those 
who  are  among  the  most  poor  and 
oppressed.  We  also  come  to  know 
and  understand  the  why  of  things, 
the  why  of  poverty,  of  racism,  of 
refugees  and  of  martyrdom. 


Inevitably,  we  uncover  injustice  and 
the  misuse  of  power.  We  uncover 
greed.  We  uncover  fear  and  misun- 
derstanding. However,  just  as 
inevitably,  we  uncover  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  human  spirit,  or 
as  the  Peruvians  struggling  for  shel- 
ter put  it,  "La  Vida  Vencera!"  ("Life 
Will  Overcome").  I set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  or  curse. 
Choose  life,  then,  so  that  you  and 
your  descendants  may  live,  in  the 
love  of  Yahweh  your  God" 
Deuteronomy  30:19. 

Today  in  Canada  we  choose  life 
every  time  we  reach  out  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  to  the  refugee.  We 
choose  life  every  time  we  oppose 
racism,  every  time  we  struggle 
against  those  powers  who  seek  to 
silence  the  voices  for  dignity  and 
justice. 

We  have  but  to  join  a vigil  net- 
work that  watches  the  issues  of  our 
day.  Poverty,  homelessness,  mili- 
tarism, consumerism,  racism,  envi- 
ronmental concerns  to  name  but  a 
few  of  the  more  important  ones. 
Today  the  vigil  will  involve  educa- 
tion and  action.  We  will  read  and  go 
to  seminars,  we  will  go  to  rallies 
and  even  demonstrations,  and  we 
will  pray  and  even  fast.  The  vigil 
network  for  the  help  of  refugees  is 
just  one  of  the  many  vigils  going  on 
across  our  nation  and  in  our  world 
which  indicates  that  we  have  chosen 
life  and  that  life  will  overcome. 
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I t was  the  morning  of  June  23, 

I 1965.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  the 
Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers,  along  with  Fr.  Jack 
McCarthy,  reached  the  Marion  Hos- 
pital in  Santo  Domingo  at  about 
10:45  a.m.  They  were  searching  for 
the  body  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  who 
was  brutally  assassinated  in  his 
parish  the  night  before.  Fr.  Ouellette 
writes,  "Fr.  Jack  and  I accompanied 
Fr.  Artie's  body  to  Monte  Plata  via 
United  States  army  helicopter.  We 
arrived  about  12  noon  and  the 
whole  town  was  out  to  accompany 
the  body  to  the  rectory.  With  the 
people  outside,  we  closed  the  doors 
while  Scarboro  Frs.  Chafe, 
McGuckin  and  Rod  MacNeil 
washed  and  dressed  the  body." 

According  to  the  gospel  written 
by  John,  Jesus  was  also  brutally 
assassinated.  His  body  was  sought 
and  as  well  prepared  for  burial. 

John  writes,  "After  this,  Joseph, 
who  was  from  the  town  of  Arimath- 
ea,  asked  Pilate  if  he  could  take 
Jesus'  body.  (Joseph  was  a follower 
of  Jesus,  but  in  secret,  because  he 
was  afraid  of  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties.)" The  unfolding  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  a familiar  one.  It  is  a story  of 
political  and  social  unheaval.  It  is  a 
story  of  injustice,  and  Fr.  Art's  life 
and  death  imitates  and  follows  it  in 
many  ways. 


The  Street 


As  Jesus  was  immersed  in  the 
history  of  His  time,  so  some  2,000 
years  later,  Fr.  Art  likewise  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  political 
upheaval.  To  look  back,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  had  been  in  the  grip  of 
Trujillo,  a most  cruel  dictator  who 
was  placed  there  by  the  United 
States  in  1932.  After  Trujillo's  assas- 
sination (again  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States),  a feeling  of  liberty 
and  democracy  among  the  people 
led  to  the  victory  of  Juan  Bosch  at 
the  polls  in  December,  1962.  Howev- 
er, officers  of  the  military,  led  by 
Wessin  y Wessin,  removed  Bosch 
from  power  eight  months  later 
(again  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States).  Colonel  Imbert  Barrera,  an 
assassin  of  Trujillo,  headed  the  new 
political  authority  under  the  facade 
of  a civilian  junta.  The  real  rulers, 
the  military,  continued  to  plunder 
the  national  treasury  and  there  was 
much  division  and  rivalry  among 
them.  On  April  24, 1965,  a part  of 
the  military  leadership  proclaimed 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  presi- 
dent, Juan  Bosch.  They  distributed 
arms  to  civilians  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  civil  war  ensued.  Large  sections 
of  the  military  made  no  move  until 
they  were  certain  of  the  response  of 
the  United  States.  Colonel  Francisco 
Caamano  became  the  leader  of  those 
seeking  a return  to  the  legitimate 
constitution,  and  so  were  called 
"Constitutionalists."  These  forces, 
with  popular  support,  soon  gained 
ground  in  the  street  battles.  When 
this  occurred,  22,000  United  States 
troops  began  landing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  first 
statement  of  purpose  was  to  "save 
American  lives."  After  they  were 
saved,  then  their  purpose  was  to 
"prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 


That  Lead 


nism."  After  this  was  achieved,  their 
intent  was  to  "keep  the  peace."  But 
the  people  did  not  surrender.  The 
uprising  stalemated  with  the  Con- 
stitutionalists surrounded  in  the 
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Dut  Of  Town 


By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


This  is  the  street  that  leads  out  of  town  and  the  cross  marks  the  place  where 
Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  S.F.M.,  was  murdered. 


downtown  section  of  Santo  Domin- 
go. In  summing  up  the  situation,  on 
August  14, 1965,  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper  wrote,  "In  the 
course  of  mass  murdering  of 
Dominican  political  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  recent  revolution,  the  Amer- 
ican-backed dictatorship  of  General 


Antonio  Imbert  Barrera  also  mur- 
dered a Canadian  Catholic  priest." 
That  happened  on  June  22, 1965. 
Finally,  in  the  following  September, 
a cease-fire  was  achieved. 


Such  was  the  historical  context, 
fraught  with  injustice,  abuse  of 
power,  fear  and  death.  A week 
before  the  death  of  Fr.  Art,  37  men 
were  detained  in  the  town  of  Monte 
Plata  where  he  was  pastor.  He  was 
deeply  moved  at  this,  but  was 
refused  permission  to  see  the  pris- 
oners. That  very  afternoon,  33  of 
them  were  taken  to  Santo  Domingo 
jails.  The  following  day,  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Fr.  Art  spoke  pub- 
licly of  his  sorrow  and  disgust.  As  a 
sign  of  protest,  he  cancelled  the  tra- 
ditional procession  planned  for  the 
afternoon  of  the  feast.  He  also 
denounced  the  unfairness  of  the 
police  and  military  who  took  for 
their  own  use  food  donated  for  the 
needy.  It  was  at  that  point  during 
the  sermon  when  the  wife  of  a 
police  official  had  a nervous  break- 
down. She  had  to  be  taken  to  her 
home.  Then,  two  soldiers  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Church  armed 
with  machine  guns,  but  left  soon 
after  and  waited  in  the  nearby  park. 
A friend  of  Fr.  Art  advised  him  after 
mass  not  to  mention  such  things  in 
the  next  mass.  Fr.  Art,  with  remark- 
able calm,  agreed.  There  was  no  ser- 
mon at  the  second  mass.  The  next 
day,  June  17,  Fr.  Art  went  to  Santo 
Domingo  with  some  wives  of  the 
prisoners  to  appeal  to  General 
Wessin  y Wessin,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Quite  angry,  Fr.  Art  returned  to 
Santo  Domingo  the  following  day. 
This  time,  he  was  received  by  an 
official  of  the  army  and  this  resulted 
in  the  release  of  most  of  the  prison- 
ers. However,  on  June  19,  the  police 
commander  of  Monte  Plata  was 
removed  from  his  post  and  the  next 
day  a new  police  chief  arrived.  This 
one  declared  openly  that  all  the 
rebels  had  to  be  killed  and  that  he 
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was  willing  to  do  just  that. 

June  22  dawned  amid  constant 
rumours  of  looming  danger.  A 
policeman  with  a reputation  for  cor- 
ruption and  violence  startled  every- 
one by  appearing  in  civilian  clothes 
that  morning.  Later,  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  seen  speaking  with 
the  new  police  chief  while  at  the 
local  bar.  At  about  6:15  p.m.,  he 
went  to  the  parish  house  and  told 
Fr.  Art  that  the  police  chief  wanted 
to  see  him,  and  they  were  seen 
together  in  a jeep  on  the  street  that 
leads  out  of  town.  Fr.  Art  was  driv- 
ing. On  the  way  they  picked  up  the 
police  chief.  Jusf  some  500  metres 
out  of  town,  the  jeep  stopped  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  There,  many 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired.  A 
soldier  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
fired  at  two  men  who  had  been  in 
the  death  struggle.  They  fell  beside 
the  body  of  Fr.  Arf.  According  to  the 
criminologists  of  the  Organization 
of  American  Stafes,  Fr.  Art  was 
killed  at  close  range  and  not  by  the 
soldier  from  a distance.  Indeed,  his 
martyrdom  began  in  the  jeep  with 
blows  to  the  neck  and  chest. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  pastor  of  Monte  Plata, 
Fr.  Joe  Moriarty,  S.F.M.,  (home  on 
leave  at  this  time)  was  likewise 
involved  in  the  suffering  of  his  peo- 
ple. Fr.  Joe  had  also  sought  to  visit 
prisoners  to  obtain  their  release. 
Indeed  both  Fr.  Art  and  he  had  long 
ago  given  themselves  in  sacrifice  for 
others.  Fr.  Joe  returned  years  later  to 
Monte  Plata  in  pilgrimage  to  hon- 
our his  martyr  friend.  Bold  and  rash 
as  well  were  Archbishop  Romero, 

Fr.  Rutilio  Grande  and  many  others 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 


justice. 

On  one  occa- 
sion Fr.  Art 
wrote  secretly, 

"Without  Thee, 

O Jesus,  I do  not 
wish  to  die.  But 
trusting  in  thy 
Divine  Love,  I 
am  ready  to  die, 
when,  where 
and  in  whatever 
manner  it  may 
please  Thee!"  So 
it  was  that  this 
young  man,  full 
of  life,  with  this 
prayer  in  his 
heart,  looked  to 
death  with  con- 
fidence. Like 
Jesus,  he  was 
brave,  but 
afraid.  Both 
were  33  years  of 
age  when  they 
were  unjustly 
killed.  Both 
were  executed 

by  the  armed  forces  of  the  day.  Both 
were  accused  of  endangering  the 
status  quo,  of  arousing  the  people  to 
rebellion,  of  challenging  authority. 
Jesus  had  often  spoke  for  jusfice  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  little  ones.  Fr. 
Art  had  done  likewise.  In  their  sto- 
ries, notice  how  the  wives  of  the 
military  authorities  appear.  Both 
seemed  to  know  and  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  such  injustice.  Pilate's 
wife  suggested  a washing  of  hands. 
One  wonders  if  a similar  suggestion 
came  from  the  wife  of  the  police 
chief.  Both  Jesus  and  Fr.  Art  took  the 


Fr.  Art  with  a Dominican  village  in  the  background. 


street  that  leads  out  of  town,  led  by 
their  executioners.  Both  cried  out  in 
loneliness  and  fear.  Both  were 
buried  in  a nearby  grave  by  their 
friends  who  had  witnessed  all  these 
things. 

Feelings  were  high  regarding  the 
barbarism  suffered  by  Fr.  Art.  Drew 
Pearson  writes  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  14, 1965,  "There  has 
been  considerable  indignation  in  the 
United  States  over  the  fact  that  Bish- 
op James  Walsh  was  long  detained 
in  China,  and  that  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty  and  Cardinal  Stepinac  were 
not  permitted  to  return  to  their 
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Excerpts  from  the  address  of  Bishop  Ricardo  Ramirez,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexi- 
co, to  the  United  States  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  term  as  chairman  of  the  Bishops'  Committee  for  the  Church  in 
Latin  America.  Taken  from  Maryknoll’s  World  Parish,  January-Februari/ 
1989  issue. 

"Never  have  there  been  so  many  seminarians 
studying  for  the  priesthood  in  Latin  America. 
Almost  everywhere,  the  seminaries  are  full  and 
oftentimes  overflowing.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Church  in  Latin  America  and 
in  particular  to  its  preferential  option  for  the 
poor." 


church  positions 
in  Hungary  and 
Yugoslavia.  They, 
however,  were  not 
killed.  Father 
MacKinnon  was 
killed  in  a western 
country,  under  a 
dictator  who  the 
United  States  had 
handpicked  and 
who  has  been 
kept  in  office  only 
through  the  sup- 
port of  American 
Marines  plus  mil- 
lions in  United 
States  food  and 
aid." 

Raymond 
Heard  wrote  in 
the  Montreal  Star 
on  August  24, 
1965,  "The  lan- 
guage of  the  54- 
page  Organization 
of  American 
States'  report,  for 
the  most  part,  is 
dry  and  factual.  Yet,  when  it  dis- 
cusses the  case  of  'Cadaver  No.  15' 
it  becomes  almost  poetic.  For 
'Cadaver  No.  15'  had  been  an 
exceptional  man,  a young  Canadian 
priest  who  acted  like  a saint  in  the 
face  of  tyranny.  His  name  was  James 
Arthur  MacKinnon..."  He  ends  his 
article  saying,  "But  one  question  is 
worth  asking,  'Will  James  Arthur 
MacKinnon  be  forgotten?'  The  vil- 
lagers of  Monte  Plata  will  remember 
Padre  Arturo.  And  so  should  Cana- 
dians, for  in  these  days  he  is  a man 
of  whom  Canada  can  be  proud." 

Let  us  share  in  a description  of 
his  final  farewell  written  24  years 
ago  by  Fr.  Emiliano  Tardiff,  M.S.C. 


"In  the  mass,  the  sobbing  and  the 
tears  gave  an  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  affection  that  everyone  had  for 
Fr.  Art.  During  the  funeral  service  at 
which  Fr.  Sanchez,  S.J.,  preached,  a 
fusion  of  tears  and  lamentations 
filled  the  little  church  with  pro- 
found sadness.  The  bishop  cried! 

The  priests  cried!  And  Fr.  Sanchez 
said,  'Here  lies  the  body  of  our  dear 
Fr.  Arthur  who  served  you  as  your 
pastor.  This  body  leaves  you  a mes- 
sage. It  asks  of  you  union,  peace  and 
love.  It  asks  the  Dominican  people 
for  more  love  and  less  hate,  more 
understanding  and  less  vengeance. 
God  has  chosen  this  young  priest  as 
a holocaust,  as  a pure  host  to  expi- 
ate so  many  crimes,  to  save  every- 
one. Because  Fr.  Art  wanted  to  save 
everyone,  those  on  the  right  and 
those  on  the  left,  he  spoke  to  every- 
one and  dealt  with  everyone,  espe- 
cially the  youth.  He  died  for  all  to 
save  all,  "completing  in  his  body 


what  was  faulting  in  the  Passion  of 
Christ"  as  St.  Paul  expresses.'  Then, 
looking  at  the  Scarboro  priests  pre- 
sent, the  preacher  said,  'To  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers,  I do  not  offer  my 
regrets,  but  rather  my  congratula- 
tions. I congratulate  them  because 
they  have  a martyr,  a saint  in  heav- 
en. This  morning,'  continued  Fr. 
Sanchez,  'I  washed  the  blood- 
stained brow  of  Fr.  Art's  body  in  the 
military  hospital,  and  some  drops  of 
blood  fell  on  the  cinture  of  my 
soutane.  I will  keep  it  and  care  for  it 
because  it  is  the  blood  of  a martyr.' 
When  he  said  this,  he  showed  the 
people  his  white  sash  which  he  was 
wearing.  Then  all,  without  excep- 
tion, burst  into  tears  and  lamenta- 
tion." 

This  is  the  street  that  leads  out  of 
town,  not  far,  to  a place  called  Gol- 
gatha.  It  is  a street  called  injustice. 
Paved  with  sorrow  and  sadness,  it 
leads  to  a field  of  hope  nourished  by 
the  blood  of  those  who  knew  the 
greatest  love. 
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efugees 

By  Jim  Hodgson 


Immigration  Bill  C-55  has  many  concerned  about  Canadian  government  policy  toward  immigrants  and  refugees. 


c 

ontroversy  about  Canadian 
policy  towards  refugees  seems  like- 
ly to  be  with  us  for  a long  while. 
New  legislation  which  modified 
Canada's  refugee  determination 
process  came  into  effect  on  January 
1 of  this  year,  but  critics  say  the  new 
rules  don't  address  the  true  causes 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  refugee  claims  over  the  past 


decade  and  may  result  in  the  depor- 
tation of  genuine  refugees. 

These  changes  to  Canada's 
refugee  determination  process  have 
sparked  a soul-searching  national 
debate  about  justice,  immigration 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  itself  - 
'bicultural'  and/or  'multicultural'. 
The  debate  is  related  to  parallel  dis- 
cussions about  racism  in  Canada 
and  the  relationship  between  rich 
and  poor  nations. 


A 1951  United  Nations  conven- 
tion (which  Canada  signed)  defines 
a refugee  as  a person  who,  because 
of  well-founded  fears  of  persecution 
for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, membership  in  a particular 
social  group  or  political  opinion 
have  left  their  country  and  are 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  return. 

For  many  years,  Canada  has  wel- 
comed such  refugees.  Through 
parishes  and  community  groups, 
Canadians  have  come  to  know 
refugees,  sponsoring  them  from 
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places  like  Vietnam  and  Uganda, 
opening  their  homes  to  them  or 
assisting  them  with  clothing  or 
money. 

The  Refugee  Determination  Pro- 
cess 

The  Canadian  government 
prefers  to  select  refugees  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  immigrants  - 
from  outside  of  Canada.  Refugees 
are  to  make  their  claims  overseas, 
whether  from  within  their  own 
country  or  a nearby  country.  If 
selected,  they  may  then  come  to 
Canada  either  government  or  pri- 
vately-sponsored. For  example, 
most  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees 
who  came  to  Canada  in  the  late 
1970s  were  selected  from  camps  in 
southeast  Asia. 

However,  this  past  decade  has 
seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  declare  themselves  as 
refugees  after  arriving  in  Canada.  In 
1980,  only  1,500  such  claims  were 
made.  People  made  their  claims  in 
Canada  upon  arrival  at  the  border 
or  at  an  airport,  or  after  having  been 
here  for  some  time  on  visitors'  visas. 
By  law,  these  people  had  the  right  to 
tell  their  story  in  a hearing  and  the 
right  to  remain  in  Canada  until  a 
decision  was  made.  In  the  early 
1980s,  the  government  easily  pro- 
vided hearings  for  all. 

But  in  1987,  there  were  27,000 
such  claims  and  the  refugee  deter- 
mination process  was  breaking 
down.  The  Supreme  Court  said  the 
system  was  "fundamentally 
flawed."  A series  of  widely-publi- 
cized 'scams'  - the  people  from  Por- 
tugal who  said  they  were 


"persecuted"  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
for  example  - increased  Canadian 
public  cynicism  about  the  refugee 
determination  process. 

Tightening  the  Process 

In  response  to  the  court  decision 
and  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of 
refugee  claimants  into  Canada,  the 
government  moved  to  tighten  the 
process.  Two  new  laws,  both  passed 
before  the  November  21  election, 
took  effect  January  1 of  this  year. 
They  reflect  the  government's  belief 
that  many  of  the  new  arrivals  are 
not  refugees  according  to  the  UN 
definition,  but  are  trying  to  escape 
poverty  - not  a sufficient  reason  to 
be  admitted  to  Canada  as  refugees. 
According  to  the  government,  these 
people  are  "abusing"  Canada's 
refugee  determination  process. 

But  many  people  who  work  with 
refugees  fear  the  new  process  is  not 
only  unconstitutional  but  may  result 
in  the  deportation  of  genuine 
refugees.  These  groups  don't  deny 
that  there  are  some  who  wouldn't  fit 
even  the  broadest  definition  of  a 
refugee,  but  argue  that  all  claimants 
have  a legal  right  to  be  heard. 

This  new  system  for  dealing  with 
claims  in  Canada  screens  would-be 
claimants  to  determine  whether 
they  are  eligible  to  make  a claim.  If 
an  immigration  department  adjudi- 
cator considers  that  the  person  is 
not  eligible  to  make  a claim  of 
refugee  status,  the  person  is  deport- 
ed. There  is  no  appeal  procedure. 
The  government  and  the  new  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Board  say  the 
"threshold  (applied  to  the 
claimant's  story)  is  very  low,"  mean- 
ing that  the  criteria  used  to  judge 


the  story  are  minimal.  The  story 
must  simply  be  credible.  But,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a young  Sikh 
deported  to  India  in  January  of  this 
year  after  being  rejected  at  this  first 
stage  drew  protests  from  lawyers, 
the  Canadian  churches  and 
Amnesty  International. 

If  the  adjudicator  determines  that 
the  person  is  eligible  to  make  a 
claim,  the  person  goes  before  a two- 
person  panel.  One  positive  vote  is 
needed  to  allow  the  claim;  two  neg- 
ative votes  mean  deportation.  If  the 
claim  is  approved,  work  permits 
would  then  be  issued  within  seven 
days.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  dealing 
"quickly  and  fairly"  with  claims, 
officials  say. 

Worse  Than  Before 

But  many  people  who  work  with 
refugees  - lawyers,  human  rights 
groups  and  churches  - believe  the 
new  rules  are  too  tight  and  will 
endanger  the  lives  of  some  refugee 
claimants  by  sending  them  back  to 
persecution,  imprisonment  or  possi- 
ble death.  The  new  system  "will  be 
worse  than  the  one  they  had 
before,"  says  Peter  Bisson,  S.J.,  of 
Toronto's  Canadian  Jesuit  Refugee 
Program.  "Most  claimants  will  be 
eliminated  before  they  get  to  the 
(second)  board  hearing  so  it  doesn't 
help  to  have  a wonderful  board  and 
a wonderful  hearing  arranged  at  the 
end." 

The  new  law  also  contravenes 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  Canada's  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  say  critics. 
Speaking  at  a conference  on  human 
rights  in  January,  1989,  Toronto 
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immigration  lawyer  Barbara  Jack- 
man  said  Canada's  new  law  pro- 
tects only  refugees  that  fit  the 
strictest  definition  of  the  term.  She 
referred  to  the  definition  of  refugee 
contained  in  the  U.N.  convention, 
pointing  out  that  fear  of  persecution 
for  any  of  these  reasons  means  a 
person  can  be  considered  a refugee 
under  the  convention,  even  if  the 
person's  own  life  or  freedom  has 
not  been  directly  threatened.  It  is 
enough,  she  said,  to  be  part  of  a per- 
secuted group.  "The  problem  with 
the  new  law  is  that  it  requires  a per- 
son to  establish  that  they  have  a 
personal  fear  of  being  persecuted." 

She  added  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  ruled  in  1985  that 
Section  7 of  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  which  guarantees 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security 
of  the  person,  extends  to  all  people 
in  Canada,  even  if  they  are  not  legal 
refugees.  She  said  the  court  also  rec- 
ognized that  the  charter  applied  if 
there  was  an  imminent  threat  of  loss 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of  the 
person,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
process  to  look  at  these  issues  before 
sending  a refugee  home.  "It  may  be 
justifiable  to  put  a person  in  deten- 
tion or  to  put  them  on  a plane  and 
remove  them  (from  Canada),  but  it 
(the  court's  ruling)  meant  that  the 
court  was  looking  beyond  to  what 
might  be  the  consequences  for  that 
person  once  they  got  off  the  plane  in 
that  other  country." 

Court  Action 

The  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  is  so  strongly  opposed  to 
the  new  legislation  that  it  is  taking 
the  government  to  court  in  an 
attempt  to  quash  it.  (Canadian 
Catholics  are  represented  on  the 


Refugee  Claimants  at  a Glance 


Statistics 


Canada's  Population: 

26,000,000 

Annual  Immigration  (1989): 

160,000 

Refugees: 

Government  Selected  Overseas 

23,000 

Refugee  Claimants 

7,000 

Total  Refugees 

30,000 

Overall,  the  (Canadian)  govern- 
ment will  take  in  about  30,000 
refugees  in  1989. 

Most  of  these,  23,000,  will  have 
been  chosen  overseas  and  carefully 
"selected".  The  overseas  criteria 
provide  that  only  refugees  who 
could  "successfully  establish  them- 


selves in  Canada"  can 
come  here  without  a spon- 
soring group. 

The  remaining  7,000 
will  be  the  ones  that  make 
it  through  the  govern- 
ment's tough  new  refugee 
law.  This  represents  a suc- 
cess rate  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  claimants  who 
are  expected  to  reach  the 
border  in  1989. 

Considering  that  Canada  will 
bring  in  13,000  "investors"  this 
year,  why  are  7,000  refugees  in 
need  of  protection  such  a threat?... 

Our  overseas  selection  process  is 
set  up  to  restrict  refugee  selection 
to  very  small  numbers.  Canada  has 
very  few  immigration  offices 


council  by  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Bishops.)  Motivated  by  a Chris- 
tian sense  of  justice,  the  council's 
court  action  will  address  the  specific 
legal  issue:  that  the  new  law  is  in 
conflict  with  charter  guarantees  and 
with  Canada's  legal  commitment  to 
the  U.N.  convention. 

"The  whole  basis  of  this  case  is 
the  idea  that  the  way  we  deal  with 
strangers  must  conform  with  funda- 
mental justice,"  says  Tom  Clark  of 
the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Refugees  (ICCR).  "This  (court 
action)  is  the  most  direct  piece  of 
justice-  making  that  Canadian 
Christians  are  likely  to  see." 

Through  the  court  action,  the 
churches  are  reminding  the  govern- 
ment "that  there  is  a certain  dignity 


and  worth  in  each  human  person 
and  that  people  should  be  treated 
decently,"  says  Clark.  This  means 
that  a person  who  says  he  or  she  is  a 
refugee  has  a right  to  be  heard  - the 
right  which  is  being  denied  under 
the  new  rules. 

Economic  Refugees 

Clark  makes  a careful  distinction 
between  the  legal  issues  addressed 
by  the  court  action,  and  the  moral 
and  ethical  questions  of  how  to  treat 
those  people  who  may  not  qualify 
as  refugees  even  under  the  most 
generous  definition  and  after  the 
most  just  determination  process. 
These  people,  he  feels,  still  merit 
our  compassion  and  our  pleading. 
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around  the  world,  only  three  for  all 
of  Africa...  For  many  refugees,  the 
overseas  process  can  be  dangerous. 
Often  Canadian  embassies  in 
places  like  Guatemala  and  Chile 
are  watched  by  secret  police. 

Canada  can  take  a lot  more 
refugees...  Most  social  scientists 
believe  that  Canada  needs  more 
people.  Many  say  that  immigration 
of  at  least  one  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation (260,000)  is  needed.  Some 
argue  that  as  many  as  450,000 
immigrants  a year  are  needed. 

Why  can't  many  of  these  people  be 
refugees?...  We  need  to  guarantee 
that  those  refugee  claimants  who 
do  make  it  to  our  borders  are  guar- 
anteed their  rights  under  the  Cana- 
dian Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms. All  refugee  claimants  should 
be  granted  a full  hearing  of  their 
case  and  a meaningful  appeal.  This 
is  a question  of  basic  justice... 


Suggested  Action 

• Be  ready  to  act  on  specific 
cases  rejected  by  the  new  system 
by  joining  the  Vigil  Netivork. 

• Support  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Churches  in  their  legal  action  in 
support  of  refugee  rights. 

• Educate  yourself  and  your 
community  on  why  refugees 
deserve  protection.  Get  involved  in 
local  groups  that  sponsor  refugees 
or  organize  for  their  rights. 

This  information  was  taken  from 
The  Moment,  Spring  1989  issue 
which  deals  specifically  with  refugees. 
Copies,  at  $3  each,  may  be  ordered 
from  The  Jesuit  Centre  for  Social 
Faith  and  Justice,  947  Queen  St. 

East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4M  1J9. 
Subscriptions  to  The  Moment  are  $8 
per  year  (3  issues). 


The  government  calls  these  peo- 
ple "economic  refugees,"  a term 
which  has  no  meaning  in  law  but 
which  refers  to  those  who  come 
here  seeking  a better  life  for  them- 
selves and  who  don't  have  a "justifi- 
able fear  of  persecution."  Most 
come  from  the  third  world  and  have 
found  the  Canadian  immigration 
department  and  its  overseas  selec- 
tion system  too  restrictive. 

Canada  has  several  ways  or 
'streams'  of  immigration  for  admit- 
ting new  people.  One  is  geared 
toward  family  reunification  by 
which  people  who  are  already  here 
may  sponsor  immediate  family 
members  as  immigrants.  Another 
seeks  to  attract  investors,  that  is, 
people  who  have  at  least  $300,000  in 


capital  to  invest  in  Canada.  There  is 
also  a stream  for  independent  immi- 
grants, those  who  apply  at  immigra- 
tion offices  overseas  and  are  accept- 
ed if  they  achieve  enough  points  on 
a test  which  looks  at  certain  criteria 
- job  skills,  education,  age,  ability  to 
speak  one  of  the  official  languages, 
etc. 

This  latter  stream  has  problems 
of  accessibility.  The  most  obvious  is 
that  Canadian  immigration  offices 
tend  to  be  concentrated  in  countries 
from  which  Canada  took  many 
immigrants  before  the  1960s,  that  is, 
Europe.  Eor  example,  while  West 
Germany  alone  has  four,  a single 
office  in  New  Delhi  serves  all  of 
India.  Moreover,  different  offices 
have  different  procedures  - some  try 


to  screen  applicants  by  giving  them 
a test  to  see  if  they  are  likely  to  get 
enough  points  to  pass  the  test.  Some 
offices  handle  applications  more 
quickly  than  others.  According  to  a 
Toronto  immigration  lawyer,  an 
application  takes  two  years  to  pro- 
cess in  New  Delhi  and  the  same  pro- 
cess takes  one  month  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Thus  many  are  forced  to  use 
the  refugee  system  to  come  to  Cana- 
da because  the  immigration  process 
is  too  slow  or  inaccessible. 

Many  people  in  developing 
countries  are  increasingly  desperate 
about  their  economic  and  political 
situations.  The  international  debt 
crisis  and  low  prices  for  commodi- 
ties like  sugar  have  worsened  condi- 
tions in  many  countries.  Naturally, 
some  people  are  seeking  alterna- 
tives. One  is  immigration. 

Many  Canadians  are  skeptical 
about  more  immigration.  Most 
remain  unconvinced  by  demogra- 
phers who  say  the  population  will 
begin  declining  early  in  the  next 
century  because  of  low  birth  and 
immigration  rates.  Many  others  are 
simply  afraid  of  change. 

Perhaps  the  current  debate  about 
the  refugee  legislation  will  help 
Canadians  to  address  these  issues. 
Eventually,  we  will  have  to  face 
them.  Global  economic  inequalities 
guarantee  that  pressure  from  out- 
side of  Canada  for  a more  open 
immigration  system  will  continue. 
As  long  as  people  in  some  countries 
live  in  poverty  and  oppression, 
hopeful  immigrants,  legal  and  ille- 
gal, will  be  coming  here,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

Jim  Hodgson  is  a freelance  reporter 
in  Toronto,  Canada. 
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confers  upon  every  linman  person  an 
eminent  dignity;  it  also  postulates  the 
fundamental  equality  of  all  Human  being 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
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RACISM 


By  John  Quinn 


//' 


1 hey  call  nae  black  Methusala,  they  call  me 
nigger  and  other  names  that  make  me  ashamed 
of  who  1 am."  Where  is  this  taking  place?  South 
Africa?  The  southern  United  States?  No,  it  is  hap- 
pening right  here  in  Canada,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  The  speaker  is  a ten-year-old  girl  and  she 

is  a victim  of  racism. 


When  many  Canadians  think  of 
racism  they  tend  to  think  of  other 
societies,  other  countries.  It  is  a 
word  that  makes  us  feel  uncomfort- 
able. It  is  not  something  we  like  to 
talk  about.  If  we  talk  about  it,  we 
generally  deny  that  it  is  a serious 
problem  and  sometimes  that  it  even 
exists  here.  We  consider  ourselves 
fair  and  impartial,  and  we  pretend 
that  we  do  not  see  the  differences. 

Racism  exists  when  one  person 
considers  another  person  who  is  dif- 
ferent (different  colour,  race  or  eth- 
nic group)  as  less.  When  white  peo- 
ple consider  black  people  or  brown 
people  less  because  they  are  black 
or  brown.  When  black  people  con- 
sider white  or  brown  people  less 
because  they  are  white  or  brown. 


When  one  ethnic  group,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Italian  would  consider 
another  ethnic  group,  for  example, 
the  Greek,  as  less.  In  Canada  the 
predominant  group  is  white  Cau- 
casian, but  today  there  are  many 
who  are  different  from  this  majority. 
If  'different'  means  they  are  some- 
how or  in  some  way  less,  then  we 
are  dealing  with  racism. 

Few  Canadians  would  admit  to 
being  openly  racist.  Here  racism  is 
very  subtle  and  at  times  quite  unin- 
tentional. Subtle  because  we  have 
laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Yet  people  are  still  denied 
work  or  apartments  because  of  their 
nationality  or  colour.  It  is  not  open 
racism.  The  victims  are  simply  told 
that  the  job  or  the  apartment  is 
taken  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not. 

At  times  racism  is  unintentional. 


Many  of  us  schooled  in  Canada  had 
limited  access  to  information  about 
other  countries.  When  I was  grow- 
ing up,  most  of  my  information 
about  Africa,  for  example,  came 
from  Tarzan  movies.  Africa  was 
portrayed  as  very  primitive  and  the 
blacks  in  the  movies  as  backward 
and  savage.  The  great  cities  and  civ- 
ilizations of  Africa  were  virtually 
ignored. 

I grew  up  with  many  stereotypes 
of  other  people.  My  images  of  cer- 
tain groups  were  limited  and  static. 
These  stereotypes  often  cause  one  to 
pre-judge  persons  from  Africa,  Latin 
America  or  Asia.  My  experience  of 
working  in  the  Third  World  certain- 
ly broke  down  the  images  I had  and 
made  me  realize  that  I had  to  open 
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At  this  early  age  children  know  nothing  about  racism. 


my  mind  and 
really  learn  about 
other  cultures 
and  their  way  of 
doing  things.  I 
had  to  unlearn 
many  of  the 
'facts'  that  I had 
been  taught. 

Today  all 
Canadians  must 
re-  examine  what 
we  were  taught 
and  what  we 
think  of  other 
people  because 
all  nationalities 
of  the  world  are 
now  represented 
here  in  Canada. 

This  is  certainly 
the  reality  in  the 
Metropolitan 
Toronto  Separate 
School  Board.  We 
have  children  from  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

Refusing  to  ignore  the  name  call- 
ing, graffiti,  racial  slurs  and  the 
fights,  the  Board  first  established  a 
Multicultural  Department  and  then, 
in  1984,  the  trustees  approved  the 
Race /Ethnic  Relations  and  Multi- 
cultural Policy  and  Guidelines.  The 
61  recommendations  in  the  policy 
not  only  address  the  issues  of 
racism  itself,  but  also  take  a pro- 
active stance  of  working  to  elimi- 
nate the  seeds  of  prejudice  from  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

Metro  Separate  was  the  first 
Catholic  Board  in  Canada  to  have  a 
race  and  ethnic  relations  policy  The 
policy  is  a powerful  and  unequivo- 
cal statement  of  the  school  system's 


commitment  to  good  race  and  eth- 
nic relations.  The  recommendations 
cover  a wide  range  and  are  the 
result  of  both  an  internal  and  exter- 
nal consultation  process. 

The  areas  of  concern  covered  by 
the  recommendations  are  leader- 
ship, curriculum,  student  services, 
staff  employment,  the  appropriate 
response  to  discrimination,  the 
school  and  the  community. 

Superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  be  lead- 
ers in  this  area  and  a special  staff 
leadership  program  in  race  relations 
is  in  place. 

One  of  the  first  recommendations 


is  that  separate 
schools  refuse 
to  invite  or 
admit  any  indi- 
viduals or 
groups  who  dis- 
tribute hate  lit- 
erature, who 
preach  racism, 
discrimination, 
intolerance  or 
prejudice.  This 
recommenda- 
tion was  impor- 
tant because 
groups  like  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan 
had  tried  to 
gain  access. 

In  the  area  of 
curriculum, 
what  the  chil- 
dren are  taught, 
there  is  a defi- 
nite effort  to 
expand  the  types  of  literature  and 
books  to  include  the  contributions 
and  literary  achievements  of  minori- 
ty groups.  Children  are  encouraged 
to  develop  analytical  thinking  skills 
and  value  based  decision-  making 
skills  to  think  for  themselves  and 
make  judgements  based  on  all  the 
facts. 

In  regard  to  staff  employment, 
the  Board  has  established  certain 
criteria  to  encourage  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  staff. 

In  its  response  to  discrimination, 
the  Board  has  stated  that  it  will  not 
ignore  or  tolerate  any  expression  of 
prejudice  by  its  students,  staff, 
trustees,  parents  or  school  visitors. 
Over  the  past  five  years  I have 
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worked  with  hundreds  of  Board 
staff  - teachers,  school  secretaries, 
custodians  and  principals,  to 
explore  our  prejudices  and  the  rea- 
sons behind  them. 

So  often  prejudice  is  based  on 
stereotypes,  and  many  staff  found 
that  they  could  relate  to  this  because 
they,  themselves,  had  experienced 
discrimination.  For  some, 
it  was  because  of  their 
language  or  the  fact  that 
they  were  women.  Others 
had  stories  relating  how 
they  suffered  because  of 
their  age  or  because  they 
came  from  the  East  coast 
of  Canada.  Staff  realized 
that  all  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation are  inter-  woven 
and  that  if  we  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion in  one  area  it  will  come  back  at 
us  from  a different  direction. 

As  a school  board  our  greatest 
asset,  our  greatest  treasure,  is  the 
children  who  come  to  us  to  learn, 
investigate  and  explore.  We  have 
the  incredible  responsibility  of 
forming  young  minds.  To  help  these 
children  to  be  better  citizens  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  we  have  to 
prepare  them  to  live  in  the  multicul- 
tural, multiracial,  multireligious 
society  that  is  Canada. 

I feel  that  if  we  can  convince  our 
children  to  celebrate  the  differences 
between  people  and  not  pretend 
that  these  differences  do  not  exist, 
we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
better  tomorrow. 

As  the  role  of  the  local  school  in 
race  relations  is  increasing  in  impor- 
tance, the  local  parish  can  also  play 
a vital  role.  For  instance,  the  parish 


to  which  our  family  belongs  recent- 
ly held  a Caribbean  night  that  filled 
the  parish  hall.  Other  parishes  have 
special  masses  that  reflect  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  different  groups. 
These  are  some  examples  of  cele- 
brating the  differences. 

For  our  Catholic  community  and 
for  our  society,  the  life  of  the  Church 


and  the  school  must  reflect  its  multi- 
cultural makeup.  Both  can  be  a 
valuable  bridging  mechanism 
between  all  the  cultures  that  will 
help  make  Canada  a richer  place. 
Within  our  school  system  we  see 
how  children  have  learned  to  accept 
each  other  and  to  cooperate.  Most 
children  realize  that  they  have  more 
traits  in  common  than  they  have 
traits  that  are  different.  Like  the 
children,  many  adult  Canadians 
have  found  that  when  they  learn 
about  other  cultural  groups,  they 
also  discover  that  they  have  more  in 
common  than  they  ever  realized.  It 
is  only  by  working  together  that  we 
can  make  Canada  what  it  should  be. 
Otherwise,  we  may  tear  it  apart. 


Reflection 

As  individuals  we  have  a role  to 
play.  We  can  begin  by  questioning 
and  reflecting  on  our  own  feelings 
and  attitudes  toward  other  ethnic  or 
racial  groups: 

Canada  is  a country  of  immi- 
grants. How  does  this  make  me 
feel? 

Do  I welcome  all 
immigrants  or  only 
those  from  certain 
countries? 

Do  I think  they  are 
taking  away  our  jobs? 

Is  one  ethnic/ racial 
group  more  acceptable 
to  me  than  others? 

Are  refugees  just 
queue-  jumpers? 

Do  I see  the  customs  of  other  cul- 
tural groups  as  inferior  to  rather 
than  just  different  from  my  own? 

These  are  just  some  indicators  to 
help  us  assess  our  own  degree  of 
racism. 

John  Quinn  is  a staff  person  in  the 
Community  Relations  Department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Separate 
School  Board. 

Copies  of  "The  Church  and 
Racism,"  a document  recently  issued 
from  the  Vatican's  office  of  Justice  and 
Peace,  are  available  by  writing  to  the 
Editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine. Cost  is  $1.00  per  copy  (includes 
postage). 


"Like  the  children,  many  adult 
Canadians  have  eound  that  when  they 

LEARN  ABOUT  OTHER  CULTURAL  GROUPS, 
THEY  ALSO  DISCOVER  THAT  THEY  HAVE  MORE 
IN  COMMON  THAN  THEY  EVER  REALIZED." 
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IN  FOCUS 


Guyanese  Catholics  Set 
Future  Course 


The  Diocesan  Pastoral  Conference 
held  in  January  at  St.  Paul's 
parish  in  the  Guyanese  capital  of 
Georgetown,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
historical  event  for  the  local  Church. 
Not  only  the  name  of  the  assem- 


It  can  be  said  that  for  Guyana's 
lay  Catholics,  a time  of  new  aware- 
ness and  ecclesial  commitment  has 
just  begun. 

Six  priorities  emerged  from  the 
meeting: 


responsibilities  of  the  Church's  pas- 
toral activity. 

In  some  communities  where 
there  is  no  priest,  the  laity  show 
great  availability  and  willingness. 
The  involvement  of  the  laity  in  pas- 


bly  has  been  changed  - formerly  it 
was  called  "Priests'  Conference"  - 
but  also  the  participants.  Present 
were  more  than  100  representatives 
from  every  region  of  the  diocese, 
and  lay  people  outnumbered  priests 
by  nearly  three  to  one. 

The  gathering  had  been  called  by 
the  diocesan  bishop  to  look  into  the 
country's  present  situation,  and  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  Church's  pas- 
toral planning  and  activity,  with  the 
aid  of  Diocesan  Pastoral  Plan  for 
renewal. 


•full  development  of  basic  eccle- 
sial communities  in  the  diocese 
•formation  of  the  laity 
•social  involvement  of  the  laity 
•laity  sharing  responsibility  at 
the  diocesan  level 

•inter-parish  communication  and 
co-operation 

•development  of  the  family, 
youth  and  vocations. 

In  Guyana,  the  need  for  a deeper 
knowledge  and  formation  of  basic 
ecclesial  communities  is  keenly  felt. 
At  the  same  time,  the  laity  share  the 
frustration  of  the  crisis  and  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  today  and 
are  anxious  to  participate  in  the 


toral  work,  both  at  parish  and  dioce- 
san levels,  calls  for  the  co-operation 
of  priests,  who  must  guide  and 
encourage  the  laity  to  fulfill  their 
duties  in  the  Church. 

Catholics  in  Guyana  number 
nearly  97,000  in  one  diocese  and  27 
parishes.  (The  Catholic  Register). 

Three  Scarboro  Missions  priests 
now  work  in  Guyana  - Frs.  Graham 
Clark,  Ken  MacAulay  and  Linus 
Wall.  Editor's  Note. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Fr.  Cyril  William  Smith,  S.FM. 

1938-1989 


Fr.  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M.  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack 
on  May  1,  1989  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Bill  had  just  arrived  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  was  met  by  the  father  of  a friend.  They  had  loaded  a considerable 
amount  of  luggage  into  the  car  and  were  on  their  way  to  a friend’s 
home  when  the  attack  occurred.  He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at 

a nearby  hospital. 


Bill  was  one  of  the  many  Mar- 
itimers  who  made  their  way  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
the  1950s.  Ordained  in  1962  by  Bish- 
op Robichaud  of  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  Bill  was  assigned  to 
Brazil  where  he  remained  until 
1971.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  IV 
General  Chapter  and  in  1971  was 
named  Director  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Mission  Office  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Ottawa. 

It  was  in  1975  that  Bill  began  his 
work  with  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  assigned  to  be  in  charge  of 
projects  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Latin  and  Central  America.  This 
work  brought  him  in  contact  with 
many  people's  movements  and  a 
relationship  of  collaboration  and 
friendship  developed  that  resulted 
in  Bill  playing  a leading  role  in  the 
growth  of  an  extensive  Latin  Ameri- 
can solidarity  network. 

During  his  early  years  with 


Development  and  Peace,  he  played 
an  active  role  in  the  Canadian 
Catholic  church's  response  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  Chile.  A strong  human 
rights  activist.  Bill  reached  out  to 
many  Chilean  refugees  who  sought 
asylum  in  Canada  in  its  aftermath. 

In  recent  years  his  work  focussed 
mainly  on  Central  America  and 
Haiti.  He  travelled  widely  in  the 
area  promoting  community  devel- 
opment and  solidarity  in  tense  polit- 
ical and  military  situations. 


Early  this  year  Bill  had  accepted 
new  work  as  a liaison  person  for  a 
Quebec  based  trade  union  confeder- 
ation and  the  labour  movement  in 
Brazil  and  Chile.  His  arrival  in  Sao 
Paulo  was  to  be  the  beginning  of 
another  phase  in  a life  dedicated  to 
workers  and  to  the  poor. 

Bill  enjoyed  a wide  circle  of 
friends  throughout  Canada  and 
Latin  America  and  was  well  loved 
for  his  personal  concern  and  great 
sense  of  humour.  Memorial  masses 
were  held  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  Brazil,  in  Montreal  and 
here  at  Scarboro  Headquarters. 

Bill  grew  up  in  Scoudouc,’New 
Brunswick  (near  Moncton).  The 
funeral  mass  was  celebrated  by  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Bill's,  Fr.  Clement 
Guy  Melanson  of  the  diocese  of 
Moncton.  Seven  other  priests  con- 
celebrated  the  mass  and  some  250 
relatives  and  friends  attended.  He 
was  buried  on  Saturday,  May  6th, 
next  to  his  father  in  the  parish  ceme 
tery  in  Scoudouc. 
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/if  the  news  ofFr.  Bill's  death,  telegrams  came  into  Development  and  Peace's  Montreal 
headquarters  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  All  attest  to  his  significant  contribution  to  the 
struggle  for  justice  and  human  rights.  YJe  share  some  of  these  with  you. 


Dear  Scarboro  members: 

A brother,  a friend  is  gone.  We 
were  prepared,  all  of  us  at  CCODP 
(Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace)  for  his 
leaving.  A meal  shared  and  an 
abrazo  (hug)  given  was  how  I said 
goodbye.  His  leaving  was  in  joy  and 
happiness,  full  of  a sense  of  new  life 
in  Brazil. 

Bill  left  us  in  joy.  News  of  his 
death  will  not  dim  that  light  today 
or  any  other  day.  The  vision  that  he 
had  of  his  work,  our  mission  as 
Christians  to  struggle  for  justice,  he 
shared.  The  perseverance,  the  tenac- 
ity with  which,  in  spite  of  the 
despairing  great  obstacles  before  us 
all,  he  worked  to  build  the  New 
Jerusalem,  inspired  us.  For  15  years 
he  walked  with  us  all  here  at  Devel- 
opment and  Peace.  He  will  live  on 
with  us  in  this  work  of  solidarity, 
his  work.  Bill  is  present  now  with  us 
as  he  is  with  you. 

Please  let  us  share  with  you  our 
sympathy  and  solidarity. 

Michael  Dougherty,  President 
National  Council,  CCODP 

O n behalf  of  everyone  in  Trocaire 
(the  Development  and  Peace  organi- 
zation of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land) I would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  sympathy  on  the  sudden 
and  tragic  death  of  Bill  Smith.  He 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
work  of  justice  and  peace  in  Canada 
and  throughout  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Please  convey 
our  sincere  sympathy  and  solidarity 
to  Bill's  family  and  to  all  his  col- 
leagues and  friends. 

Kate  O'Brien,  Trocaire IDublin 

W e are  shocked  and  saddened  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Bill  Smith  on 


May  1st.  He  was  a friend  and  col- 
league who  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
Oxfam.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  his 
colleagues  in  Development  and 
Peace. 

Oxfam-Central  America  Team 


P lease  convey  to  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  and  the 
ICCHRLA  (Inter-Church  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America) 
Board. 

We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Bill  Smith  in  Brazil. 
His  keen  sense  of  justice,  his  sensi- 
tivity to  those  in  Latin  America  who 
have  been  struggling  for  dignity, 
and  the  ecumenical  spirit  pervading 
his  commitment,  have  marked 
indelibly  the  work  of  the  Latin 
American  churches,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  human  rights. 

Please  convey  to  his  family  and 
community  our  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude  for  his  life  and 
witness. 

Charles  Harper,  Human  Rights 
Resources  Office  for  Latin  America 
World  Council  of  Churches 

Condolences,  prayers  (at  the) 
death  of  Bill  Smith. 

Bishop  Ricardo  Urioste 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 


t^ow  sad  we  are  that  Bill  had 
arrived  in  Brazil  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  Workers'  Day,  and  to  leave  that 
same  day.. .without  time  for  meeting 
and  farewell  greetings.  We  remain 
joined  with  you  all  by  this  path  of 
friendship  and  solidarity  that  was 


built  by  him. 

The  Centre  of  Audiovisual  Training, 
CETA,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


A.fter  receiving  the  tragic  news  of 
the  death  of  our  brother.  Bill  Smith, 
and  in  view  of  this  sad  happening, 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
NGOs  (Non-Governmental  Organi- 
zations) of  Nicaragua  wish  to  make 
known  our  deep  sorrow  for  the 
shocking  death  of  such  a beloved 
friend  and  brother. 

Bill  Smith  was  an  example  of  a 
man  truly  in  solidarity  and  in  love 
with  justice,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
our  people,  who  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  on  all  the  work  he  has  done 
for  more  than  ten  years  in 
Nicaragua. 

Among  the  activities  that  the 
Coordinating  Committee  has 
planned  for  this  semester  is  a work- 
shop with  the  NGOs  established  in 
Nicaragua.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Bill  was  always  searching  for  such 
new  forms  of  cooperation,  we 
named  the  workshop  in  honour  of 
his  memory. 

In  the  name  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  NGOs  and  of  our  peo- 
ple we  offer  you  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  for  such  an  irreparable 
loss. 


Non-Governmental  Organizations  of 
Nicaragua: 

- Movement  for  the  Development  of 
Peoples 

- Agrarian  Pronwtional  Education 
Centre 

- Ecmnenical  Axis 

- Augusto  C.  Sandino  Foundation 

- Social  Action  Institute  John  XXIIl 

- The  Evangelical  Committee  for  the 
Support  of  Development 

- The  Nicaraguan  Radio  Schools 

- Institute  for  Human  Promotion 

- Nicaraguan  Institute  for  Economic 
and  Social  Research 
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A family  with  their  home  'built  brick  by 
brick'.  Peru. 


everal  years  ago  a friend  of 
mine  was  visiting  our 
parish  'Christ  Light  of  the 
World'  here  in  Lima,  Peru. 
She  was  commenting  on 
the  number  of  unfinished 
houses  in  different  stages  of  con- 
struction - from  bamboo  straw  mat- 
ting to  partially-constructed  brick 
walls.  "Sometimes  I find  it  hard  to 


tell  if  they're  building  them  up  or 
tearing  them  down,"  she  confessed. 
I remember  thinking  that  I guess  it 
all  depends  on  your  perspective.  If 
you're  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
you  might  think  that  the  whole 
place  is  falling  apart,  but  if  you're 
on  the  inside  looking  out,  you  know 
that  day  by  day,  brick  by  brick, 
they're  building  something  new. 

I think  that  is  what  we  as  Scar- 
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From  The  Inside  Looking  Out  - 

LA  VIDA  VENCERA! 


By  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


boro  missionar- 
ies, and  all 
Christians,  are 
called  to  do,  to 
be  on  the  inside 
looking  and 
working  out,  up, 
around;  accom- 
panying a people 
in  the  midst  of 
great  suffering, 
who,  despite  the 
odds  against 
them,  continue 
to  survive,  to  cre- 
ate, to  build  their 
homes,  their 
lives  and  their 
country. 

From  the  out- 
side looking  in 
Peru  would 
appear  to  be  in  a 
state  of  chaos, 
2000  percent 
inflation  this 
past  year  alone, 
an  average  of  200 
violent  deaths 
per  month  due  to 
political  strife, 
the  country  with 
the  highest  num- 
ber of  forced  dis- 
appearances in 

the  world,  a deteriorating  moral 
fabric  where  drug  addiction  and 
delinquency  have  dramatically 
increased,  and  a Gross  National 
Product  of  minus  9 percent  last 
year!  Terrorist  activity  and  military 
repression  have  taken  on  tragic  con- 
sequences, not  only  in  terms  of  lost 


human  lives,  but  in  social  costs  as 
well.  Instead  of  using  scarce  mone- 
tary funds  to  build  schools,  hospi- 
tals, roads,  etc.,  a huge  percentage 
of  the  budget  is  used  to  equip  the 
military  or  repair  damages  done  to 
power  lines  blown  up  by  terrorist 
groups. 

From  the  outside  looking  in,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  sees 
Peru  as  a country  that  doesn't  pay 
its  huge  debt,  with  its  Central  Bank 
empty  of  foreign  reserves  (dollars, 
of  course!).  From  the  outside  look- 
ing in,  some  have  cynically  called 
Peru  a "coca-cola"  country,  half  the 
population  involved  in  coca  (refer- 
ring to  the  cocaine  trade),  and  the 
other  half  in  long  colas  (line-ups) 
waiting  for  such  basic  necessities  as 
rice,  milk,  cooking  oil  and  sugar. 
Some  even  wonder  out  loud  if  we'll 
have  municipal  elections  this  year 
and  general  elections  next  year,  or 
will  the  democratic  process  be  inter- 
rupted by  a military 
coup. 

But,  if  you  look  at 
Peru  from  the  inside, 
another  reality 
becomes  apparent. 

Women  who  gather 
together  in  popular 
kitchens  to  pool  their 
meager  resources  to 
feed  their  hungry 
children,  milk  com- 
mittees, neighbour- 


The  banners  around 
Fr.  Greg  (standing) 
help  to  proclaim  that 
life  will  overcome. 


hood  associations,  union  and  politi- 
cal groups,  family  members  of  the 
disappeared  - alt  working  together 
to  defend  life  and  to  create  some- 
thing new. 

The  other  day  30  mothers  from 
one  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  our 
parish  organized  themselves  in  a 
savings  and  production  cooperative 
to  help  each  other  acquire  work- 
books, pens,  pencils  and  other  mate- 
rials for  their  children  who  will  be 
starting  school  in  a couple  of 
months.  At  the  same  time,  the 
newly-formed  Association  of  Small 
Businesses  from  our  area  is  working 
towards  setting  up  and  financing, 
with  low-interest  loans,  small  work- 
shops and  production  cooperatives. 
They  do  not  believe  that  being  poor 
necessarily  means  that  they  cannot 
organize  themselves  into  effective, 
self-governing  productive  units. 

Young  people  (under  25  years  of 
age)  who  make  up  75  percent  of 
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"...ALL  Christians,  are  called.. .to  be  on  the 

INSIDE  LOOKING  AND  WORKING  OUT,  UP,  AROUND; 
ACCOMPANYING  A PEOPLE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  GREAT 
SUFFERING,  WHO,  DESPITE  THE  ODDS  AGAINST  THEM, 
CONTINUE  TO  SURVIVE,  TO  CREATE,  TO  BUILD  THEIR 
HOMES,  THEIR  LIVES  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY." 


Peru's  24  million  people  are  a par- 
ticularly important  social  force  with 
which  to  be  reckoned.  From  the  out- 
side looking  in  they  have  very  little 
- no  work,  few  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther studies;  they  are  the  first  to  be 
suspected  and  detained  by  police 
and  military  forces;  the  group  that  is 
most  ignored  and  abandoned  in 
most  private  and  public  develop- 
ment and  aid  projects.  Drugs,  a life 
of  crime,  incorporation  into  military 
or  paramilitary  groups,  or  pure  and 
simple  indifference  are  the  daily 
and  real  temptations  of  our  young 
people. 

But  here,  too,  we  see  an  insipient 
but  promising  emergence  of  activity 
directed  at  change.  The  proliferation 
of  social,  cultural  and  sports  groups, 
and,  to  a lesser  degree,  handicraft  or 
other  production  workshops  for  the 
youth  are  an  indication  that  young 
people  are  searching  to  break 
through  the  forces  of  individuality 
and  violence  that  surround  them. 

In  these  last  weeks  two  youth 
groups  from  the  parish,  Bondad  and 
St.  Vicent  de  Paul,  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  gather  materials  to  build 
a simple  house  for  four  orphans 
they  found  abandoned  in  one  of  the 
neighbourhood  communities  high 
on  the  hills  surrounding  our  parish. 
Young  people  are  generous  and 
have  a beautiful  sense  of  solidarity, 
and  we  as  missionaries,  as  agents  of 


change,  must  do  more  to  accompa- 
ny them  in  their  efforts  to  express 
creatively  and  concretely  this  desire 
to  build  a higher  quality  of  life.  We 
must  encourage  them  to  link  up 
with  other  popular  organizations 
whose  goal  is  the  same.  For 
instance,  the  Children's  Support 
Committee,  who  up  until  this  year 
worked  almost  exclusively  with 
children  and  mothers,  has  expanded 
and  are  training  more  than  40 
young  people  to  work  with  small 
children  in  a variety  of  recreational 
and  cultural  programmes  during 
the  summer  holidays  and  later 
throughout  the  year. 

And  it  is  in  this  historical  context 
of  political  and  social  upheaval  that 
we  as  Church  must  also  respond  in 
real  and  meaningful  ways.  From  the 
outside  looking  in,  the  Peruvian 
Church  has  been  accused  of  being 
divided  into  two  supposedly  irrec- 
oncilable groups:  the  conservatives 
and  the  liberationists,  those  with  an 
orthodox,  doctrinaire  bent,  and 
those  who  follow  the  theology  of 
liberation.  But  from  the  inside  what 
is  evident,  while  in  no  way  denying 
the  inherent  conflicts,  is  that  there  is 
only  one  Church,  the  Church  of 
Jesus,  striving  through  a fundamen- 
tal option  for  the  poor,  to  work 
towards  concrete  manifestations  of 
liberation. 

Our  adult  and  youth  catechists, 
our  pastoral  agents  in  the  Workers' 
Apostolate,  or  the  visitors  of  the 
sick,  the  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Mary  or  the  Evangelization  Com- 
mittees, our  youth  groups  or  the 
confraternities,  all  have  the  same 
goal,  to  build  brick  by  brick  from 


the  bottom  up,  a Church,  a loving 
community  that  is  immersed  in  the 
real  problems  of  our  people  and 
gathers  strength  from  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  life  of  the  sacraments. 
The  fact  that  65  men  and  women, 
leaders  of  the  political  and  neigh- 
bourhood groups  of  Carabayllo,  our 
district,  gathered  in  our  parish  hall 
last  week  to  prepare  the  foundations 
for  a new  'Front  for  the  Defence  and 
Development  of  the  Interests  of 
Carabayllo',  was  as  natural  as  hav- 
ing a talk  on  first  communion  or  on 
the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

All  who  work  for  justice  and  social 
change  should  feel  welcome,  not 
only  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments as  we  have  traditionally 
defined  them,  but  also  in  the  cele- 
bration in  the  sacrament  of  the 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  life. 

Building  a sense  of  the  person,  of 
persons,  building  a sense  of  a peo- 
ple, is  what  brought  the  parishes  of 
our  local  deanery  to  decide  on  a 
common  theme  to  work  on  in  1989: 
La  Vida  Veneer  a!  (Life  Will  Over- 
come!) From  the  outside  looking  in, 
it's  an  awesome  task,  a catchy 
phrase,  but  from  the  inside  looking 
out,  it's  a call  to  keep  our  feet  firmly 
embedded  in  the  lives  of  real  people 
and  their  real  needs,  and  our  hearts 
firmly  united  with  the  God  of  Life, 
to  build,  little  by  little,  a new  and 
happy  home,  a relevant  Church,  a 
new  and  lively  people.  LA  VIDA 
VENCERA! 
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By  Mary  Beth  Moore,  S.C. 


I REMEMBER 


Tell  Us  Who  You  Are 


I can  remem- 
ber him, 
standing  in 
front  of  the  con- 
gregation, paus- 
ing briefly  as 
the  attention 
focuses  upon  him.  When  it  does,  he 
begins  to  speak.  "My  name  is  Jose 
Alberca.  I am  the  father  of  a family.  I 
am  a labourer.  1 am  poor."  He  says 
some  other  things,  about  the  history 
of  the  community,  the  notion  that 
everyone  has  gifts  which  must  be 
shared.  1 can  hear  him  still,  and  I 
wonder  how  many  people  could 
sum  up  their  identity  with  such 
accuracy  and  economy. 

He  was  the  father  of  a family.  He 
and  his  wife  Celia  had  five  children 
- only  those  five  with  only  that 
woman,  with  whom  he  was  still  in 
love  after  20  years.  An  accomplish- 
ment in  the  popular  culture  of  Peru, 


where  love  and  marriage  and  chil- 
dren are  not  necessarily  considered 
part  of  the  same  deal. 

He  was  a labourer.  Obrero  is  the 
Spanish  word  he  used,  and  he  was 
saying,  "I  work  with  my  hands,  like 
the  rest  of  you,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say  so.  In  fact,  I'm 
proud  of  my  work,  and  it  brings  me 
joy."  I used  to  love  to  watch  him 
work,  laying  bricks,  swathing  the 
concrete  filling  with  unhurried 
grace.  Afterwards,  he  would  say,  "I 
did  that  wall."  The  wall  would  be 
well  nigh  perfect,  adobe  or  brick,  in 
neat  rows,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  side  was  the  'good' 
side. 

Often  enough  there  was  no  work. 
Jose  said  he  would  work  at  any- 
thing to  feed  his  family,  and  though 
I think  he  believed  that,  it  wasn't 
true.  He  was  a master  brick  layer 
and  he  wouldn't  be  ordered  around 


by  anybody  else,  and  he  wouldn't 
accept  less  pay  than  the  master's 
scale. 

He  was  poor,  like  the  little  con- 
gregation he  was  facing,  like  the  rest 
of  his  compatriots  in  that  harsh 
country.  "Yo  soy  pobre."  I can  hear 
him  still,  and  see  his  head  erect  with 
its  thatch  of  curly  black  hair  that 
told  the  inheritance  of  African  and 
Amerindian  blood.  And  I can  see 
his  left  leg  jiggle  throughout  the 
speech,  the  only  betrayal  of  his  ner- 
vousness. 

He  has  the  complete  attention  of 
the  group,  the  black  eyes  and  brown 
faces  are  turned  to  him.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  my  memory,  that  even  the 
babies  have  ceased  to  cry  for  once, 
though  that's  probably  impossible. 
Anyway,  it  doesn't  matter.  The  ones 
who  were  able  heard  exactly  what 
he  said:  "They  cannot  break  you  if 
you  know  who  you  are." 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine and  thinking  about  your  role  as 
a missionary  in  today's  world 

•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal /New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 
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Priesthood 
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Lay  missionary 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Courage 


Summer  time  brings  a welcome 
and  well  deserved  rest  for  many 
Canadians.  The  sun  warms  our  part 
of  the  world  again  and,  along  with 
nature,  we  too  are  rejuvenated. 

Courage  is  the  common  thread  of 
the  stories  we  present  in  this  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions.  The  courage  of 
Domitila  who,  as  a single  mother, 
attempts  to  provide  for  a family  of 
five  children  in  circumstances 
where  the  word  poverty  cannot 
truly  describe  the  situation.  How 
does  one  already  poor  live  in  a 
country  where  the  inflation  rate  is 
2000  percent,  where  one  can  almost 
see  the  value  of  money  evaporate 
before  one's  eyes?  Yet  she  continues 
and  even  manages  to  smile  and  be 
hopeful. 

Courage  is  found  in  the  Domini- 


can Republic  among  the  people  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  who,  with  loving 
care,  plant  tiny  seedlings  to  reforest 
a once  verdant  countryside  raped  of 
its  trees  by  a money  hungry  dictator. 
These  people  struggle  to  give  their 
young  the  gift  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  something  they  them- 
selves never  had  a chance  to  learn. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  in 
the  more  affluent  country  of  Japan  is 
Mr.  Yamada  Akiyoshi.  His  life  has 
been  a journey  of  faith  and  courage 
from  the  time  of  an  accident  that  left 
him  handicapped,  to  the  present,  as 
he  struggles  to  raise  a family  and  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  people  like 
himself  in  a society  that  tends  to 
ignore. 

Companions  in  the  struggle  to 
build  a better  Japanese  society  are 


people  like  Scarboro  Missioner  Fr. 
Don  Boyle,  who  tries  to  answer  the 
question,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

Much  faith  and  courage  is  called  for 
by  those  who  leave  their  homeland 
to  witness  the  Gospel  and  to  pro- 
claim to  others  the  values  of  Christ. 

During  the  next  year  the  centre 
pages  of  Scarboro  Missions  will  offer 
a contemporary  scripture  poster. 
Beautiful  yet  simple  illustrations  of 
the  words  of  Christ  and  of  the 
prophets  will  give  us  a glimpse  of 
their  courage  as  they  stood  up  to  the 
oppressive  power  structures  of  the 
times. 

During  our  summer  break,  as 
well  deserved  as  it  may  be,  we  must 
never  forget  the  courage  of  so  many 
of  our  sisfers  and  brothers.  May 
their  courage  give  us  courage! 


Centre  Page  Poster  - 
True  Worship 

Amos  was  not  a 'professional 
prophet.'  He  was  a shepherd,  and 
he  lived  in  Judah,  the  southern 
Kingdom,  until  he  was  called  by 
Yahweh  to  go  and  speak  out  in  the 
northern  Kingdom,  Israel,  with  its 
'schismatic'  shrine  at  Bethel. 
Although  the  King  of  Israel,  Jero- 
boam II,  was  an  effective  ruler  and 
a military  figure  of  some  distinc- 
tion, the  society  over  which  he 
ruled  had  become  unjust  and 
oppressive.  Amos  had  harsh 
words  for  what  he  saw.  He  con- 
demned the  lifestyle  of  the  well- 
to-do:  "Lying  on  ivory  beds  and 
sprawling  on  their  divans,  they 
dine  on  lambs  from  the  flock  and 
stall-fattened  veal"  (6:4);  and  their 


exploitation  of  the  poor:  "You 
trample  on  the  needy  and  try  to 
suppress  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try...buy  up  the  poor  for  money, 
and  the  needy  for  a pair  of  san- 
dals" (8:4,6). 

Amos'  denunciations  angered 
Amaziah,  the  priest  in  Bethel.  "Go 
away,  seer,  we  want  no  more 
prophesying  in  Bethel;  this  is  the 
royal  sanctuary,  the  national  tem- 
ple" (7:12,13). 

In  chapter  5,  Amos  affirms  the 
conditions  for  true  worship.  Holo- 
causts and  other  offerings  are 
unacceptable  without  their  essen- 
tial counterpart:  social  justice 
within  a community  which  shares 
its  resources  freely,  "like  water" 
flowing  from  "an  unfailing 
stream"  (5:24).  Much  later,  the 
"beloved  disciple"  was  to  point  to 


the  source  of  this  stream:  "Let 
anyone  who  is  thirsty  come  to 
me. ..As  Scripture  says,  'From  his 
breast  shall  flow  fountains  of  liv- 
ing water'"  (John  7:38) — by  which 
was  meant  the  Spirit. 

Amos'  warning  to  the  affluent 
and  decadent  society  challenges 
us  to  examine  our  own  situation. 
The  "Day  of  the  Lord,"  for  which 
Amos'  contemporaries  were 
"waiting  so  longingly"  (5:18), 
would  turn  out  to  be  a day  of 
darkness:  the  terrible  Assyrian 
invasion,  which  brought  this 
unrighteous  society  to  an  end,  was 
imminent.  But  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage remains  relevant:  where  jus- 
tice and  integrity  are  lacking,  no 
external  ritual,  no  liturgical  chant 
will  avert  disaster,  be  it  natural  or 
man-made.  (CAFOD) 
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Hugh  MacDougall.  S.F.M. 


Domitila  has  the  courage  to  smile 
despite  her  poverty.  Peru. 


efore  the  sun  throws  its  first 
rays  upon  the  sky,  loud,  throaty 
roosters  are  already  eloquently  per- 
forming with  great  zest.  Gradually, 
street  noises  take  over  and  the  town 


of  La  Victoria,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Peru,  prepares  itself  for 
another  day.  Bleary  eyed  and  still 
not  quite  in  gear,  I pull  on  a shirt 
and  a pair  of  faded  blue  jeans,  pour 
myself  a cup  of  instant  coffee  and 
recline  in  my  favourite  Peruvian 
wicker  chair.  My  dust  encrusted 
sneakers  and  my  Montreal  Canadi- 
an hockey  cap  are  not  far  away. 

For  someone  accustomed  to  the 
lush,  green,  fertile  countryside  of 
the  Kawartha  Lakes  in  Peter- 
borough, Ontario  the  sight  of  this 
arid  wasteland  is  almost  beyond 
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comprehension.  Here  there  is 
almost  nothing  resembling  a green 
leaf  or  a blade  of  grass.  Passing 
motorists  and  blustery  winds  whirl 
' stinging  portions  of  sand  down 
^ wide  pot-holed  streets  filling  one's 
fy  whole  being.  It  also  filters  into  the 
?-  monotonous  rows  of  rickety,  adobe 
mud-brick  huts,  coating  everything 
from  the  ceiling  rafters  to  the 
evening  meal. 

Nevertheless,  dust  is  the  least  of 
the  worries  of  the  vast  majority  who 
people  this  squatter-  type  town. 
Subsistence  and  mere  survival  are 
truly  the  pressing  realities.  This 
shantytown  area  stretching  an  area 
of  six  square  kilometers  and  packed 
with  some  125,000  residents  has 
been  settled  little  by  little  over  the 
past  25  years.  Well  organized  thou- 
sands of  urban  poor  have  invaded 
and  claimed  vacant  land  and  set  up 
their  humble  living  quarters.  Many 
migrate  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside to  seek  opportunities  and  a 
better  way  of  life.  What  faces  them 
is  a scarcity  of  jobs,  insufficient  food 
and  a bleak  future. 

In  a way  I wish  I were  more  artic- 
ulate in  sharing  with  you  all  that  I 
am  living  and  experiencing  here.  I 
know  for  certain  that  the  articles  I 
put  together  and  the  letters  I write 
don't  even  come  close  to  describing 
the  reality.  Even  television  with  all 
its  power,  sandwiching  pictures  of 
starving  children  between  popular 
television  shows  can  appear  to  be 
bulletins  from  another  planet.  Noth- 
ing takes  the  place  of  the  everyday 
contact  with  the  pain,  hunger  and 
suffering  of  so  many  people  here; 


people  surviving  in  broken  down 
huts,  cold  at  night  because  there  is 
no  money  to  repair  the  roof;  tears 
falling  down  a mother's  face 
because  she  is  unable  to  buy  the 
medicine  for  an  ailing  child;  having 
friends  who  work  day  and  night 
and  are  still  not  capable  of  provid- 
ing their  fami- 
lies with  the 
basic  necessi- 
ties. 

The  inflation 
rate  of  Peru 
from  January  to 
December,  1988, 
has  been 
clocked  at  2,000 
percent.  Prices 
continue  to  rise 
without  an 
accompanying  increase  in  wages, 
which  for  our  people  means  a heroic 
struggle  to  meet  even  their  most 
basic  needs.  People  are  saying  that 
the  present  economic  problems  are 
even  worse  than  the  earthquake  of 
1970  in  which  67,000  lives  were  lost. 
The  earthquake  came  and  went  and 
gradually  things  began  to  improve 
again.  The  present  crisis  continues 
to  deteriorate  with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  journey  of  Domitila  Medina 
began  some  37  years  ago  in  a rural 
community  some  two  hours  from 
here.  Her  eyes  become  sad  when 
she  talks  of  her  past.  She  was  born 
into  poverty.  At  17  she  married.  At 
some  point  in  time  she  and  her  hus- 
band moved  to  La  Victoria  in  search 
of  'the  better  life.'  Five  children  later 
she  was  completely  deserted  by  her 
husband  and  is  now  the  sole 
provider  for  her  brood.  Evidently  it 
has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  provide 
a well-balanced  diet  for  her  children 


as  her  oldest  son  is  confined  to  bed, 
his  body  weak  with  tuberculosis. 

His  sunken  eyes  burn  bright  with 
the  desire  to  live;  his  rasping  breath 
indicates  that  his  days  are 
numbered. 

She  lives  in  a small  ranchito,  a 
two-room,  windowless,  pantry- 
sized dwelling 
put  together 
for  the  most 
part  with  what 
better  off  folk 
have  seen  fit  to 
discard  - 
pieces  of  card- 
board, plastic, 
tin,  old  tires 
and  faded 
pieces  of  news- 
paper. Their 
sardine-like  living  arrangements 
rapidly  spread  whatever  germs  one 
of  them  picks  up,  and  the  lack  of 
ventilation  coupled  with  the  thick 
smoke  from  the  cooking  gives  the 
family  frequent  eye  complaints.  The 
creaky  roof  hangs  precariously 
overhead  with  three  of  the  five  sup- 
porting beams  well  rotten  with  age. 
The  floor  is  packed  earth,  hard  and 
smooth  from  the  patter  of  feet  mov- 
ing round  and  about. 

Into  a pot  of  boiling  water  she 
carefully  measures  a kilo  of  rice 
which  represents  the  evening  meal 
for  herself  and  her  family  of  five 
children.  Her  eyes  and  the  lines  on 
her  face,  as  well  as  her  hands, 
bespeak  a life  of  hard  work.  She  has 
spent  a long  day  washing  laundry, 
in  spite  of  arthritic  fingers,  and  the 
sum  of  her  total  earnings  are  all  here 
boiling  in  the  pot.  God  only  knows 
what  they  have  eaten  for  the  other 


"Suddenly  she. seems  to  be  over- 
come by  a sense  of  helplessness, 
like  a piece  of  driftwood  on  the 
ocean.  Finally  she  smiles  defiantly, 
not  at  me,  but  at  the  violence  and 
injustice  that  surrounds  her." 
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two  meals  if  anything  at  all.  She 
dares  not  ask  her  boss  for  more 
money  as  jobs  are  really  scarce  and 
those  needing  them  are  numerous. 
On  a cardboard  mattress  close  by,  a 
little  bundle  of  life  sleeps  peacefully 
while  an  older  brother,  dressed  in  a 
tattered  jacket  several  sizes  too  big, 
sits  on  the  only  chair  in  sight.  A rail- 
thin  dog  sleeps  in  the  corner  of  the 
house  while  several  chickens  pick  in 
the  dust  behind  the  hut. 

The  glare  from  the  kerosene  lamp 
exposes  her  fatigue.  She  carefully 
peaks  inside  the  rice  pot  and 
removes  it  from  the  fire.  "I  am 
poor,"  she  tells  me.  "1  have  nothing 
to  offer  you  but  my  story."  I felt 
vaguely  uncomfortable  and 
nervously  rearranged  my  Montreal 
hockey  cap.  The  whole  scene  sud- 
denly takes  on  sinister  aspects. 
Slowly  she  straightens  up  her  petite 
frame  and  leans  one  arm  against  the 
mud  wall.  She  drifts  her  eyes  in  my 
direction,  dark  and  shimmering  as 
the  pain  wells  up  and  over.  Her  face 
muscles  tighten  and  the  ready  smile 
is  gone.  From  her  pocket  she  pro- 
duces a wrinkled  prescription  for 
medicine  which  she  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  for  her  ailing  son.  Sudden- 
ly she  seems  to  be  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  helplessness,  like  a piece  of 
driftwood  on  the  ocean.  Finally  she 
smiles  defiantly,  not  at  me,  but  at 
the  violence  and  injustice  that  sur- 
rounds her. 

As  most  stories  go,  the  story  of 
Domitila  has  a bright  side  and  a 
dark  side.  In  her  case  she  hopes  and 
prays  that  the  dark  side  is  past  and 
the  bright  side  is  around  the  corner. 
As  far  as  the  future  goes,  she  real- 
izes that  she  has  none  herself.  Her 
future,  as  with  any  good  mother,  is 
so  much  bound  up  with  the  future 


of  her  children.  For  them  she  has 
one  aspiration  which  she  defines  in 
her  own  simplistic  way.  "I  want 
them  to  have  a different  life  from 
mine." 

Her  name  is  Domitila  but  it  could 
have  just  as  easily  been  Maria,  Anna 
or  Clara.  She  is  the  typical  Peruvian, 
stubbornly  trying  to  summon  the 
strength  and  hope  to  defy  the  suffer- 
ing and  pain  around  her. 

I am  here  accompanying  the 
poor,  trying  to  imitate  their  lifestyles 
which  is  not  easy  for  this  pampered 
North  American.  On  any  given  day, 

I know  I have  the  liberty  to  leave.  I 
can  quickly  fly  away  from  this  dusty 
desert  to  my  greener  homeland. 

Sure  I get  homesick.  It  really  isn't 
the  modern  conveniences  or  the 
North  American  lifestyle  that  I miss, 
but  little  things  like  jokes  in  English, 
an  occasional  hamburger  with 
everything  on  it,  a patch  of  ice  to  go 
skating.  And  bigger  things,  too,  like 
Christmas  with  my  family  and 
familiar  faces  of  good  friends.  But 
these  are  small  sacrifices  when  mea- 
sured against  those  made  by  Domi- 
tila and  others  who  use  all  their 
energy  just  to  survive  their  misery 
and  poverty  which  usually  stretch  a 
lifetime.  For  Domitila  and  others 
there  is  no  escape. 

As  a North  American,  I am  bom- 
barded with  the  idea  that  I must 
have  money,  security  and  prestige, 
or  life  just  isn't  worth  living.  Here, 
my  friends  and  neighbours  who 
enjoy  none  of  these  luxuries  force 
me  to  challenge  these  values.  Here, 
far  away  from  the  fast  lane  of  North 
American  consumption  and  com- 
fort, I am  made  to  see  how  material 
abundance  tends  to  dehumanize,  to 
destroy  human  values.  It  tends  to 
breed  indifference  to  the  beatitudes 


of  the  gospel.  Those  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful are  rejected.  There  tends  to 
be  a low  tolerance  for  human  fail- 
ure, for  those  fallen  on  the  side  of 
the  road  waiting  for  the  good 
Samaritan  to  pass.  Jesus  in  the  beati- 
tudes completely  reverses 
established  values.  The  poor  are 
invited  to  the  wedding  feast,  the  last 
become  first  and  most  of  his  time  is 
spent  with  the  marginal,  the  rejects 
of  society.  The  way  of  Jesus  is  the 
way  of  powerlessness  and  littleness. 
It  does  not  seem  a very  appealing 
way  as  it  clashes  with  a culture  of 
which  I am  so  much  a part. 

The  poor  are  the  preferred 
dwelling  place  of  God  not  because 
they  are  better  or  holier  than  the 
rich.  They  are  near  to  God  because 
they  are  victims  of  the  system, 
reduced  to  nothings,  underdevel- 
oped by  the  rich  (1  Corinthians  1:26- 
31).  The  privileged  place  of  God  is 
in  the  struggles  of  the  poor,  the 
marginated,  the  oppressed.  It  has 
always  been  so. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  here 
amongst  the  poor  and  the  destitute, 
God  is  inviting  me  to  discover  the 
"Good  News"  alive  in  the  poor. 
Looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
those  living  in  absolute  misery,  I see 
a bright  vision.  It  depicts  men, 
women  and  children  with  so  little  in 
life,  but  an  unlimited  faith  in  God. 
They  never  lose  hope  no  matter  how 
much  they  have  to  suffer.  It  is  not  in 
vain  because  God  is  definitely  with 
them.  I must  admit  that  the  poor  are 
really  and  truly  evangelizing  me. 
They  have  shown  me  what  it  is  to 
live  simply,  to  pardon,  to  be  confi- 
dent in  difficulties  and  to  accept 
hardships  with  love.  In  a mysterious 
way,  in  their  love,  they  have 
revealed  Jesus  to  me. 
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Videotape  Offer! 


wo  excellent  tapes  (VHS) 
are  currently  available 
from  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Priced  at 
$16.00  per  copy  (includes 
postage  and  handling),  they  are 
ideal  for  the  classroom  or  any  group 
interested  in  examining  the  strug- 
gles of  Third  World  peoples  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  two  Canadian 
missionaries. 

Man  With  a Mission  is  the  CBC 
Man  Alive  television  programme 
which  features  the  life  of  a remark- 
able Canadian  Catholic,  Fr.  Bob 
Ogle.  A priest  from  Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan,  Fr.  Ogle  has  worked 
as  a missionary  in  Brazil  and  was 
once  a Member  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa.  The  programme  features 
Ogle's  work  in  Brazil  and  his  cur- 
rent battle  with  terminal  cancer. 


ORDER  FORM 

To  order,  please  mail  this  form  along  with  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4.  Price  includes  postage  and  handling. 

Please  send  me: 

copy(ies)  of  Man  With  A Mission.  . .@  $16  per  copy  = $ 

copy(ies)  of  Foreman  of  Ocoa  . . . .@  $16  per  copy  = $ 

Total  enclosed  = $ 


Name:  (Please  Print) 


Address 


City  Province  Postal  Code 


Authorizing  Signature: 


Dominican  girl  helps  to  reforest  her 
country. 


Foreman  of  Ocoa,  produced  by 
CFQC-TV  in  Saskatoon,  is  a half- 
hour  programme  featuring  the  work 
of  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn.  Hosted  by  Fr.  Bob  Ogle,  the 
show  looks  at  some  of  the  larger 
problems  facing  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  - ecological  destruc- 
tion caused  by  extensive  deforesta- 
tion over  the  last  30  years,  Fr. 
Quinn's  efforts  at  reforestation  and 
other  development  work,  and  the 
need  for  fundamental  land  reform. 
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Canadian  Church  Press  Association 

Awards 


Honourable  Mention 

for 

General  Excellence 

Journals 

to 

Scarboro  Missions 


Scarboro  Missions 
AwardWinner 

On  Wednesday,  May  17, 1989,  the 
Canadian  Church  Press  held  its 
annual  Journalism  Awards  banquet 
in  Toronto.  Entries  from  the  1988 
calendar  year  were  submitted  to  be 
judged  by  Paul  Wilson,  a professor 
at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology, 
Larry  Cormies  of  the  London  Free 
Press,  Catherine  Pike,  Senior 
Designer  of  the  Toronto  Star  and 
Dawn  MacDonald,  Publisher  of  Vil- 
lagers. 

Church  related  magazines  and 
newspapers  from  across  Canada 
could  submit  entries  to  19  different 
categories.  In  the  magazine  section, 
awards  were  presented  to  Scarboro 


Missions  for  the  following; 

Winners 

Best  Colour  Photo  - From  the 
December  issue  with  the  article  Lib- 
eration Theology  - Neiv  Life  for  the 
Church.  Photographer,  Jack  Chiang. 
The  judges  commented,  "a  strong 
photo;  a picture  is  worth  a thousand 
words  and  this  photo  proves  it." 

Best  Feature  - People's  Power  by 
Danny  Gillis,  from  the  March  issue. 
The  judges'  comment,  "Beautifully 
researched  and  written  documen- 
tary of  a Philippine  tribal  people's 
struggle  to  resist  the  destruction  of 
their  forest." 


Best  Theological  Reflection, 
Inspirational  Category  - Theology 
from  the  Heart  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio, 
S.F.M.,  found  in  the  October  issue. 
The  judges  commented,  "This  is  an 
unusual,  surprising  and  delightful 
article  that  allows  us  to  glimpse  in 
vivid,  concrete  terms  the  faith  of  the 
Nicaraguan  poor  through  their 
hymns  and  songs.  Brilliant.  The 
magazine  is  to  be  commented  for 
publishing  the  unusual  and  valu- 
able piece." 
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Avviird  of  Excellence 

for 

Best  Colcxir  Photo 

All  Di\isi(ia*; 

lo 

Sairlxiro  Missions 

UIxTtlliou  'IbmhuY:  Ni’W  Ufe for  the  Church 


Award  of  Excellence 

tor 

Best  Feaaiiv 

Jc/umiiL 

la 


Sc;irl-x  )ro  Missions 
People  's  Power 
I Xmnv  Gilljs 


Award  of  Excellence 

for 

Best  ’^Bieologic'al  Reflection 

Irfsjfinuk  jn.tl 
to 


Srarlxiro  Missions 
'Ihevkitryfnim  the  / lairt 
Fr. jaseph  r.iirdo.  SF.VI  Oaolwr  19® 


Honourable  Alention 

for 

Best  Fnrnt  Cover 

to 


Scarboro  Missions 

March,  1988 
John  DiCostiin^o 


Honourable  Mention 

for 

Best  Colour  Photo  Spread 

All  Divisions 
io 


Scarboro  Missions 
'Ihe  Magniflcal 
Jack  Lynch,  SFM  F.ricWheatei 


Honourable  Mention 

Best  Cover  - Designed  by  Scar- 
boro Missions  designers  John  Di 
Costanzo  and  Heather  Mains,  the 
cover  of  the  March  issue  is  "an 
extremely  clean,  typographically 
tight  cover.  The  well  ordered  lines 
and  the  placement  of  the  photo, 
although  small,  is  still  the  focal 
point.  The  colour  selection  is  strik- 
ing and  the  overall  impact  is  strong. 
The  text  is  succinct  and  to  the  point. 
Very  nice." 

Best  Colour  Photo  Spread  - The 
Magnificat  found  in  the  May  issue. 
Photos  were  by  photographers  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M.,  Eric  Wheater, 
Robert  Stone  and  Fr.  Tom  Day. 


General  Excellence  - Editor,  Mike 
Donelson  is  to  be  commended  for  a 
magazine  with  a "well-organized 
and  very  attractive  format  (which) 
heralds  a developing  professional- 
ism in  the  journal's  editorial  activi- 
ties. There  is  a clear  realization  that 
the  journal  has  a purpose  both  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
The  cross-cultural  investigations 
such  as  the  piece  on  Islam  will  help 
the  readership  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  their  spiritual 
neighbourhoods,  domestically  and 
globally." 

"The  magazine  seems  to  have 
taken  important  strides  to  update 
itself  and  make  itself  more  vital  to 
its  readers.  This  direction  is  good 
and  should  be  approached  with 
confidence." 

Editor's  Note: 

^Congratulations  are  due  to  all 
who  share  in  the  work  of  getting 
Scarboro  Missions  to  you  each  month 
- our  former  editor,  Michael  Donel- 
son, our  editorial  secretary,  Kathy 
VanLoon,  our  designers,  John  Di 
Costanzo  and  Heather  Mains,  and 
our  representative  at  Heritage  Press, 
Roy  Smith.  Last,  but  not  least,  all 
those  who  contributed  articles  and 
photos,  we  congratulate  you  and 
thank  you. 

Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M.,  Editor 
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IN  FOCUS 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Stewardship 


Stewardship,  a word  used  to  refer  to  the 
responsible  use  of  things  - be  it  land  or 
money  or  goods  of  any  kind.  The  good 
steward  is  one  who,  with  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility looks  after,  cares  for  what  he  or  she  has 
received. 


Each  year  you  continue  to  donate 
enough  money  for  us  to  do  our 
work  and  to  provide  for  life's  neces- 
sities for  our  members  and  people 
here  in  Canada  and  in  countries 
around  the  world. 

In  1988  we  sent  $1,140,000  over- 
seas to  our  own  missions  and  to 
help  in  other  countries. 

•A  halfway  house  in  Mexico  City 
asked  for  and  was  given  $5,000  to 
enable  it  to  continue  fulfilling  a 
variety  of  needs:  providing  accom- 
modation for  those  coming  into  the 
city  from  rural  areas  to  seek 
employment;  a temporary  shelter 
for  battered  women  and  their  chil- 
dren; a place  to  stay  for  those 
receiving  ongoing  medical 
treatment;  a shelter  for  young  peo- 
ple active  in  work  for  social  change. 

•A  rural  training  centre  in  our 
parish  of  Urucara  in  Brazil  was 
given  $14,000.  The  Centre  provides 
basic  junior  high  level  education  as 
well  as  fundamental  farming,  car- 
pentry and  handicraft  skills  to  stu- 


dents who  live  in  rural  communities 
deep  within  the  Amazon  jungle. 

This  Centre  was  founded  in  1972  by 
Scarboro  and  some  local  people. 
Today  it  is  an  important  meeting 
place  where  people  organize  and 
develop  their  own  groups  working 
for  their  own  liberation  and  the 
transformation  of  society  at  a local 
level. 

•$3,000  was  sent  to  set  up  a 
health  centre  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  town  of  Bani. 

•The  National  Conference  of 
Brazilian  Bishops  was  given  $18,000. 

•The  National  Missionary  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Paul,  Nigeria  was  given 
$10,000  for  the  education  of  Nigeri- 
an missionary  priests. 

•Approximately  $25,000  was 
given  to  groups  in  Canada  working 
to  change  Canadian  economic  and 
political  structures  which  oppress 
the  poor  both  here  and  overseas. 

•Money  was  sent  overseas  to 
provide  equipment  for  a radio  sta- 


tion; for  classroom  desks;  to  help 
build  a community  centre;  to  help 
finance  the  making  of  audio-  visuals 
to  be  used  in  education. 

All  of  our  overseas  missions 
received  money  to  enable  them  to 
continue.  $105,000  was  sent  to  Japan 
where  we  have  our  largest  number 
of  missionaries  and  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  very  high.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  parishes  in  which  we  work 
are  able  to  support  themselves,  but 
parishes  where  the  number  of 
Catholics  is  low  still  need  our  help. 

Most  of  the  money  we  sent  over- 
seas goes  to  Third  World  countries. 
Emphasis  is  put  on  supporting  peo- 
ple not  buildings,  unless  these  are 
absolutely  necessary  as  a base  for 
the  people  to  meet,  study  and  plan 
for  themselves  and  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

Our  headquarters  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  is  the  support 
base  for  all  of  our  missionary  activi- 
ty both  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Those  involved  in  Society  adminis- 
tration - the  General  Council,  mem- 
bers working  on  promoting  the 
Society  and  its  message  in  Canada, 
members  involved  in  the  training 
and  education  of  students,  all  work 
here  and  most  of  them  live  here. 

Our  headquarters  is  also  home  to 
our  sick  and  retired  members  as 
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well  as  those  who 
return  home  from 
overseas  mission 
for  rest  and 
studies.  Medical 
expenses  world- 
wide, for  the  sick 
and  those  needing 
medical  attention 
as  well  as  monthly 
allowances  for  our 
Society  members 
came  to  $242,000  in 
1988. 

Our  buildings 
are  in  full  use  most 
of  the  time.  Main- 
tenance and  neces- 
sary improvements 
are  costly.  Salaries 
for  our  mainten- 
ance staff,  for  our 
kitchen  staff  and 
the  cost  of  feeding 
all  of  us  came  to  approximately 
$550,000  in  1988. 

The  department  in  which  the 
magazine  is  edited  and  produced  is 
called  the  Mission  Information 
Department.  When  you  write  to  us 
or  send  us  a donation,  your  letter  is 
processed  and  you  receive  an 
answer  from  people  working  in  this 
department.  It  also  looks  after  mag- 
azine subscriptions  for  the  over 
40,000  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. Our  magazine  is  our  principal 
means  of  telling  you  about 


ourselves  and  our  work.  We  try  to 
make  links  between  our  missionar- 
ies overseas  and  our  readers.  We  use 
it  to  let  you  know  what  we  see  as 
important  issues  in  which  we  as 
Christians  should  be  involved.  All 
of  the  work  of  this  Mission  Informa- 
tion (and  Educatioir)  Department  is 
costly  and  by  the  time  the  magazine 
is  published  and  the  offices  are  sup- 
plied with  materials  and  staff,  the 
total  cost  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
$560,000. 

A group  like  ourselves  needs 
new  people  in  order  to  continue  and 
even  to  grow.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
search  out  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested and  who  feel  called  to 
missionary  work  overseas.  When 
people  do  come  to  us  we  need  to 


train  them  and 
prepare  them  for 
overseas.  The 
department 
involved  in  this 
work  is  called  the 
Formation- 
Education 
Department.  (We 
can  use  the  word 
'seminary.')  This 
department,  plus 
the  cost  of  the 
continuing  edu- 
cation of  our 
members  cost  us 
approximately 
$112,000  in  1988. 

You  have  been 
generous  to  us 
and  we  have  had 
enough  to  pro- 
vide for  our  basic 
needs  and  to  con- 
tinue our  work  in  ten  overseas 
countries  and  in  Canada.  We  thank 
you  for  your  support  and  promise 
to  keep  you  in  our  prayers. 

Editor's  Note:  If  you  wish  further 
information,  please  write  to  the  Office 
of  the  Treasurer  General,  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rond,  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
Canada,  MIM  1M4. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  peoph 


Yamada  Akiyoshi 

A Man  of  Courage 

By  Gerald  Curry,  S.RM. 


Mr.  Yamada  in  his  office  at  the  Centre  for  the  Handicapped  in  Nagoya,  Japan. 


11  of  us  remember  Rick 
Hansen  and  his  unbeliev- 
able feat  of  wheeling  him- 
self around  the  world.  He 
was  a familiar  sight  to  all  Canadians 
just  as  Terry  Fox  and  Steve  Fonyo 
had  been.  Our  hearts  went  out  to 
them  who,  although  handicapped, 
accomplished  what  most  of  us 
could  never  do.  Theirs  is  a story  of 
courage  which  we  will  never  forget. 

On  a hot,  summer  day  in  Japan 
in  1958, 15-year-old  Akiyoshi  Yama- 
da went  swimming  - part  of  the 
summer  holiday  fun.  Diving  into 
water  that  proved  too  shallow,  he 


struck  bottom  and  destroyed  vital 
spinal  cord  nerves  resulting  in 
paralysis  of  the  legs  and  limited  use 
of  his  hands  and  arms. 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
across  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  western  part  of  Nagoya  City.  For 
the  first  three  years  he  was  unable 
to  move.  From  his  hospital  bed,  he 
could  hear  the  traffic  but  could  not 
see  the  street;  however,  he  could  see 
the  church  and  people  going  in  and 
out  of  it.  When  finally  he  was  able 
to  get  into  a wheelchair  one  of  the 
first  places  he  went  to  visit  was  the 
church. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  after  finishing 
formal  language  studies,  1 was 


assigned  to  the  parish  church  that 
Yamada-san  knew  so  well.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  a letter  arrived  ask- 
ing that  we  visit  him  - he  wanted  to 
learn  English  and  to  hear  about 
Christ.  With  letter  in  hand  I went 
across  to  the  hospital  and  thus 
began  a friendship  that  continues  to 
this  day.  Indeed  1 am  honoured  to 
be  able  to  call  Yamada-san  my 
friend. 

About  three  years  later  Yamada- 
san  was  baptized  and  in  1968,  ten 
years  after  entering  the  hospital,  he 
was  able  to  return  home.  Although 
still  bound  to  a wheelchair  he  was 


:.c  3\' 
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“The  visit  of  Rick  Hansen  helped  the  Japanese 
to  understand  the  handicapped  and  their 
desire  for  a place  in  society.  Given  a chance 
they  will  attain  their  rightful  place.” 


determined  to  lead  as  normal  a life 
as  possible.  He  had  completed  his 
high  school  and  three  years  of  col- 
lege while  still  in  hospital  - through 
correspondence  courses.  Soon  he 
headed  for  Tokyo  where  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  university  studies. 
Returning  to  Nagoya,  he  used  both 
his  home  and  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  church  to  tutor  students  - thus 
making  a living  for  himself. 

The  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  a 
worldwide  group  of  missionaries, 
had  started  an  organization  in  Japan 
called  literally  The  Practice  of 
Love'.  Its  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  love  of  Christ  within 
Japanese  society.  Out  of  it 
developed  an  organization 
for  the  handicapped,  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  non-Chris- 
tian. It  is  housed  in  a 70- 
year-old  building,  what 
remains  of  an  old  Catholic 
church.  Yamada-san  works 
at  this  Centre  along  with 
two  others  and  from  there 
promotes  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  all  handicapped 
people  in  Japan. 

Within  the  Centre  a num- 
ber of  computers  have  been 
set  up.  These  are  used  to 
teach  computer  skills  to  the 
handicapped  and  they  are 
used  by  the  handicapped 
who  hire  out  their  time  and  comput- 
er skills  to  companies  and  institu- 
tions willing  to  use  them.  Because  of 
this  work  the  handicapped  persons 
are  able  to  earn  and  spend  on  their 
own.  The  Centre  provides  them 
with  a chance  to  socialize  with  oth- 
ers, to  make  some  decision  on  their 
own.  The  Centre  also  lends  some 
160  wheelchairs  to  the  elderly  who 
have  lost  their  ability  to  walk. 


Plans  are  in  motion  to  demolish 
the  old  church  and  build  a new  cen- 
tre. It  will  be  called  'Independence 
House'.  It  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Japan  because  it  will  include 
three  purposes  under  the  same  roof. 
It  will  be  a centre  devoted  to  the 
socialization  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. It  will  be  a working  place  for 
about  30  of  them  as  they  will  learn 
to  use  computers  and  hire  out  com- 
puter time.  It  will  also  be  a perma- 
nent home  for  20  of  the 
handicapped. 

With  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
'Practice  of  Love'  organization  and 


'Nagoya  Caritas  Japan',  and  the 
cooperation  of  people  like  the  for- 
mer Emperor's  nephew  Prince 
Tomohito  of  Masaka,  construction 
will  soon  begin  on  the  2.5  million 
dollar  centre.  The  visit  of  Rick 
Hansen  helped  the  Japanese  to 
understand  the  handicapped  and 
their  desire  for  a place  in  society. 
Given  a chance  they  will  attain  their 
rightful  place.  'Independence 
House'  is  a means  toward  this  end. 


During  my  recent  visit  to  Japan, 
Yamada-san  and  his  family  invited 
Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M.,  and  myself 
to  a fine  Japanese  meal.  We  were 
able  to  meet  his  lovely  wife  Midori 
and  their  three,  young  children, 
Miharu  which  means  'Beautiful 
Spring',  Tomoaki,  'A  Friend  of 
Autumn',  and  Megumi  which 
means  'Grace'. 

It  takes  Yamada-san  about  30 
minutes  to  drive  from  his  home  to 
the  centre.  Along  with  the  work 
load  of  the  centre,  Yamada-san  is 
president  of  a 2000-member  organi- 
zation of  Handicapped  Catholics  of 
Japan.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  right  of 
the  handicapped  within  the 
church  and  within  society.  It 
includes  not  only  those  in 
wheelchairs  but  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  as  well  as  the  men- 
tally handicapped. 

As  the  construction  of 
'Independence  House'  draws 
ever  closer,  part  of  Yamada's 
job  is  to  raise  money  both 
within  Catholic  organizations 
and  from  private  companies. 
This  year  and  next  will 
require  a lot  of  travel  to  all 
parts  of  Japan  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  needed  over 
and  above  that  given  by  the 
Japanese  Federal  government 
and  Nagoya  City. 

Thirty  years  ago  a terrible  acci- 
dent took  away  the  use  of  Yamada- 
san's  legs  and  part  of  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Yet  it  awakened  in  him  a 
strength  and  courage  that  is  rare  in 
this  world.  I have  always  marvelled 
at  this  man  who  is  for  me  "a  man  of 
courage." 


Mr.  Yamada  (lower  left)  and  a group  of  friends  gather 
around  Canada's  Rick  Hansen  during  his  tour  of  Japan 
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Japan 

Why  Are  We  Here? 


Jfyou  think  that  the  above  title  is  some  kind  of  a 
rhetorical  question,  then  you  have  not  been  trying 
to  witness  the  Gospel  for  30  years  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  visible  results. 


I 


Every  time  I return  to  Canada 
people  who  know  me  and  who  real- 
ly care  about  me  inevitably  ask: 
"Why  are  you  staying  in  Japan? 
Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  you 
came  back  to  Canada?  There's  a lot 
of  work  here  for  priests  and  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  of  them  coming 
along."  Those  are  the  friendly, 
encouraging  people  who  are  only 
trying  to  get  me  to  reconsider  this 
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I 


I The  first  Christian  missionary 
to  Japan,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  arrived  in  1549. 


rather  ill-  advised  30-year  experi- 
ment in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Church  and  in  Canadi- 
an society. 

There  are  other  people  who 
remind  me  a lot  of  the  friends  of 
long  suffering  Job.  These  well- 
intentioned  people  tend  to  put  the 
issue  in  much  more  graphic  terms: 


"Why  don't  you  leave  those  poor 
people  alone?  Why  do  you  have  to 
interfere  in  their  lives  and  culture, 
and  sow  confusion  and  distress?" 

Now  I think  you  will  agree  that 
the  second  group  can  give  you  more 
sleepless  nights  than  the  first  group, 
but  both  groups  can  create  a certain 
amount  of  self-doubt. 

There  is  still  another  segment  of 
Canadian  society  that  insists:  "Why 
aren't  you  working  in  an  under- 
developed country?  1 hear  that 
Japan  is  rich  and  affluent." 

While  these  last  words  continue 
to  reverberate  in  my  head  and  my 
heart,  1 find  myself  getting  a little 
defensive  in  my  attitude.  After  all,  I 
was  sent  here.  I didn't  ask  to  come. 
I've  worked  hard  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs.  I have  made 
a lot  of  contacts.  Besides,  material 
poverty  isn't  the  only  kind  of  pover- 
ty, although  there  is  a lot  of  material 
poverty  in  Japan,  too. 

Looking  back  to  1959  when  I first 
came  here,  I tried  to  find  a book 
about  Japan.  Outside  of  libraries 
there  was  very  little  information 
available.  I finally  found  a book  in  a 
secondhand  bookstore  that  gave  a 
sketchy  history  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Pacific  War.  That  was  a strong  state- 
ment in  itself.  People  at  that  time,  in 
Canada  at  least,  just  weren't  inter- 
ested in  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 


They  were  a defeated  nation  and 
their  enemy  status  was  still  pretty 
much  taken  for  granted. 

In  recent  years  all  that  has  been 
reversed.  Since  the  Tokyo  Olympics 
in  1964,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  nations.  Books 
about  Japan  abound  and  Japanese  is 
even  taught  in  schools  in  Canada. 
However,  a lot  of  people  who  were 
hurt  by  Japanese  exports  and  ulti- 
mately lost  their  jobs  in  the  ensuing 
flood  of  Japanese  products  and 
industrial  knowhow,  now  see  the 
Japanese  as  economic  enemies. 

A lot  of  the  former  resentment 
bubbled  up  to  the  surface  in  the  face 
of  aggressive  Japanese  sales  tech- 
niques. They  were  over-  achievers 
who  never  took  holidays  and  con- 
tinued to  dump  their  products  on 
the  world  markets  even  in  hard 
times. 

Travelling  throughout  Asia  for 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I discovered 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
Asian.  All  the  countries  were  differ- 
ent and  about  the  only  thing  that 
united  them  was  the  proliferation  of 
Japanese  products  and  an  underly- 
ing resentment  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Colonial  powers,  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Holland 
and  America  carved  Asia  up  among 
themselves  and  in  so  doing  created 
regional  differences  based  on  the 
character  of  the  Colonial  Power.  The 
people  in  Indonesia,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Burma 
admitted  that  they  had  high  hopes 
when  the  Japanese  came  in  with 
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their  Oriental  colonialism.  They 
quite  rightly  expected  that  the 
Japanese  would  be  more 
enlightened  colonizers  than  the 
Western  nations.  They  were  bitterly 
disillusioned  when  they 
quickly  discovered  that 
the  Japanese  were  every 
bit  as  overbearing  and 
paternalistic  as  the 
white  race  had  been. 

Another  Japan  exists 
here  where  I live  in  the 
port  area  of  Osaka. 

There  are  very  few  rich 
people  here.  Most  of  the 
people  in  my  parish  are 
in  the  labour  market. 

They  work  on  boats.  They  operate 
construction  machinery  and  drive 
trucks.  All  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
galloping  inflation.  Costs  for  every- 
thing are  prohibitive  and  small  com- 
panies are  going  bankrupt  in  view 
of  the  high  value  of  the  yen  and 
high  wages  that  produce  an  expen- 
sive product  that  cannot  compete 
with  Hong  Kong  and  Korea.  These 
are  the  little  people.  And  they  are 
hurting. 

Looking  back,  a lot  of  mistakes 
were  made.  In  1587  the  Shogun, 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  banned  Chris- 
tianity from  all  of  Japan.  Japan 
feared  attacks  from  western  powers 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  mis- 
sionaries already  in  the  country 
were  preparing  for  the  armies  to 


come.  This  began  a persecution  that 
led  to  thousands  of  martyrs  and  to 
the  suppression  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  for  200  years. 

There  are  mistakes  being  made 


today,  too.  We  came  here  cluttered 
up  with  a lot  of  western  ideas  as 
well  as  with  the  Christian  Gospel. 
However,  today,  we  are  making 
efforts  to  listen  and  to  appreciate 
what  is  here.  We  are  far  more  likely 
to  admit  that  God  is  already  here 
working  in  the  Japanese  people  than 
we  were  before.  We  hope  to  discov- 
er God  together  with  the  Japanese 
Christians  and  indeed  with  the 
whole  Japanese  society.  It  will  take 
time. 

As  well,  we  try  to  be  servants 
here.  In  small  ways  we  try  to  help 
people  realize  their  own  self-worth 
in  a society  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impersonal  and  unfeeling. 
In  our  interaction,  we  have  discov- 
ered that  some  people  are  really 
looking  for  an  anchor  in  their  lives 
that  the  Gospel  can  supply.  We 


don't  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers  and  we  don't  even  claim  to 
know  all  the  questions. 

It  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan.  Along  with  the 

Gospel  we  can  help  the 
Japanese  to  inter- 
nationalize themselves. 
We  would  like  to  see 
young  men  and 
women  in  Canada  give 
some  serious  thought 
to  dedicating  them- 
selves and  their  ener- 
gies and  talents  to 
making  our  presence 
here  more  vital  and 
innovative,  and  hope- 
fully more  productive. 

I think  it  is  only  natural  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  sent  to 
other  countries  as  missionaries  must 
necessarily  identify  more  with  Paul 
who  went  out  to  the  Gentile  nations, 
than  with  Peter  who  stayed  in 
Jerusalem.  Paul  had  no  doubts  that 
he  had  an  obligation  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

"I  have  no  right  to  boast  just 
because  I preach  the  Gospel.  After 
all  I am  under  orders  to  do  so.  And 
how  terrible  it  would  be  for  me  if  I 
did  not  preach  the  Gospel." 


“They  were  bitterly  disillusioned  when 
they  quickly  discovered  that  the 
Japanese  were  every  bit  as  overbear- 
ing and  paternalistic  as  the  white  race 
had  been.” 
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REACTION 


Why  not  place  copies  of 

Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine in  your  school  or 
parish?  Ideal  for  classroom  and 
parish  study,  and  for  anyone  con- 
cerned with  mission  and  deepening 
their  global  awareness. 


Past  issues  have  featured: 

• Fr.  Michael  Ryan's  three-part 
series  on  the  social  teachings  of  the 
church.  • Apartheid,  Special  Issue 

• Perspectives  on  a Global  Land 
Disorder,  Special  Issue  • Revitaliz- 
ing Mission,  a three-part  series  on 
mission  by  Fr.  Michael  Stogre,  S.J. 


• A Salvadoran  Way  of  the  Cross 
written  by  people  who  work  among 
Salvadoran  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  • The  Divine  Pariah,  a lenten 
reflection  by  Fr.  Justin  Macinnis, 
S.F.M.  • An  interview  with  Latin 
American  liberation  theologian,  Fr. 
Gustavo  Gutierrez. 


To  order: 

Yes,  please  send  a monthly  bulk  order  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  to  my  address  below. 
Quantity  (please  check):  □ 10  □ 20  □ 50  Other 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

City  Province  Postal  Code 

Costs: 

Copies  of  Scarboro  Missions  are  .25t  each.  (10  copies  per  month  - $27.50  per  year;  20  - $55  per  year;  50  - $137.50  per  year.) 
Make  cheques  payable  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 
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By  Thirza  Jones 

The  day  begins  very  early  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  temperature  and  the 
sound  level  begin  to  rise  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Most  people  are  busy  get- 
ting their  day  started,  but  as  a visi- 
tor 1 use  the  time  to  read  or  to  study 
the  language.  This  morning  as  I was 
looking  through  my  dictionary 
there  was  a knock  at  my  door.  The 
young  Dominican  on  the  step 
explained  that  he  was  looking  for 
his  friend.  But  that  was  all  I under- 
stood. I was  lost.  1 handed  him  my 
Spanish  dictionary.  He  began  at  the 
first  page,  turned  to  the  next,  looked 
into  my  eyes,  smiled  and  turned  the 
next  page.  I knew  1 had  made  a mis- 
take. He  couldn't  read!  I fumbled 
with  the  little  Spanish  I knew,  acted 
out  what  I couldn't  say.  At  the  end 
of  the  conversation  we  were  both 
frustrated. 

1 wanted  to  tell  this  man  that  his 
friend  would  be  back  next  week. 

My  book  of  over  70  thousand 
entries  did  not  work  as  well  as  my 
clumsy  hand  motions  and  my  few 
faltering  words  of  Spanish.  How 
important  it  is  to  find  the  appropri- 
ate way  to  communicate  if  we  are  to 
get  the  message  across! 

In  Canada,  we  rely  heavily  on 
writings  and  books  to  communicate, 
but  illiteracy  is  common  in  the  rural 
areas  of  developing  countries.  In 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  I have  visited 
communities  where  there  is  no 
school,  where  the  children  have 
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Interest  heightened  as  the  drawing  of  the  mural 
reached  the  final  stages.  Dominican  Republic. 


never  held  a crayon  or  had  a bed- 
time story  read  to  them.  Throughout 
this  area  the  only  ones  who  have 
books  are  the  teachers  and  the  for- 
eign visitors.  Yet  there  is  a desperate 
need  for  information  - on  reforesta- 
tion, irrigation,  sanitation,  immu- 
nization. 

The  church  of  San  Jose  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  across  the 
street  from  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
cion  para  el  Dessarrollo  (development 
association).  Both  institutions  are 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity. The  tie  between  them  is 
Padre  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M.,  parish 
priest  of  Ocoa  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  association.  Padre  Quinn 
teaches  through  the  church  and  the 
development  association,  and  he 
communicates  in  ways  that  are  suit- 
ed to  a developing  country. 

As  a boy  in  downtown  Toronto, 
Lou  Quinn  shined  shoes  and  sold 
newspapers.  He  understands  what 
it  is  to  be  poor.  Having  spent  35 
years  in  the  Dominican  Republic  he 
recognizes  the  value  of  being 
resourceful,  "The  Dominicans,"  he 
says,  "are  extremely  ingenious. 

They  have  to  be  to  survive."  Padre 
Quinn  is  also  ingenious  at  finding 
ways  to  communicate  ideas. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  parish 
church  are  covered  with  murals. 

Last  year  Dominican  artist  Maria 
Jimenez  and  poet  David  Leon  pro- 
vided art  work  and  words  to  cele- 
brate Dominican  women.  The  pic- 
tures are  of  female  heros  of  the 
nation.  Painted  predominantly  in 
the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a young 
country  girl  carrying  pails  of  water 
to  help  build  her  school.  The  images 
are  powerful  and  well-  known  to 
everyone.  The  painting  on  the  left 
shows  a local  man,  bent  with  age 
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"The  children  have  never 

A CRAYON  OR  HAD  A BEDTI 
STORY  READ  TO  THEM." 


and  effort,  planting  trees.  On  the 
right  is  a huge  painting  of  a tree 
with  trunk,  roots  and  branches,  each 
section  marked  with  words  defining 
the  interconnecting  concerns  of 
community  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  pieces  fit  together  like  a 
jigsaw  puzzle. 

Each  year  the  mural  on  the 
church  steeple  is  changed  to  illus- 
trate a new  theme.  The  mural  is 
painted  in  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation can  see  its  progress  when 
they  attend  mass.  Installing  the  new 
mural  is  a major  event.  It  takes 
many  people  to  raise  the  new  paint- 
ing. Crowds  gather  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  even  the  shoeshine 
boys  stop  work  to  watch. 

Inside  the  church,  concerns  are 
communicated  during  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  - a man  vents  his 
anger  at  the  recent  burnings  of  the 
forest,  another  speaks  out  against 
the  hoarding  of  sugar  by  a local 
merchant,  and  a third  offers  a 
prayer  for  the  health  of  a child. 

The  congregation  also  learns 
about  ecology.  They  learn  about  the 
power  of  the  individual,  that  the 
actions  of  local  people  will  change 
the  community.  Two  trees  have  been 
placed  on  the  altar  with  the  offering. 
After  the  service  the  trees  will  be 
given  to  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  be  planted. 

Communication  flows  by  mod- 
ern methods  too.  Each  leader  in  the 
development  association  carries  a 
radio.  This  is  extremely  important 
since  the  province  is  very  large  - 834 
square  miles  of  very  mountainous 
country  - and  at  any  time  there  are 
many  projects  under  way.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  development  group  have 
all  taken  ecological  call-names: 

Ebouo  (ebony),  Gaviota  (seagull),  and 


for  Lou  Quinn,  Guaxjagan  (a  hard- 
wood found  in  Latin  America). 
Choosing  ecological  names  is  a sim- 
ple gesture,  but  the  choice  will  not 
go  unnoticed. 

The  radios  are  also  an  informal 
way  for  people  to  talk  to  each  other. 
A group  attending  mass  with  Padre 
Quinn  will  send  a message  of 
encouragement  to  another  village 
which  is  working  on  a community 
project.  The  message  might  be  a 
song: 

The  Virgin  Mary  sets  the  example 
I dream  about  her  and  the  new 
society 

My  soul  is  happy,  Lord,  for  the  flow- 
ers, for  the  plants,  the  wind,  the  sea, 
the  land,  the  trees  and  the  sugarcane, 
and  the  Dominican  men  and  women 

\Ne  know  about  war 

We  know  how  to  replace  the  fruit  and 

we  know  how  to  share 

We  ask  you  for  a new  creation 

Give  land  to  each  so  that  all  may  live 

as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  body  and 

the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lou  Quinn's  own  singing  voice  is 
known  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  has  often  been  on  Dominican 
television  and  his  records  are  played 
on  the  radio.  He  sings  about  issues 
of  concern  to  the  Dominican  people. 

The  cutting  of  the  rainforests 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  is  more  than 
a news  story  for  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  is  a problem  that  must 
be  faced  every  day. 

There  is  a country  in  the  middle  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  that  God  gave  lots  of 
beauty 

This  country,  our  country,  is  today 


HELD 

ME 


dying 

Bringing  it  back  from  destruction  - our 
real  mission 

To  live  the  mission  day  by  day  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  mission  work 
Let's  save  it  now,  because  tomorrow 
might  he  too  late 

Padre  Lou  hopes  that  Ocoa  will 
get  its  own  radio  station  for  broad- 
casting about  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  this  agricultural  community. 
This  may  be  the  third  world  but  the 
skills  of  the  first  world  are  used 
whenever  they  are  available,  appro- 
priate or  the  best  means  of  commu- 
nication. 

Padre  Lou  has  a small  video  cam- 
era that  he  uses  to  record  important 
events  in  the  community.  A peace 
core  worker  used  it  to  make  a sim- 
ple educational  video  on  how  to  lay 
cement  brick.  It  has  also  been  used 
to  record  important  celebrations  in 
the  community. 

To  judge  the  success  of  the  mes- 
sages you  need  only  to  look  at  the 
country  around  you.  Most  of  the 
hills  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  been  denuded  of  trees,  but  as 
you  travel  through  Ocoa  you 
become  aware  of  some  signs  of 
hope:  terraced  farmlands,  irrigation, 
orange  and  avocado  groves,  instead 
of  bare,  plowed  hillsides. 

Important  ecological  lessons  have 
been  learned  by  young  and  old 
alike.  Printed  in  the  parish  bulletin 
is  the  story  of  eight-  year-old  Ada 
Iris  who,  while  helping  to  unload  a 
truck  of  seedling  trees,  tripped  and 
rolled  down  the  mountainside.  All 
the  while  she  tumbled,  she  clung  to 
the  sapling,  protecting  it,  because 
she  knew  that  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  it  is  important  to  protect 
and  preserve  trees. 
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I REMEMBER 


The  Long  Rope 

By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

Haiti  and  the 
Dominican 
Republic  share 
the  same  island 
in  the  same  sea. 
They  also  share 
the  same  faith. 
Indeed,  they 
share  the  same 
fate:  enslavement  and  exploitation 
by  the  present  day  empires.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  have  learned  to 
enslave  one  another. 

It  happened  some  years  ago. 
What  1 remember  best  is  the  long 
swaying  rope.  One  end  rose  to  the 
top  of  a saddle  on  which  was 
mounted  a Dominican  soldier.  His 
appearance  was  casual  but  his  rifle 
left  no  doubt  of  his  identity.  The 
other  end  lowered  gradually  until  it 
reached  clenched,  black  fists  fasted 
to  each  other  behind  the  back  of 
their  owner.  He  was  just  a teenage 
boy  who  had  dared  to  leave  his 
native  land,  Haiti,  and  cross  over  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  was  eas- 
ily done.  The  road  we  were  on  skirt- 
ed a hill.  We  were  about  20  meters 
away  from  Haiti  and  about  two 
kilometers  from  the  southern  shores 
and  the  town  of  Pedernales. 

I described  this  scene  recently  to 
our  colleague  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  Haitians  working  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Father  Victor  Vachon, 
S.F.M.  Fr.  Vic,  in  spite  of  retirement, 
felt  drawn  to  return  to  the  Haitians. 


His  lively  manner  and  quick  mili- 
tary step  has  changed  little.  He  has 
round  jolly  features  that  still  easily 
shape  into  a generous  smile.  But  his 
eyes  now  are  harder  to  catch.  They 
reveal  affliction  and  concern.  He 
spoke  passionately  and  poetically  of 
the  plight  of  his  people,  of  their 
frustrations  and  of  his  personal 
exhaustion  in  dealing  with  the 
immense  social  and  pastoral  prob- 
lems of  the  Haitians.  His  voice  was 
distant.  He  chose  his  words. 

"Of  course.  It  is  a common  sight. 
Nothing  unusual.  The  voice  of  the 
oppressed  is  silenced.  They  can't 
complain,  neither  the  Haitians 
enslaved  by  the  Dominicans,  nor  the 
Dominicans  enslaved  by  their  need 
for  survival  and  their  puppet  gov- 
ernments. It  is  a vicious  circle.  We 
are  dealing  with  slavery  here.  The 
Dominican  government  pays  U.S. 
dollars  to  the  Haitian  government 
for  the  purchase  of  Haitian  labour- 
ers used  in  the  harvesting  of  sugar- 
cane. As  a commodity  bought  and 
sold,  these  men  have  no  citizens' 
rights  in  their  new  country.  They  are 
segregated,  without  friends, 
despised,  with  the  lowliest  of  work, 
without  their  families,  exiled, 
defrauded  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
harvesting  and  of  the  wages  due  to 
them." 

Fr.  Vic  stopped  momentarily. 

With  wrinkled  forehead  and  tight- 
ened lips,  he  glanced  at  me.  "I  guess 
I am  pessimistic.  But  really,  it  seems 
that  their  destiny  is  as  black  as  their 
battered  skin!  And  do  you  know 
why  I say  that?  Because  both 
Dominicans  and  Haitians  are 


Roman  Catholic.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean?  They  are  both  of  the  same 
faith.  They  both  have  the  same 
beliefs,  the  same  Church,  and  one 
enslaving  the  other!  Yes,  and  our 
Church  is  a tolerant  witness  to  all 
this,  and  the  government  is  the 
accused."  Fr.  Vic  lowered  his  eye- 
brows and  glanced  at  the  floor.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  it,  nor  to  see  it.  It 
is  like  seeing  Jesus  carrying  His 
cross  with  all  His  friends  and  rela- 
tives watching,  helpless."  With  nar- 
row eyes  and  no  trace  of  that  famil- 
iar smile,  Fr.  Vic  looked  at  me 
intensely.  "I  know  that  the  Lord  is 
handling  things  here.  Yet,  I am  so 
angry,  so  hurt.  I pray  that  many  oth- 
ers will  get  angry  as  well,  angry 
with  the  Pilates,  the  Judases,  the 
Pharisees  of  today  who  tolerate  this 
crucifixion  of  the  Haitians." 

Fr.  Vic  spoke  at  length  of  his  own 
journey,  of  his  successes  and 
failures,  of  his  life,  now  fading, 
spent  among  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  He  prays  constantly  he 
said,  that  the  hand  of  God  would 
soon  guide  the  human  hands  of  His 
children. 

And  so,  the  long  rope  is  still 
swaying.  It  is  a rope  stronger  than 
faith,  more  resistant  than  hope, 
more  powerful  than  love.  It  is  the 
rope  of  injustice.  It  is  the  rope  that 
covers  the  nakedness  and  the 
hunger  of  these  little  ones,  small 
nations,  abused,  who  have  learned 
the  art  of  self-preservation  rather 
than  face  the  challenge  of  the  King- 
dom, a Kingdom  for  all. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


This  month's  issue  is  about  Cen- 
tral America  and  we  dedicate  it 
to  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M. , who  died  in 
May,  1989.  Although  just  51  years  of 
age.  Bill,  as  projects  officer  for  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  had  spent 
almost  15  years  with  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  was  active  in 
helping  them  to  build  popular 
movements  of  development  and 
liberation.  Bill  began  his  missionary 
work  in  Brazil.  His  experience  there 
led  to  his  working  for  the  Missions 
office  of  the  Canadian  bishops  and, 
for  the  longest  period  in  his  life,  for 
Development  and  Peace. 

He  was  able  to  bring  Canadians 
and  Central  Americans  together,  to 
be  a bridge  bringing  to  Central 
Americans  our  interest  and  caring, 
and  bringing  back  to  us  the  truth  of 
their  lives,  their  suffering  and  their 
hope. 

In  Canada  he  worked  in  solidari- 
ty with  people  who  are  struggling 
for  a better  Canada,  one  that  is  more 
just  and  humane.  In  Central  Ameri- 
ca the  struggle  was  similar,  but  the 
forces  of  evil  so  much  more  blatant, 
where  those  who  would  not  accept 
an  unjust  society  were  ever  so  much 
closer  to  death. 

Bill  told  the  story  of  Central 
America  to  Canadians  and  helped 
many  from  there  to  come  to  Canada 
to  tell  their  story  themselves.  He 
brought  to  Central  America  the 
story  of  Canada  and  Canadians  who 
shared  a common  vision  and  who 
understooci  that  the  enemy  here  was 
the  enemy  there.  He  also  brought  to 
Central  America  financial  help 
given  by  Canadians  to  Development 
and  Peace  for  overseas  development 
projects  centreci  around  education 
and  community  building.  His  was  a 


'Companion' 


life  of  solidarity,  of  being  a compan- 
ion, of  sitting  with  and  breaking 
bread  with  Canadians  and  Central 
Americans  (and  as  well  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Brazil). 

Our  lead  article  is  in  Fr.  Bill 
Smith's  own  words  - an  interview 
held  in  February,  1989,  a matter  of 
weeks  before  he  died. 

Also  in  this  issue,  Tom  Walsh,  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner,  writes  of  his 
work  during  his  time  as  director  of 
the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Insti- 
tute (ICl)  in  Panama.  Tom,  along 
with  his  wife  Julia  and  their  chil- 
dren, served  there  for  seven  years. 
Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M.,  took  over  from 
the  Walsh  family  in  1988  and  now 
brings  his  past  experience  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Peru  and  as  director  of 
our  Mission  Information  Depart- 
ment in  Canada  to  his  role  at  ICI. 
This  year  ICI  celebrated  its  25th 
anniversary,  25  years  of  being  "a 
place  that  gives  life." 

Robert  (Bud)  Smith,  S.F.M.,  lives 
on  the  volcanic  island  of  Ometepe  in 
Lake  Nicaragua.  With  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution on  July  19, 1989,  Bud  muses 
about  its  struggles  and  its  meaning. 

Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M.,  as  former 
Director  of  the  Inter-Church  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America  (ICCHRLA),  tells  of  his 
work  in  Central  America  and  of  the 
efforts  of  ICCHRLA  to  improve  the 
human  rights  situation  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  Tim's  testimony  accu- 
rately portrays  mission  work  in 
Canada,  informing  Canadians  of 
their  part  in  enabling  others  to  live 
with  dignity. 

Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  remembers  his 
years  in  Nicaragua  when  the  war 
was  most  intense  and  many  young 


people  gave  up  their  lives  to  protect 
a hard  won  freedom. 

Personally,  I have  been  in  Central 
America  a couple  of  times.  It's  a 
short  five  hour  trip  from  Toronto, 
not  so  far  away.  Yet  it  is  so  different. 
From  the  Aero  Nicaragua  jet,  an  old 
Boeing  707, 1 remember  looking 
down  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  my  thoughts  of  the 
people  who  lived  there,  their  pre- 
sent and  their  past,  and  above  all 
their  suffering.  I had  read  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. I had  listened  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  lived  and 
worked  there.  Each  country  had  its 
sad  reality  of  unimagined  wealth 
among  the  few,  who  were  the 
oppressors,  and  unimagined  pover- 
ty among  the  many,  who  were  the 
oppressed.  There  was  also  the  reali- 
ty of  invasion  by  powers  interested 
only  in  keeping  things  as  they  were, 
all  in  the  name  of  safeguarding 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Then  to  see  the  people  and  meet 
some  of  them,  to  experience  their 
struggle  for  enough  to  eat  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  to  see  the 
fat  bellies  and  rotten  teeth  of  naked, 
malnourished  children,  to  see  the 
deep  pain  and  frustration  in  the 
eyes  of  their  parents.  To  become 
aware  that  the  cause  of  this  suffer- 
ing is  the  greed  of  a few,  some  of 
whom  dare  to  call  themselves 
"Christian." 

These  are  a people  of  suffering, 
yet  unbelievably,  a people  of  hope,  a 
people  among  whom  a Spirit  of 
liberation  moves.  A Spirit  that  has 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  foreign 
invasion,  to  overthrow  dictators,  to 
persevere  against  the  enemy  both 
within  and  without. 
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Faith  That  Does 


Justice 


This  interview  took  place  in  Febru- 
ary, 1989.  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M.  died  sud- 
denly about  two  months  later.  It  begins 
with  a quote  from  the  homily  given  by 
Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. , during  Bill's  memo- 
rial mass  celebrated  in  the  chapel  at 
Scarboro  Missions  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Editor 


Xn  the  very  image  of  his  being 
taken  from  us,  his  going  on  a long 
trip,  making  a radical  break,  ready 
to  begin  a dramatically  new  life.  Bill 
has  left  us  with  an  especially  sharp 
and  provocative  challenge  to  how 
we  must  face  death,  his  death,  the 
death  of  other  loved  ones,  and  even 
our  own  death. 

But  in  the  end,  for  the  two  disci- 
ples on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  there 
was  no  comprehension,  there  was 
no  hope,  there  was  no  surviving 
spirit  alive  except  in  the  sitting 
down  to  the  breaking  of  bread. 
Without  a commitment  and  choice 
to  join  in  the  universal  banquet  of 
sharing  in  food,  communion  and 
joy,  there  is  no  truth,  no  surviving 
hope  or  spirit  of  life  in  the  face  of 
death. 

Bill  accompanied  us  on  a journey 
and  was  a provocative  companion, 
interpreter,  challenger,  example.  He 
has  left  us  now  on  another  journey 
where  we  must  surely  follow.  There 
can  be  no  better  way  to  live  our 
lives  than  by  trying  ourselves,  like 
him  also,  to  be  counted  in  this 
world  in  our  efforts  to  create  that 
banquet  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
which  we  are  invited: 

'And  when  he  had  sat  down  with 
them  at  the  table  he  took  bread  and 
offered  it  to  them.  Then  their  eyes 
were  opened  and  they  recognized 
him;  and  he  vanished  from  their 
sight.  They  said  to  one  another, 

"Did  we  not  feel  our  hearts  on  fire 
as  he  talked  to  us  on  the  road  and 
explained  the  Scriptures  to  us?'"" 

Fr.  Smith:  1 was  fifty  years  old  last 
November  so  I begin  by  saying  this 


is  quite  a remarkable  phenomenon 
to  have  lived  so  long  in  a world 
where  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
even  attain  early  adolescence.  It  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  in  the  North 
American  continent  but  is  very 
remarkable  if  set  in  the  framework 
of  what  we  traditionally  refer  to  as 
the  Third  World. 

To  place  in  context  where  I am 
and  the  journey  that  I have  made, 
we  would  have  to  go  back  almost  30 
years  to  Vatican  II.  A revolutionary 
process  was  underway  in  Christian- 
ity by  the  early  1960s.  Women  and 
men  in  the  Church  had  become 
identified  and  involved  in  life  and 
death  struggles  of  primarily  peasant 
farm  peoples  with  whom  they  had 
been  working,  and  with  the  strug- 
gles of  oppressed  peoples.  Out  of 
this  context  emerges  later  on  in  his- 
tory what  they  refer  to  as  the  theolo- 
gy of  liberation.  This  theology  of 
liberation  denounces  injustice  and 
announces  that  the  gospel  is 
involved  in  bringing  about  change 
and  justice.  Vatican  II  was  a moment 
in  this  century  when  the  Catholic 
church  which  over  a period  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  had  distanced  itself 
from  the  radical  message  of  the 
gospel,  got  in  touch  with  its  roots 
again,  and  that  has  made  a 
profound  change  throughout  Chris- 
tianity and  throughout  secular  soci- 
ety as  well.  It  certainly  made  a pro- 
found change  in  myself. 

The  articulation  of  that  "new 
vision"  of  society  and  the  now 
famous  encyclical  of  Paul  VI,  The 
Progress  of  Peoples,  state  that  the 
Church  does  not  have  economic 
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answers,  nor  does  the  church  have 
any  particular  model  of  society,  but 
only  suggests  that  men  and  women 
working  together  must  build  a soci- 
ety based  on  the  logic  of  the  poor 
majority.  There  was  also  the  serious 
question  of  the  absolute  right  to  pri- 
vate property  on  which  our  North 
American  society  is  based. 

We  witness  this  radical  change  in 
the  thinking  and 
the  living  of  the 
gospel  message 
because  the 
Catholic  church  is 
no  longer  a white, 
middle-class  West- 
ern and  European 
church  but  is  a 
peripheral  church 
made  up  of  men 
and  women  who 
are  not  attached  to 
the  status-quo  of 
the  present  eco- 
nomic system  that 
we  see  primarily 
in  the  West  called 
Capitalism,  but 
who  are  looking  for  and  demand- 
ing, in  the  name  of  their  faith,  a rad- 
ical change  in  the  structures  of  soci- 
ety. 

So  today,  1 no  longer  think  that 
mission  is  primarily  the  proclama- 
tion of  a message  that  is  assented  to 
in  faith  but  today  it  is  an  evangel- 
ization based  on  a faith  that  does 
justice.  So  mission  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  only  the  work  of  mission- 
aries, who  leave  their  country  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  in  distant  lands. 

When  I first  went  to  Brazil,  I 
thought  that  mission  would  be 
working  in  the  Amazon.  But  what  I 


had  originally  thought,  in  my  sim- 
plicity, that  there  were  frontiers  and 
barriers  between  countries,  was 
again  part  of  a mythology.  1 discov- 
ered there  was  a social,  economic 
and  ecological  vision  of  men  and 
women  that  was  being  imposed  by 
the  powerful  over  the  weak.  1 have 
also  witnessed  a church  that  has 
done  a self-  critique  and  had  real- 


ized that  it  does  not  own  the  gospel, 
and  does  not  own  the  historical 
Jesus.  1 have  seen  the  Magnificat 
lived  in  the  sense  of  the  'great'  being 
questioned  and  pushed  to  the  wall 
by  the  'small'  who  have  been  lifted 
up.  I think  that  is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. Despite  literally  millions  of 
dollars  per  day  being  put  into 
machines  of  death,  the  men  and 
women  of  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  are  building  a society  pre- 
cisely that  comes  out  of  this  new 
awareness  of  social  justice.  These 
are  poor  people,  suffering  people, 
who  are  the  victims  of  an  unjust  and 
aggressive  war. 


1 would  say  the  major  changes 
that  I discovered  in  working  in 
Central  America  over  the  last  few 
years  has  been  primarily  a tremen- 
dous awareness  of  people,  of  men 
and  women  and  peasant  farmers, 
who  are  capable  of  seeing  very 
clearly  what  is  going  on.  Where  is 
the  creativity  taking  place  in  the 
world  today?  1 would  say  in  Central 
America  and  certain 
countries  in  Africa. 
Because  there,  men 
and  women  are  say- 
ing, we  believe  that 
we  can  build  some- 
thing new.  We  can 
turn  this  thing 
around.  Men  and 
women  in  the  Third 
World  see  clearly  and 
understand  that  there 
is  a structure  that  has 
been  put  in  place. 

And  that  poor  hous- 
ing and  lack  of 
schools  and  lack  of 
health  facilities  and 
lack  of  education  is 
no  indication  of  any  kind  of  inferi- 
ority. But  it  is  a provoked 
phenomenon,  it  is  something  that  is 
determined.  What  I get  very  excited 
about  is  this  tremendous  creativity 
where  poor  people  are  looking  at 
life  and  asking.  Why  can't  every- 
body have  a decent  life?  Why  can't 
we  build  an  economy  in  which  peo- 
ple don't  have  to  be  destroyed 
through  pesticides?  Why  can  we  not 
build  a society  where  justice  applies 
to  all,  and  where  women  are  not 
chattels  and  objects  but  full  human 
beings  with  all  the  rights  that  men 
have?  And  why  cannot  religion. 


L to  R:  Bishop  Bernard  Hubert,  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M.,  Bishop  Remi  de  Roo, 
Cardinal  Arns,  Fr.  Everett  MacNeil,  Fr.  Eduardo  Bonville. 
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instead  of  being  something  that  suf- 
focates and  destroys  creativity,  be 
the  source  of  new^  energy,  integra- 
tion and  wholesomeness? 

Growth  takes  place  when  people 
begin  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
issues  in  society,  when  we  get 
beyond  the  guilt  of  feeling  responsi- 
ble for  what  has  happened  in  the 
Third  World,  to  where  we  feel  we 
are  co-responsible  for  transforming 
our  Third  World  here  in  Canada  and 
all  the  other  Third  Worlds.  People 
coming  together  and  trying 
to  understand,  moving 
beyond  mythology  to  an  ” 

understanding  of  society. 

That  is  what  I see  having 
happened  in  this  period  for 
the  past  30  years. 

I think  that  Development  and 
Peace  has  fundamentally  held  on  to 
this  meaning  of  the  encyclical  The 
Progress  of  Peoples  and  realized  quite 
prophetically  that  social  change  is 
fundamentally  all  about  empower- 
ing people  and  not  about  technolo- 
gy or  funds  or  even  personnel,  that 
transformation  takes  place  when 
people  begin  to  come  together  and 
share.  Solidarity,  so  beautifully  stat- 
ed in  Nicaragua,  is  the  tenderness  of 
peoples.  So  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  social  change  then  you  have  to 
have  the  empowerment  of  people 
who  are  going  to  bring  about 
change. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Who  are  the 
major  actors  to  bring  about  change 
in  society  in  Central  America? 

Smith:  It  is  the  majority  of  people 
who  are  the  peasant  farmers. 

Women  and  men  involved  in  alter- 
nate forms  of  education  for  the  ordi- 
nary people,  since  to  be  'educated' 


has  been  primarily  reserved  to  the 
elite.  What  Development  and  Peace 
does,  and  I think  does  well  and  with 
a great  deal  of  respect,  is  to  accom- 
pany groups,  communities  and 
other  popular  organizations  in  Cen- 
tral America  who  are  involved  in 
this  very  democratic  process  of 
resolving  their  own  problems 
through  new  forms  of  popular  edu- 
cation. So  we  don't  tell  them  what 
to  do.  They  present  projects  to 
Development  and  Peace  for  finan- 


cial help  and  there  is  a committee  in 
Development  and  Peace  who  looks 
at  these  projects  and  sees  if,  in  fact, 
they  can  enter  into  the  dynamics  of 
the  logic  of  the  majority.  So  that  is 
one  leg.  Development  and  Peace 
walks  on  two  legs.  Its  other  leg  is 
here  in  Canada  because  it  has  to  be 
involved  in  what  is  happening  here. 
If  you  are  not,  what  kind  of  credibil- 
ity can  you  have  by  being  in  another 
country?  Thus,  Development  and 
Peace  has  to  conscientize  or  educate 
us  Canadians  here  in  Canada.  This 
happens  by  bringing  Third  World 
peoples,  spokespersons,  men  and 
women  to  be  with  us.  It  is  those  two 
legs  or  accompaniments  that  make 
for  an  exciting  development  jour- 
ney. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  the 
people  in  the  Third  World  are  no 
longer  talking  about  development. 
They  are  talking  about  liberation 
and  they  are  talking  about  liberation 


in  a broader  context  - social, 
economic,  political  and  religious 
liberation.  And  so  the  evangelist 
goes  out  and  ends  up  being  evange- 
lized. The  teacher  becomes  the  stu- 
dent. The  Third  World  peoples  do 
need  us  as  we  need  them  to  walk 
together,  to  listen  to  each  other,  to 
be  strengthened,  to  be  empowered 
mutually,  to  bring  about  precisely 
this  vast  change  that  we  need  in  our 
own  Canadian  society.  St.  Augus- 
tine says  Hope  had  two  beautiful 
daughters  - one  of  them 
called  Anger  because  of  the 
way  things  are  and  the 
other  called  Courage  to 
work  to  change  things,  to 
bring  about  change. 

That  is  what  I have 
learned,  what  the  Third  World  has 
taught  me  and  I would  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  all  of  this,  if  indeed  there 
are  any  titles  left  to  be  handed  out,  I 
and  others  would  be  entitled  to 
carry  proudly  the  name  Compan- 
ion. I think  that  is  what 
Development  and  Peace  is,  I think 
that  is  what  Scarboro  is  and  it  is 
something  that  I aspire  to  as  well. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  did 
you  do  in  Central  America? 

Smith:  I was  a bridge,  a contact 
between  farmers'  groups,  unions, 
women's  groups,  health  groups, 
popular  education  groups,  human 
rights  groups  and  Canadians.  Soli- 
darity has  to  be  personalized.  I 
mean  people  have  to  sit  down  and 
break  bread  together.  That  is  what 
Companion  means,  and  that  is 
when  Jesus  was  recognized  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus.  He  walked  with 
them,  he  talked  with  them  but  it 
was  when  he  broke  bread  they 


So,  today,  mission  is  an  evangelization  based  on 
a faith  that  does  justice.” 
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knew  Him. 

What  is  important  is  the  quality 
of  life  here  and  in  the  Third  World 
and  the  exchanges  and  dialogue 
that  takes  place.  I carry  in  my  heart 
so  many  wonderful  people  and  I 
think  that  is  what  is  important.  So 
much  so  that  now  I can  go  back  to 
Brazil  in  a totally  renewed, 
energized  way  and  do  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Nothing  but  to  be  pre- 
sent, which  is  to  accompany, 
and  to  come  back  to  my  own  i 
people  once  in  awhile  and 
say,  "You  know  folks  there  are 
really  some  tremendous 
things  happening  right  here," 
and  in  Sao  Paulo  or  wherever 
it  is  one  happens  to  be. 


mitment  to  bring  about  social  jus- 
tice. Part  of  the  work,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  bring  people  to  another 
level  of  awareness  that  life  is  pre- 
cious and  that  there  are  things  that 
we  can  do.  We  are  not  helpless.  Also 
at  home,  to  denounce  the  violations 
of  human  rights;  to  open  our  bor- 
ders to  receive  people  who  are  driv- 
en from  their  homes;  to  be  coura- 
geous enough  to  denounce  interna- 

The  important  thing,  I’ve  learned,  is 
that  we  are  not  helpless.  And  as 
Nicaraguans  have  taught  us,  those 
who  struggle  never  die.  They  are 
always  present.” 


Scarboro  Missions:  What 
were  some  of  the  successes  you 
experienced? 

Smith:  Well,  I think  that  the  beau- 
tiful successes  are  the  struggles  of 
people  in  Guatemala,  people  in  El 
Salvador  and  in  Nicaragua,  people 
who  have  been  faithful  to  their  com- 


tional  terrorism;  to  be  courageous 
enough  to  make  available  sources  of 
information  so  as  to  counter  the  lies 
that  are  put  forward  in  the  press. 
The  important  thing.  I've  learned,  is 
that  we  are  not  helpless.  And  as 
Nicaraguans  have  taught  us,  those 
who  struggle  never  die.  They  are 


always  present.  We  will  be  remem- 
bered because  we  are  part  of  a pro- 
cess. A process  that  did  not  begin 
with  us,  a process  that  does  not  end 
with  us.  The  responsibility  we  have 
is  handing  on  that  mandate  to  oth- 
ers. 

Scarboro  Missions:  One  more 
question.  What  do  you  think  Cana- 
dians can  learn  from  your  experi- 
ence? 

Smith:  That  we  are  not  to 
be  paralyzed  or  overcome 
with  guilt  but  we  must  begin 
to  work  here.  It  is  to  the 
degree  that  we  are  involved 
in  our  own  community  here 
in  Canada  that  we  can 
understand  what  other  peo- 
ple are  doing.  There  is  communion 
that  is  possible.  We  can  understand 
each  other  because  we  have  had  the 
same  experience.  There  is,  and  very 
much  so,  a new  awareness  and  com- 
mitment in  Canada  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  issues  in  society,  to 
repair  the  damage  that  has  been 
done.  So  there  is  a great  deal  of 
hope,  that  is  what's  so  exciting. 

During  the  period  from  September 
1, 1987,  to  August  31, 1988,  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  supported  61  projects 
in  Central  America  totalling  $791,150. 
This  was  Bill  Smith's  last  full  pear  as 
Projects  Officer  for  Central  America. 
Editor's  Note. 


Among  the  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  that  Scarboro  Missions 
received  on  the  occasion  of  Bill's 
death,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Canadian 
Council  for  International  Coopera- 
tion (CCIC). 

illiam  (Bill)  Smith,  50,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  individuals 
in  the  field  of  international  coop- 
eration, died  suddenly  on  May  1, 
shortly  after  arriving  in  Brazil.  Bill 
was  a member  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  and,  from 
1974  to  1989,  worked  as  Project 


Officer  for  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace.  He  was  a steadfast 
advocate  of  international  solidari- 
ty and  an  unfailing  friend  of  the 
poor  in  Latin  America. 

CCIC  is  the  umbrella  or  central 
coordinating  body  for  non-govern- 
mental organizations  (NGOs)  work- 
ing overseas.  It  enables  these  groups 
to  set  policy  and  coordinate  for  over- 
seas loork  and  is  a channel  through 
which  the  NGOs  receive 
government  funds  for  overseas 
development. 
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A Reflection 

By  Lee  Cormie 


A New  Way  of  Doing  Theology 


Though  full  of  anxiety  before 
leaving  for  a visit  to  El  Sal 
vador  last  Easter,  I thought 
I had  some  idea,  from  liv- 
ing in  Chile  for  eight  months,  about 
what  to  expect  concerning  poverty 
and  repression.  What  shocked  me, 
though,  was  the  totally  unexpected 
vitality  and  spirit  of  hope  that  I 
encountered  in  so  many  poor  peo- 
ple. I was  amazed  and  inspired,  and 
challenged  to  wonder  about  the 
lessons  of  this  experience  for  us  in 
Canada. 

El  Salvador  is  a land  of  immense 
suffering.  Perhaps  40  percent  of  the 
people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat 
adequately,  with  all  the  diseases  and 
premature  death  that  are  the  natural 
companions  of  hunger.  And  perhaps 
90  percent  do  not  have  enough  to 
meet  their  other  basic  needs,  in 
addition  to  food,  for  housing,  health 
care  and  education. 

In  such  a land,  the  few  rich  and 
powerful  are  naturally  paranoid, 
frightened  at  any  sign  that  anyone 
does  not  accept  this  social  order  as 
natural,  even  God-given.  They  react 
hysterically  at  any  sign  of  concern 
for  the  poor  and  their  dignity,  at  any 
sign  of  initiative  among  poor  people 
in  changing  their  lot,  at  any  sign  of 
the  wish  to  have  a say  in  the  future 
management  of  their  society.  And  so 
these  economic  and  political  elites, 
with  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  United  States,  have 
mobilized  a powerful  repressive 
apparatus,  specializing  in  torturing 
and  murdering,  in  terrorizing  the 
majority  into  passivity,  in  offering 
blood  sacrifices  to  the  idols  guard- 
ing their  way  of  life.  Seventy  thou- 
sand human  beings  have  been  killed 
in  the  repression  and  war  that  have 
gripped  this  country  in  the  last  ten 


years. 

In  this  environment,  diseases  of 
the  soul,  like  alienation  and  despair, 
are  reasonable.  Alcoholism  is 
widespread.  Selfish  individualism 
and  upward  striving,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bours and  to  the  poor  of  the  country 
as  a whole,  is  a constant  temptation. 
In  contrast,  affirming  the  dignity  of 
poor  people,  loving  one's 
neighbour,  community  solidarity 
and  development,  hope  for  the  full- 
ness of  life  on  this  earth,  these  are 
"irrational,"  scandalous.  For  all  risk 
immediate  confrontation  with  the 
forces  of  the  status  quo,  and  death. 

In  other  words,  everyday  life  in 
El  Salvador  starkly  poses  the  most 
basic  questions  about  the  meaning 
of  people's  lives,  about  good  and 
evil,  about  what  they  should  hope 
for  in  this  life  on  earth,  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbours, 
for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children.  And  it  starkly 
poses  the  question  of  what  mysteri- 
ous power  can  sustain  their  dignity 
and  their  lives  in  the  face  of  the 
awful  forces  crushing  them.  For 
Christians,  these  are  theological 
questions. 

At  the  core  of  the  vitality  and 
hope  I witnessed  in  so  many  com- 
munities of  poor  people  there  was 
an  intense,  ongoing  process  of  theo- 
logical reflection  on  the  meaning  of 
their  daily  lives,  the  challenges  they 
are  called  to,  the  hope  that  inspires 
them,  the  Spirit  that  sustains  them. 
This  reflection  nourishes  the  forma- 
tion of  their  consciences  and  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibility  for  their 
communities,  the  humble  recogni- 
tion of  their  failings,  and  the  renew- 
al of  their  commitments.  It  empow- 
ers them  in  evolving  Christian  ways 


of  living  and  of  addressing  the 
problems  of  their  country,  in  devel- 
oping analyses  of  the  causes  of  their 
problems,  clarifying  their  goals,  and 
working  out  strategies  for  moving 
forward  in  their  local  communities 
and  political  organizations. 

For  them  theology  is  not  remote 
and  static.  Rather,  it  is  the  ongoing 
reflection  on  the  meaning  of  their 
lives  in  their  ever-changing  social 
context.  Of  course,  tradition  and 
especially  the  bible  help  them. 
Indeed,  they  say  that  the  bible  is  a 
mirror  for  them:  they  see  their  lives 
in  the  bible  and  they  see  the  issues 
addressed  in  the  bible  in  their  lives. 

They  mean  this  in  the  most  literal 
way,  insisting  that  the  poor  of  El 
Salvador  are  living  out  the  via  cru- 
ets, the  way  of  the  cross  of  Jesus.  In 
other  words,  they  say,  they  are  expe- 
riencing the  same  drama  of  suffer- 
ing, persecution,  death,  and  hope 
for  the  fullness  of  life  that  the  bible 
talks  about.  This  'Good  Friday'  peo- 
ple is  living  out  in  the  most  concrete 
ways  an  Easter  faith. 

In  this  sense,  theology  is  too 
important  to  be  left  only  to  theolo- 
gians. Rather,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
ongoing  life  of  every  Christian  and 
every  community,  just  as  it  was  for 
the  Israelites  and  early  Christians 
whose  stories  fill  the  bible. 

I returned  home  from  encounter- 
ing this  powerful  doing  of  theology 
in  El  Salvador  both  inspired  and  full 
of  questions.  Can  we  be  responsible 
Christians  without  doing  theology 
in  our  context  here  in  Canada?  And 
specifically,  don't  we  need  to  ask 
about  the  relevance  in  our  lives  of 
the  biblical  drama  of  suffering, 
death  and  hope  for  new  life  which 
the  Salvadorans  have  identified  as 
central  to  theirs? 
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"'...AN  INTENSE,  ONGOING  PROCESS  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
REFLECTION  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THEIR  DAILY  LIVES,  THE 
CHALLENGES  THEY  ARE  CALLED  TO,  THE  HOPE  THAT 
INSPIRES  THEM,  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  SUSTAINS  THEM." 


Surely  there  is  not  so  much 
poverty,  or  awful  repression,  in 
Canada.  But  there  is  poverty  for 
many,  far  too  many  in  this  wealthy 
society,  and  so  much  underemploy- 
ment. There  is  so  much  violence, 
against  women  and  children,  and 
against  native  peoples.  There  is  so 
much  racism  and  discrimination, 
and  regional  disparities. 

And  we  are  part  of  the  world 
community  so  contaminated  by  the 
awful  evil  of  structural  poverty  and 
systematic  repression  in  El  Salvador, 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines 
and  so  many  other  countries.  Mil- 
lions throughout  the  Third  World 
are  being  crushed  by  the  massive 
burden  of  economic  crisis  intensi- 
fied by  the  investment  policies  of 
many  First  World  corporations, 
indebtedness  to  First  World  banks, 
and  the  policies  of  international 
agencies  like  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  Although  we  often  do 
not  understand  and  have  so  little  to 
say  about  the  policies  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  of  our  own 
government's  policies  with  respect 
to  them,  we  know  that  we  are  con- 
nected to  these  suffering  peoples.  In 
the  most  literal  sense,  these  are  life 
and  death  issues. 

Indeed,  at  home  too,  in  the  con- 
text of  this  crisis-ridden  and  chang- 
ing world  economy,  control  over  our 
own  economic  future  and  over 
social  policies  is  being  concentrated 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  in  centres 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
workers,  communities  and  the  land 
affected  by  these  decisions.  As  the 
Canadian  bishops  said  in  their  pas- 
toral Ethical  Reflections  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Crisis,  these  policies  are 
defined  by  values  at  odds  with 
Christian  ones. 


Also,  we  are  part  of  the  single 
world  community  in  which  pollu- 
tion is  destroying  the  very  founda- 
tions of  life  as  we  know  it.  We  are 
part  of  the  world  community  struc- 
tured by  rampant  militarism.  It 
thrives  on  producing  conflicts  and 
the  threat  of  war,  and  confronts  all 
with  the  threat  of  nuclear  and  bio- 
logical armageddon.  And  in  the 
meantime  it  undermines  the  lives  of 
many  millions  throughout  the 
world  by  devouring  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

This  is  our  social  context.  Don't 
we  have  to  affirm  that  the  drama  of 
life  and  death  and  hope  for  the  full- 
ness of  life  characterize  our  lives 
too?  Shouldn't  we  understand 
widespread  alienation,  evident 
above  all  among  young  people  and 
in  the  growing  drug  culture  and 
rampant  consumerism,  as  a symp- 
tom of  the  crisis  in  values  haunting 
our  society?  Can't  we  see  many  rea- 
sons for  expecting  that  social  divi- 
sions and  conflict  will  only  increase 
unless  there  is  a radical  renewal  of 
the  prevailing  culture  and  social 
structures? 

One  of  the  important  lessons 
from  El  Salvador  is  that  genuine 
Christian  hope,  and  the  integrity  of 
individuals  and  the  church,  requires 
not  pie-in-the-sky  avoidance  of 
social  problems,  but  direct 
confrontation  with  them,  even  when 
this  involves  the  humble  recognition 
of  ways  in  which  we  have  contribut- 
ed to  them. 

In  this  light,  can't  we  affirm  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  health  of  our 
souls,  for  our  dignity  and  integrity 
and  that  of  our  families,  our  com- 
munities, our  church  and  our  soci- 
ety, without  addressing  these  social 
issues?  Don't  we  have  to,  with  the 


help  of  the  bible,  and  in  dialogue 
with  Christians  around  the  world, 
work  out  the  concrete  meaning  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope  in  our  own 
social  context? 

Don't  we  have  to  affirm  that 
heaven  and  earth  are  at  stake  in 
these  struggles  to  transform  our 
individual  lives,  our  culture,  our 
society,  our  world,  and  our  church 
in  the  service  of  the  coming  of  the 
reign  of  God? 

If  so,  then  the  renewal  of  theolo- 
gy, and  of  our  ways  of  doing  theolo- 
gy, is  essential  for  the  fate  of  our 
bodies  and  our  souls,  individually, 
in  our  families  and  communities, 
and  in  our  church.  And  it  is  crucial 
in  our  support  for  and  involvement 
in  political  movements  and  organi- 
zations which  are  addressing  the 
pressing  social  issues  of  our  society 
and  world. 

As  Lutheran  bishop  Medardo 
Gomez,  with  a little  smile,  said  to 
me,  hearing  that  I was  a theologian 
from  Canada:  "While  we  do  not 
have  great  schools  of  theology  like 
Boston  and  Toronto,  perhaps  we 
Salvadorans  have  something  to 
teach  North  Americans  about  theol- 
ogy." Perhaps! 

Lee  Cormie  is  a professor  of  theolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  Toronto.  He  has  a special 
interest  in  Third  World  theology  and 
spent  an  eight-  month  study  leave  in 
Chile  in  1986.  This  year  he  visited  El 
Salvador  during  Holy  Week. 
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By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


1 Do  This  In  Memory  of  Them 


First  Experience 


In  1983,  a group  of 
Canadian  church  people 
visited  an  area  of  ^ 

Nicaragua  near  the  Hon-  ’ 

duran  border.  Nervous 
laughter  belied  their  fears 
of  land  mines,  or  attack,  as 
they  approached  a large 
cooperative  farm  early  one 
evening.  Women,  men  and 
many  children  were  mov- 
ing about  in  the  huge 
decrepit  barn,  preparing 
supper  for  the  visitors  and 
themselves.  The  flickering  lamps 
sprinkled  yellow  light  on  the 
roughly-clad  peasants. 

Most  of  the  women  and  men  had 
slung  their  rifles  heedlessly  on  their 
backs.  One  young  man,  speaking  to 
us  with  song  and  guitar,  said  it  all, 
"...the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk.. .that 
is  how  it  is  in  Nicaragua!"  I was 
there.  The  scene  appeared  incredible 
and  ludicrous.  Such  sentiments 


Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  and  Angel  Larios,  Nicaragua. 

dream?  Do  they  see  a dream  as  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  did?  What  do  these 
Christians  of  Central  America  see  in 
their  sufferings  and  deprivations? 

Perhaps  a glimpse  of  God's  King- 
dom where  justice  is  finally  won  for 
all  Nicaraguans. 

The  following  year  I was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  Muelle  de 


los  Bueyes,  along  with  our  Scarboro 
Missions  associate  and  dear  friend, 
Dan  O' Hanley.  This  story  I write  is 
in  thanksgiving  to  our  parishioners. 
I do  this  in  memory  of 
them. 


A War  Zone 


Our  village  was  the 
municipal  headquarters  of 
the  area,  about  90  kilome- 
ters north  of  Costa  Rica  and 
90  kilometers  west  of  the 
Caribbean  coast. 

Rainforests  abounded  then, 
before  the  recent  hurricane 
that  devastated  the  zone. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
the  United  States  mercenar- 
ies called  "Contras,"  began 
their  first  ventures  into  our 
parish  boundaries.  We 
began  retrieving  and 
receiving  bodies  a few 
months  later.  The  mouths 
of  graves  consumed  the 
fruits  of  this  cruel 
fratricide.  It  was  by  then 
that  our  parish  leaders 
began  to  realize  that  the 
new  pastors  favoured  the 
revolution  and  opposed  the 
killings  and  destruction. 

Death,  destruction,  crip- 
pled bodies,  broken  hearts, 
these  I found  overwhelm- 
ing. Hate,  anger  and  depression 
always  loomed  on  my  horizon.  The 
memory  of  my  first  funeral  in  our 
new  parish  is  still  vivid.  The  young 
lad  was  a war  veteran  of  18  years  of 
age.  He  was  brought  to  the  village 
wrapped  in  a canvas  sheet  tied  to  a 
single  pole.  A large  blast  had  shat- 
tered his  body  that  very  morning. 
Some  ten  young  companions  carried 
him  slowly  through  the  village  in  an 


icaragua,  Nicaraguita,  la 
flor  mas  linda  de  mi  querer!"  This  is  a 
popular  song.  It  is  sung  by 
those  in  love  with 
Nicaragua.  It  means,  P' 

"Nicaragua,  my  dearest 
Nicaragua,  the  most  beau- 
tiful flower  of  all  my 
desires!"  That  is  the  way  I 
felt  when  I arrived  in 
Nicaragua  some  6 years 
ago.  Such  romanticism, 
however,  was  soon  to 
wane  in  favour  of  realism, 
hard-rock  reality,  which 
marred  the  euphoria  so 
poetically  expressed  in  that 
popular  song. 


appeared  senseless. 

What  do  these  people  see?  Could 
they  be  simple  imitations  of  Don 
Quixote  seeking  the  impossible 
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unending  drizzle.  I went  down  the 
street  to  meet  them.  I touched  the 
body  saying,  "This  is  the  price  of 
freedom!"  His  companions  knew 
without  reading  the  gospels  that 
this  life  sacrificed  for  them  is  the 
greatest  love.  I remember  hearing 
the  wailing  of  the  mother  and  the 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  During 
the  sermon,  filled  with  anger  and 
sorrow,  I pledged  to  take  up  arms  as 
well,  should  the  enemy  ever  attempt 
an  attack  on  the  village,  be  they 
United  States  mercenaries  or 
marines! 

Theology  From  the  Heart 

1 found  solace  and  support  in  a 
growing  number  of  people  and 
parish  leaders.  Above  all,  1 took 
comfort  in  the  companionship  of 
two  deacons,  Juan  Escorcia  and  Jose 
Luis  Mendoza.  Both  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  Contras  for  helping  in 
the  distribution  of  rationed  food. 
Juan  had  his  home  burned  to  the 
ground  and  is  now  hunted  like  a 
fox.  Jose  Luis,  as  well,  had  to  aban- 
don his  farm  and  home  before 
looming  danger.  Nevertheless,  his 
new  home  was  visited  by  th 

e mercenaries  when  his  village 
was  attacked.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time.  The  lives  of 
these  two  living  martyrs  and  many 
others  like  them,  need  to  be  told  and 
remembered. 

We  met  occasionally  and 
discussed  what  was  in  our  hearts. 
Their  theological  schooling  was 
brief,  but  their  knowledge  of  experi- 
ence was  unfathomable.  They  spoke 
with  passion.  Their  hearts  sensed  a 
new  theology.  Their  wounds  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  old.  "Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  I really  believe  in  God!  Or 
if  our  bishops  do!"  moaned  Juan 


Escorcia.  "No  you  don't  and  that's 
your  problem.  You  did  believe  a 
while  ago,  but  now  that  you  know 
better,  you  reject  God!"  Jose  Luis 
grinned  when  he  finished  that  bold 
statement.  Juan  Escorcia  could  only 
respond  with  raised  eyebrows. 
"Sure,  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  you, 
and  with  me  too!"  Looking  at  me, 
Jose  Luis  explained,  "We  used  to 
believe  in  the  God  of  the  North 
Americans  or  the  Europeans.  But 
their  God  is  not  the  Father  of  Jesus. 
He  is  an  idol  of  materialism,  of  the 
Empire.  He  is  the  God  who  has 
waged  many  wars  against  us,  like 
the  one  we  now  suffer.  He  is  the 
God  who  must  have  blood 
sacrifices,  our  blood!  We  don't 
believe  in  that  God.  Our  God  is  a 
God  of  love,  of  solidarity,  of  life..." 
The  gravity  of  this  statement,  the 
depth  of  its  meaningfulness,  caused 
Jose  Luis  to  rivet  his  eyes  to  the 
floor.  In  this  way,  we  passed  many 
hours  teaching  one  another  theolo- 
gy. The  subjects  most  discussed 
were  the  base  Christian  community, 
option  for  the  poor  and  liberation 
theology.  We  dealt  with  political 
models,  social  models  and  church 
models.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
played  an  important  role  in  our  dis- 
cussions. Much  of  what  I learned  in 
Nicaragua  I owe  to  these 
discussions  with  the  deacons.  But 
the  innocent  country  people  always 
paid  the  price.  They  didn't  theolo- 
gize. They  lived  their  option  for 
God,  just  as  His  option  was  for 
them,  the  poor.  Truly,  they  lived  for 
each  other! 

Angel  Larios  is  an  old  man, 
neighbour  and  dear  friend.  As  well, 
he  was  a life-long  companion  of 
General  Augusto  C.  Sandino,  the 
world  famous  folk  hero  of  the  early 


30s.  On  one  occasion  he  shared  his 
home-spun  theology  with  me.  Seat- 
ed in  front  of  his  rough  cabin  locat- 
ed just  around  the  corner  from  the 
village  church,  in  the  presence  of  his 
16  year  old  granddaughter  who  was 
already  a seasoned  soldier,  he 
leaned  his  rifle  on  the  front  wall. 
Then  he  opened  his  arms  as  though 
to  embrace  and  said,  "In  my  country 
where  the  bishops  go  one  way  and 
the  people  another.  Almighty  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  opens  His 
arms  around  all  the  bishops  and  he 
says  to  them,  'All  of  you,  out  of  the 
way.  If  you  can't  lead  my  people 
then  I will  do  it  myself  until  you 
learn  my  will!"'  What  a theology! 
What  an  ecclesiology!  Besides  musi- 
cians and  poets  who  fill  this  long- 
suffering  land,  we  can  find  prophets 
as  well! 

The  Most  Beautiful  Flower 

It  is  true  that  time  mythifies.  It 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  It 
helps  poetry.  Dan  O'Hanley  left  the 
parish  to  work  in  Managua,  the  cap- 
ital. Months  later  John  Medcalf,  a 
priest  from  England  joined  me  with 
his  joy  and  his  talents.  Early  in  1987 
illness  separated  me  from  my 
"Nicaragua,  Nicaraguita."  The 
euphoria  is  marred,  but  the  beauty 
remains.  It  is  the  beauty  of  all  peo- 
ples and  can  be  perceived  when  the 
yoke  of  rich  versus  poor,  north  ver- 
sus south,  east  versus  west,  colour 
and  religion,  and  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  justice  are  surpassed  by 
life-giving  love  and  solidarity.  With- 
out love,  all  is  a tinkling  symbol! 
Nicaragua,  Nicaraguita,  la  flor  mas 
linda  de  ini  querer! 
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Facts  and  Fotos 


Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M., 
Panama,  1988  to  present 


Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M., 
Panama,  1964-74 


Joe  McGuckin,  S.F.M., 
Panama,  1975-82 


Denis  Heb 
Panama,  !•  ' 


1F.M., 
84-89 


Tom  Walsh, 
lay  missioner, 
Panama,  1981-88 


Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M., 
Central  America,  1985-88 


Bill  Smith,  S.F.M., 
Central  America,  1974-89 


GUATEMALA 

EL  SALVADOR 

HONDURAS 

NICARAGUA 

COSTA  RICA 

PANAMA 

Population 

8,434,000 

4,934,000 

4,679,000 

3,501,000 

2,791,000 

2,130,000 

Population  Density 
per  sq.  km. 

73 

232 

39 

24 

52 

28 

Infant  Mortality 
per  1000 

57.1 

77.0 

78.6 

61.7 

18.8 

33 

Life  Expectancy 

59.0 

57.1 

59.9 

59.8 

73 

70.2 

Literacy  Rate 

56% 

66.9% 

59.7% 

74% 

90% 

87.1% 

Source:  Economic  and  Social  Progress  in  Latin  America  - 1988  Report,  published  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Panama 
statistics  taken  from  the  1 987  Third  World  Guide,  Grove  Press,  NYC.  These  six  countries  of  Central  America  total  198,000  sq.  miles, 
about  half  the  size  of  Ontario. 
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F.M., 


Robert  Smith,  S.F.M., 
Nicaragua,  1985  to  present 


Gerry  Donovan,  S.F.ivi., 
Nicaragua,  1984-85 


A Place  That 
Gives  Life 


JL  he  following  is  an  interview 
with  Tom  Walsh,  Scarboro  lay 
missioner  and  former  Director  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
(ICI)  from  1981  to  August,  1988.  The 
interview  was  conducted  by  Jhn  Hodg- 
son, a freelance  reporter. 

Scarboro  Missions:  First  of  all, 
what  are  the  objectives  or  goals  of 
ICI? 

Tom  Walsh:  In  1963-64,  when  ICI 
was  started  by  Fr.  Harvey  Steele, 
S.F.M.,  the  goal  was  adult 
education.  Cooperatives  were  never 
considered  the  'be  all  and  end  all' 
but  they  were  and  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  purpose  of  ICI. 

An  objective  today  is  what  is 
called  popular  education  and  ways 
of  doing  this  that  are  most  effective 
among  native  groups,  women's 
groups  and  Christian  groups.  Popu- 
lar education  helps  people  to  under- 
stand the  political,  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  their  reality.  ICI  has 
many  contacts  and  people  bring 
their  experience  to  ICI  and  learn 
from  each  other. 

ICI  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  method  or  way  of  doing  popular 
education  because  of  what 
happened  among  the  poor  of  Pana- 
ma in  the  70s  when  Co-ops  were 
manipulated  by  political  leaders 
who  did  not  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.  It  was  around  1975  or 
1976  that  we  began  to  be  very  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  such 
manipulation  from  happening 
again. 

Another  objective  is  promoting 
the  unity  of  Latin  America.  We  are 
small  here  at  ICI,  but  we  can  pro- 
mote unity  and  help  ordinary  peo- 
ple to  have  a say  in  what  sort  of 
society  they  live  in.  ICI  is  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  for  promoting  solidari- 
ty. Recently  in  Peru  one  of  our  stu- 
dents Consuela  Garcia,  together 
with  a union  leader,  was  kidnapped 
and  murdered.  ICI,  upon  receiving 
the  news  the  day  after  the  murders, 
circulated  it  to  all  the  organizations 
with  which  we  work.  Protests  were 


made  and  letters  written  to  those 
affected  in  Peru.  We  at  ICI  were  thus 
in  solidarity  with  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple, sharing  their  pain  while  making 
their  cause  our  own. 

In  1982,  a conscious  decision  was 
made  to  give  priority  to  Central 
America.  It  was  decided  also  to 
work  with  and  through  organiza- 
tions and  not  individuals.  Now 
cooperative  organizations,  particu- 
larly those  involved  in  agricultural 
production  in  all  of  the  Central 
American  countries  select  and  send 
people  to  ICI.  The  organization  is 
responsible  for  the  selection  and  the 
person  is  responsible  to  that  organi- 
zation. Each  organization  has  its 
connections  on  both  the  local  and 
national  level. 

For  these  organizations  and  the 
people  (leaders)  they  send,  ICI 
becomes  a place  wherein  an  analysis 
of  the  whole  Central  American 
region  can  be  built  up  from  their 
own  cooperative  interests  and  view- 
points, and  this  regional  analysis 
and  strategy  is  very  important.  This 
indicates  the  special  respect  that 
these  organizations  have  for  ICI, 
that  they  would  send  their  leaders 
here. 

A third  objective  in  all  of  this  is 
the  promotion  of  social  justice 
throughout  the  area.  I guess  this 
underlies  every  aspect  of  the  work 
and  is  in  everything  we  do.  For 
example,  ICI  has  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  women  in  the  strug- 
gles for  justice  in  Latin  and  Central 
America.  In  the  beginning  most  of 
those  who  came  to  ICI  were  men, 
but  today  at  least  half  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  100-day  course  (held 
twice  a year)  are  women.  Last  year 
we  had  a six  week  course  in  the 
methodology  used  by  women  in 


organizing  popular  groups,  espe- 
cially organizations  of  women. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  about 
Cooperatives  - are  they  still  impor- 
tant in  Central  America?  Are  they 
doing  well? 

Walsh:  In  El  Salvador  the  Co-op 
movement  was  very  strong,  strong 
enough  to  resist  and  absorb  the  Co- 
op confederations  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Government  who  had 
attempted  to  undermine  the  autono- 
my of  the  Co-op  movement.  A num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
in  El  Salvador  had  been  students  at 
ICI  and  continue  to  send  six  or 
seven  students  to  each  course. 
Despite  the  upheaval  in  their  coun- 
try, they  have  many  producer  and 
consumer  Co-ops  and  have  not  been 
undermined  by  the  government. 

In  Honduras  the  United  States 
used  its  influence,  through  so- 
called  agrarian  reform,  to 
undermine  the  Co-op  movement. 
Many  new  cooperative  ventures 
simply  became  economic  units, 
farming  for  export,  exploiting  tem- 
porary workers  to  the  benefit  of  a 
few  and  in  this  way  reproducing  the 
economic  model  they  hoped  to 
change.  Although  farm  labour  unity 
is  divided  in  Honduras,  in  general 
the  farmer,  with  and  without  land, 
is  organized  and  there  is  a growing 
awareness  and  demand  at  the  grass- 
roots level  for  a single  united  farm- 
ers organization. 

In  1979  in  Nicaragua,  there  were 
perhaps  200  Cooperatives  - mostly 
credit  unions.  Today,  ten  years  after 
the  revolution,  there  are  3500  of 
mostly  agricultural  Cooperatives 
and  despite  the  difficulties,  these 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the 
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country. 

In  Guatemala,  Co-ops  have  had  a 
bad  name  because  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  military  around  1980.  So 
ICI  works  with  the  native  organiza- 
tions of  Guatemala.  In  Costa  Rica, 
the  Co-ops  are  part  of  a larger  sys- 
tem that  maintains  the  status  quo. 

Cooperatives  can  be  used  for  or 
against  the  people.  They  can  be 
used  to  enable  people  to  enter  into 
society  and  into  the  economy.  For 
example,  in  Panama  most  farmers 


just  meet  their  own  needs  and  that 
of  their  family.  Joining  them  togeth- 
er in  Cooperatives  permits  them  to 
enter  the  economy  in  a bigger,  more 
substantial  way.  They  began  a pro- 
cess which  includes  education  and 
the  ability  to  make  decisions  on 
their  own.  They  became  more  aware 
of  their  own  identity  and  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  society. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  did 
you  learn  from  your  experience  in 
Central  America? 

Walsh:  In  terms  of  faith,  there  are 
some  big  issues.  For  example,  the 
whole  idea  of  testimony.  Many  of 
our  students  are  motivated  by  their 
faith.  What  they  experienced  at  ICI 
led  them  into  the  struggle  for  justice 
and  dignity,  and  a number  of  them 
have  been  killed.  This  is  an  awaken- 
ing experience.  In  1989,  how  many 


Canadian  Christians  expect  to  die 
for  their  faith?  So  this  is  really 
sobering. 

I have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
difference  that  exists  in  the  church, 
ideological  and  theological  ones. 
They  are  real  differences  and  they 
are  violent.  They  produce  a Bishop 
like  Obando  in  Nicaragua  and 
Romero  in  El  Salvador.  The  visions 
and  testimonies  given  by  Christians 
and  their  communities  inspire  and 
commit  one  to  deepen  one's  faith 


involvement  and  not  merely  to  be  a 
spectator  of  God's  work  within 
humankind. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  do  you 
think  Canadians  can  learn  from 
your  experience? 

Walsh:  Perhaps  they  can  learn 
first  and  foremost  that  Central 
America  exists  and  that  it  is  impor- 
tant. Canada's  foreign  policy  has 
been  connected  with  the  Common- 
wealth countries  and  of  course  with 
the  United  States.  As  Canadians,  I 
believe  we  are  a tolerant  people  and 
a compassionate  people.  These  traits 
will  help  us  in  our  relationship  with 
Central  and  Latin  America,  and 
indeed  with  every  area  of  the  world. 
However,  we  as  Canadians  must 
decide  our  participation  in  the  glob- 
al village  and  the  fear  is  that  how 
we  do  participate  might  well  be 


decided  by  the  United  States.  This  is 
because  of  apathy  as  so  many  are 
inclined  to  let  others  decide  for 
them.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to 
make  these  decisions  as  our 
economic  life  becomes  more  and 
more  controlled  by  non-Canadian 
interests. 

Canadians  should  look  at  the 
way  we  are  treating  our  native  peo- 
ples. We  are  not  listening  to  them 
and  are  loathe  to  get  involved  with 
them.  The  Ontario  Government's 
treatment  of  the  Temagami  area 
native  peoples  is  typical.  The 
Ontario  Supreme  Court  is  holding 
them  to  a treaty  signed  132  years 
ago  when  they  were  given  $25  and  a 
small  island  in  return  for  10,000 
square  kilometres  of  land.  This 
agreement  is  being  upheld  in  the 
interests  of  logging  and  mining 
companies  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  native  peoples  of  the  area. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Any  final 
words? 

Walsh:  Yes.  Being  Director  of  ICI 
means  a lot  of  time  is  spent  travel- 
ling with  students  back  and  forth  to 
the  airport.  Often,  upon  returning 
home  after  a three  month  course, 
those  who  had  come  to  ICI  would 
line  up  in  the  airport  together  with 
young  Latin  American  soldiers  who 
had  just  finished  a 30-day  crash 
course  on  how  to  kill,  at  one  of  the 
12  American  military  bases  in  Pana- 
ma. On  these  occasions,  I would 
think  of  ICI  as  a place  that  gives  life, 
that  teaches  respect  for  life  and  cele- 
brates the  dignity  of  people.  I would 
think  that  what  the  Americans  have 
going  here  in  Panama  is  a place  that 
teaches  death.  In  this  contrast,  ICI  is 
a place  that  says  that  we  gringos, 
Canadian  and  American,  are  able  to 
do  something  different  than  to  teach 
people  how  to  kill. 

Finally,  I think  Cooperatives  are  a 
part  of  the  future  because  they  call 
us  to  participate  and  to  strengthen 
values  pertinent  to  the  life  and  the 
dignity  of  people.  For  25  years  ICI 
has  been  a meeting  place  for  people 
who  in  solidarity  strive  to  make  a 
better  life. 


Tom  and  his  wife,  Julia,  and  their  children.  An  informal  moment  in  front  of  their 
residence  on  the  grounds  of  ICI  in  Panama. 
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The  Struggle  to  Live  the  Gos 


J.  he  follozving  is  a recent  inter- 
view with  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M.,  former 
Director  of  the  Inter-  Church  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca (ICCHRLA).  The  interview  was 
conducted  by  fim  Hodgson. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  are 
ICCHRLA's  objectives  in  Central 
America? 

Fr.  Ryan:  ICCHRLA  has  to  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  broader 
efforts  that  the  Canadian  churches 
have  made  to  work  ecumenically 
through  a series  of  what  are  called 
inter-church  groups  or  coalitions. 
These  groups  are  really  an  exciting 
and  tremendously  graced  experi- 
ence in  the  Canadian  church 
because  they  have  been  an  attempt 
to  systematically,  and  seriously  and 
patiently  work  in  very  practical 
efforts  at  the  church's  agenda  in  try- 
ing to  create  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world  according  to  God's  will. 

ICCHRLA's  particular  mandate 
is  to  try  to  involve  the  churches,  in 
knowing,  understanding  and  work- 
ing on  improving  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Latin  America.  We  try  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
churches  on  what  is  happening  in 
Central  America,  to  try  to  find  out 
what  is  the  human  rights  situation, 
and  to  do  so  as  completely  and 
objectively  as  possible.  What  were 
the  roots  of  human  rights  violations 


and  what  are  the 
forces  working  for  an 
improvement  of 
human  rights?  What 
connections  do 
Canadians  have  with 
the  situation  and 
how  can  the  Canadi- 
an churches  develop 
policies  and  strate- 
gies whereby  we 
might  have  some 
positive  impact  and 
contribute  to  an 
improvement  in  the 
human  rights  situa- 
tion? 


Ryan:  Well,  I was 
convinced  that  the 
work  the  Canadian 
churches  are  doing 
in  the  coalitions  is  a 
real  commitment  to 
the  world  which,  I 
think,  fits  our  times 
and  our  understand- 
ing of  a contempo- 
rary Christian's  role 
in  a sense  that  it  not  only  takes  the 
agenda  of  the  world  seriously  and  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  world,  but 
it  takes  seriously  the  way  of 
attempting  to  understand  the  roots 
of  problems  in  the  world.  It  takes 
very  seriously  the  way  in  which  we 
have  responsibility  and  capacity  to 
affect  situations  by  really  under- 
standing, by  really  analyzing  con- 
nections and  how  situations  can  be 


changed  and  then  by  developing  a 
long  term,  very  patient,  very  spe- 
cialized focused  attempt  to  make  a 
contribution  to  that  change.  I am 
very  happy  and  in  a sense  proud 
that  Scarboro,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  the  coalition  process  in 
Canada,  has  been  a very  active, 
important  participant  from  the 


Scarboro 

Missions:  Why  did 
you  as  a Scarboro 
missioner  choose  to 
work  with 
ICCHRLA? 
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Families  of  the  kidnapped  and  missing  demonstrate  on  the  streets  of 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 


Roman  Catholic  Church's  side.  It 
has  participated  by  financial  sup- 
port, by  institutional  support  and 
by  real  active  participation  of  Soci- 
ety members  in  the  process.  I saw 
my  going  on  to  staff  at  one  of  the 
coalitions  as  a real  continuation  of 
that  kind  of  commitment.  I see  it  as 
a very  important  and  very  accurate 


application  of  the  Society's  charism 
or  mandate  to  mission. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  is  the 
history  of  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Central  America,  and  have 
there  been  improvements  in  the 
past  few  years? 

Ri/a7i:  Central  America  is  a very 
diverse  region.  So,  I think  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  generalize  about  the  human 


rights  situations  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries together.  In  the  most  general 
terms,  one  could  say  that  the  region, 
first  of  all,  has  been  more  subject 
than  any  other  region  in  the  Americ- 
as, or  indeed  in  the  world,  to  direct 
United  States  influence  and  partici- 
pation. By  its  fragmented  nature,  it 
has  probably  been  put  at  a disad- 
vantage in  the  sense  that  the  coun- 
tries are  very  small.  The  basic  lack 
of  real  justice  in  the  societies,  a lack 
of  any  real  democratization  or  true 
human  development  has  left  a basic 
situation  in  which  most  people  live 
in  very  dire  economic  situations  in 
which  they  enjoy  few  political, 
social  or  cultural  rights. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  a great 
deal  of  pressure  for  significant  and 
radical  change  grew  up  because  of 
these  conditions,  in  all  of  these  soci- 
eties. The  reaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  exercised  monopoly  on 
power  locally  and  the  dominant 
regional  power,  in  this  case  the 
United  States,  was  to  try  to  control 
this  ferment  for  change  in  ways 
which  led  to  patterns  of  varying 
degrees  of  brutal  repression  of 
human  rights  in  every  country  in 
the  region. 

North  Americans  are  well  aware 
of  the  United  States'  policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
effort  to  turn  back  what  was,  and 
still  is  probably,  a quite  viable  insur- 
gency in  El  Salvador.  These  two 
countries  were  the  primary  focus  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  its  pri- 
orities in  the  region.  However,  even 
the  most  complex  and  intractable 
situations  are  situations  where  we 
shouldn't  despair  or  become  cyni- 
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cal.  The  fact  that  there  was  a peace 
plan  agreed  upon  by  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  countries;  the  fact 
that  there  is  probable  progress  now 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  Contras; 
the  fact  that  there  is  a new  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  and  serious 
negotiations  in  El  Salvador;  all  of 
these  show  that 
while  the  situation 
in  Central  America 
has  been  extremely 
grave,  the  tide  can 
change  and  possi- 
bilities can  open 
up.  It  is  an  old  situ- 
ation that  has  been 
extremely  difficult 
in  an  area  of 
extreme  human  rights  violations 
with  very  deep  roots  and  very  pow- 
erful actors.  While  it  won't  solve  the 
problems  of  the  region,  I think 
peace  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
region  would  at  least  be  a tremen- 
dous start,  and  an  end  to  the  gross 
and  systematic  patterns  of  violation 
of  human  rights  which  have  taken 
place  in  most  Central  American 
countries.  It  would  make  a tremen- 
dous difference  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple even  though  it  would  just  be  a 
start. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  did 
you  do  in  your  position  with 
ICCHRLA,  where  did  you  go  in  the 
region,  what  did  you  see,  who 
were  your  contacts? 

Ryan:  My  work  for  ICCHRLA 
was  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  countries  of  Central  America,  to 
try  to  find  out  as  objectively  as  pos- 


sible what  was  the  situation,  gather- 
ing all  the  information  that  we 
could  on  human  rights.  Through  the 
courage  of  a lot  of  people,  the 
resources  available  in  terms  of 
human  rights  monitoring  by  local 
people  and  local  groups  were 
extremely  important.  But  it  is  a very 


difficult  process  to  get  to  the  facts 
objectively  and  in  a way  in  which 
one  can  really  defend  one's  assess- 
ment. Not  stopping  at  the  level  of 
assassinations  and  disappearances, 
and  violations  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  but  to  try  to  incorporate  an 
understanding  of  social,  economic 
and  cultural  rights  as  well,  and  to 
try  and  look  at  the  roots  of 
violations  and  analyze  the  society 
and  the  situation  out  of  which  these 
violations  grew. 

The  second  stage  was  to  try  to 
see  the  areas  in  which  Canadians 
are  involved  in  the  present  situation 
and  where  we  can  make  the  differ- 
ence. At  this  stage,  we  are  trying  to 
help  the  Canadian  churches  under- 
stand where  Canadians  had  a con- 
nection, where  Canada  had  a con- 
nection, where  it  could  have  a possi- 
ble impact  on  situations,  and  then 
develop  policies  and  strategies  to 


try  as  Canadian  Christians  to  help 
bring  about  that  impact  in  a positive 
sense.  We  did  a lot  of  work  around 
Canada's  participation  in  the  United 
Nations,  what  positions  was  it  tak- 
ing on  the  countries  that  we  were 
monitoring,  what  positions  did  we 
recommend,  what  facts  could  we 
bring  forward  to  try 
to  move  the  Canadi- 
an government  to 
relate  human  rights 
assessments  with 
Canada's  aid  policy 
to  individual  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  to 
its  diplomatic  and 
economic  relation- 
ships with  countries 
in  the  region.  Another  example,  to 
try  to  say  how  Canada  could, 
through  its  bilateral  relations  with 
the  United  States,  have  a positive 
impact  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  region 
and  how  that  could  have  an  impact 
on  the  human  rights  situation. 
Another  secondary  purpose  was 
that  our  being  there,  our  caring,  our 
wanting  to  know,  our  wanting  to 
help  meant  and  means  a lot  to  peo- 
ple in  the  region;  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  alone,  to  feel  that  there  are 
other  people  who  care,  other  Chris- 
tians in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
other  churches.  We  learned  a great 
deal  about  the  world  and  of  sin  and 
grace  and  the  struggle  to  live  the 
Gospel  from  our  work  in  Central 
America.  The  Gospel  says 
something  about  the  poor  being  in 
the  best  position  to  understand 
where  God  is  at  work  and  how  God 
is  calling  us,  and  I think  the  Canadi- 


"...A  TREMENDOUS  SENSE  OF  HOW  GRACE  IS  AT  WORK  IN 
THE  WORLD  IN  THE  COMMITMENT  AND  COURAGE  OF  SO 
MANY  PEOPLE... THE  TREMENDOUS  VITALITY  OF 

Christians  and  of  the  church  in  these  extreme 

SITUATIONS  AND  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  PERCEIVE  THE  GOSPEL 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  TERMS." 
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an  churches'  effort  to  really  serious- 
ly listen  to  Christians  and  others  in 
Central  America  who  are  struggling 
in  their  own  situation  is  an 
absolutely  essential  way  for  Canadi- 
ans to  understand  the  times  we  live 
in,  the  world  we  live  in  and  how 
God  is  calling  us  in  that  context. 

Scarboro  Missions: 

What  did  you  and  the 
churches  learn  from 
your  experiences  with 
ICCHRLA  in  Central 
America? 

Ryan:  In  general,  the 
coalition  process 
undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  churches  has  in  fact 
taught  the  churches  a great  deal  and 
given  the  churches  a great  deal  of 
experience  in  how,  in  our  time,  we 
are  called  to  serve  in  the  world.  We 
really  have  to  be  serious  about  look- 
ing at  the  way  things  really  are  in 
the  world  and  understanding  them 
and  analyzing  the  roots  and  connec- 
tions between  things,  and  of 
systematically  applying  ourselves  to 
working  in  a very  systematic,  strate- 
gic and  tactical  way  to  try  to  bring 
about  real  changes  in  our  world.  We 
have  learned  a lot  about  how  we  see 
the  Gospel  in  this  kind  of  a commit- 
ment. 

Personally  for  me  on  the  ground 
in  Central  America,  to  be  very  close 
to  the  victims  of  brutal  repression 
and  indeed  to  be  very  close  in  some 
cases  to  the  violations  themselves, 
gave  me  a chilling  sense  of  the  evil 
that  we  are  capable  of  as  humans.  I 
would  compare  this  with  my  experi- 


ence of  visiting  the  sites  of  the  con- 
centration camps  in  Germany,  like 
Dachau,  that  feeling  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  sin  and  evil  in  a way 
that  makes  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
your  neck  stand  up.  So  I would  say, 
personally,  an  experience  of  evil  and 
sin  that  was  extremely  rooted  and 


real  and  frightening. 

Also  to  recognize  how  that  evil 
can  take  place  so  easily  on  a social 
level  because  I was  also  often  in 
direct  contact  with  participants, 
with  everyone  from  soldiers  and 
policemen  to  combatants  on  both 
sides,  to  members  of  Government, 
the  elite.  United  States  diplomats, 
church  people  on  both  sides  and 
with  Canadian  government  officials 
and  diplomats.  To  realize,  in  fact, 
how  tremendous  evil,  injustice  and 
brutality  can  mask  and  rationalize 
itself,  and  indeed  how  all  of  us  can 


be  very  real  participants  without 
being  conscious  of  our  participation. 
So  a greater  sense  of  how  social  sin 
happens  and  how  real  is  its  capacity 
to  mask  itself,  and  its  subtlety.  Then 
on  the  other  side,  a tremendous 
sense  of  how  grace  is  at  work  in  the 
world  in  the  commitment  and 
courage  of  so 
many  people, 
again  whom  I was 
able  to  meet  per- 
sonally and  whose 
lives  and  struggles 
I was  able  to  wit- 
ness. The  tremen- 
dous vitality  of 
Christians  and  of 
the  church  in  these 
extreme  situations  and  their  ability 
to  perceive  the  Gospel  in  contempo- 
rary terms. 

In  closing,  the  experience  puts  us 
in  contact,  I think,  with  where  God 
is  at  work  and  calling  us  in  an 
extremely  vital  and  important  way. 
Where,  if  we  involve  ourselves,  we 
hear  God's  voice  and  sense  the 
work  of  God  and  the  support  of 
God  in  our  world,  in  a way  which  is 
tremendously  real  for  a person  cop- 
ing with  his  faith,  and  we  recognize 
God's  love  and  our  potential  to  love 
one  another. 


ICCHRLA's  office  is  located  at  40  St.  Clair  Ave.  East,  Suite  201,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4T 1M9. 

In  the  past  few  months,  they  have  received  and  responded  to  a distressing 
number  of  reports  of  escalating  repression  by  Salvadoran  military  and  security 
forces.  These  include  incidents  of  abduction,  jailing  and  torture,  and  of  intimi- 
dating raids  on  human  rights  and  other  organizations'  offices.  Canadians  are 
asked  to  express  their  concern  to  The  Right  Hon.  Joe  Clark,  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson  Building,  125  Sussex  Dr.,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIA  0G2. 


I WOULD  COMPARE  THIS  WITH  MY  EXPERIENCE  OF  VISIT- 
ING THE  SITES  OF  THE  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS  IN  GeR--. 
MANY,  LIKE  DaCHAU,  THAT  FEELING  OF  BEING  IN  THE , 
PRESENCE  OF  SIN  AND  EVIL  IN  A WAY  THAT  MAKES  THE^ 
HAIR  ON  THE  BACK  OF  YOUR  NECK  STAND  UP.- 
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A \uw  From  The  Island 


By  Fr.  Bud  Smith,  S.F.M. 


une  in  Nicaragua  is  like  June 
® in  Canada  with  an  exuberance 
^ of  life  after  the  six-month  dry 
M spell  when  nature  lies  as  dor- 
S mant  as  in  a Canadian  winter. 
People,  too,  come  awake  now 
with  the  need  to  plant  the  crops  and 
this  mostly  manual  labour  calls  for 
the  participation  of  everyone  in  the 
family.  Going  around  the  island 
these  days,  it  is  a common  sight  in 
the  early  morning  to  see  father, 
mother  and  children  all  working 
together  to  seed  their  land. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is 
another  excitement  in  the  air  as 
momentum  builds  up  for  the  cele- 
bration on  July  19,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  revolution.  Daily, 
there  is  a recall  of  the  chain  of 
events  of  1979  when  the  Sandinistas 
came  out  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
cities  and  towns  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  the  half-century  of  oppres- 
sion under  the  Somoza  family.  Fifty 
thousand  people  died  in  the  strug- 
gle so  that  the  memories  run  deep 
and  reach  far. 

Ten  years  of  history  have  also 
come  and  gone,  ten  years  more  of 
struggle  for  a small  nation  of  only 
three  and  a half  million  people  who 
have  had  more  than  their  share  of 
hard  times  throughout  this  whole 
century.  From  all  parts  of  the  world, 
visitors  have  come  to  Nicaragua 
through  these  last  ten  years,  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  events  here.  It  seems  to  many  that 
what  is  going  on  is  a reflection,  a 
sharper  focus,  of  the  aspirations  and 
struggles  of  a great  number  of  peo- 
ple in  our  world.  We  also  see  that 
for  other  people  Nicaragua  is  a 
cause  of  fear  and  much  confusion. 

Much  depends  on  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  we  watch  the 


events  and  of  course  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  looking  at  things. 
Let  us  dwell  only  on  three  of  these 
perspectives  from  which  people 
view  events  in  Nicaragua. 

The  majority  of  people  in  North 
America  and  in  most  European 
countries  will  fall  back  on  the 


images  crafted  over  eight  years  by 
Ronald  Reagan  and  still  kept  in  cir- 
culation by  his  successors;  that  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  must  be 
eradicated,  that  it  is  part  of  an  East- 
West  conflict,  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  Communists,  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Somoza  people  known  as  the 
Contra  are  now  fighting  to  bring 
democracy  to  Nicaragua. 

American  policy  on  Nicaragua 
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This  mural  in  a park  in  Managua  tells  the  story  of  the  assassinated 
Archbishop,  Oscar  Romero,  a hero  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 


over  these  past  years  looks  more 
like  a bad  script  for  a low-grade 
movie  than  a response  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  Nicaragua  and  the  rest 
of  Latin  America.  Lies  and  deceit 
have  been  employed  to  create  an 
adverse  image  of  the  revolution 
which  is  then  passed  on  to  public 
opinion  by  communications  media 
skilled  in  this  art  of  disinformation. 

The  American  government  early 


on  branded  the  Sandinistas  as  out- 
laws and  then  proceeded  to 
construct  a policy  and  to  act  on  this 
premise.  A mercenary  army  was 
created,  at  first  with  some  attempt 
at  cover-up,  but  then  gradually  with 
open  support  in  the  Congress.  This 
low  intensity  war,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  a horrible  experience  that  the 
Nicaraguan  people  have  had  to  live 
with  for  the  past  eight  years,  leaving 
the  economy  of  the  country  in  ruin 
and  support  for  the  revolution 
among  the  people  frayed.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a Nicaraguan  family 
that  has  not  had  some  firsthand 
experience  of  the  war.  A sad  experi- 
ence here  in  Nicaragua  is  to  see  the 
notices  in  the  newspaper,  together 
with  a photo,  of  anniversary  masses 
being  celebrated  for  the  young  sol- 
diers who  died  in  the  war. 

During  these  years,  American 
Congress,  officials,  diplomats  and 
private  citizens  would  show  up  in 
Managua  to  lecture  the  Nicaraguans 
on  how  they  should  run  their  coun- 
try, somewhat  in  the  way  Bobby 
Kennedy  once  went  into  Alabama 
or  Mississippi  to  lay  down  the  law. 
Nothing  the  Sandinistas  could  do 
would  change  the  attitude  of  the 
American  officials.  They  had  no 
right  to  exist,  disclaiming  that 
Daniel  Ortega  and  his  government 
were  elected  to  power  in  1984  by  62 
percent  of  the  voters  of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to 
get  even  half  of  the  voters  out  on 
election  day,  but  in  the  1984 
election,  75  percent  of  Nicaraguan 
voters  participated. 

Other  Western  governments. 


Canada  included,  adhered  to  the 
United  States  view  of  things,  born 
out  of  prejudice  and  vindictiveness. 
This  was  the  image  offered  for  pub- 
lic consumption  and,  in  most  cases, 
passively  accepted  by  an  uncritical 
audience. 

Let's  take  a look  at  another  image 
of  Nicaragua.  All  around  the  coun- 
try there  are  posters  announcing  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  'Revolution 
Popular  Sandinista'.  On  a sky-blue 
background,  the  outline  of  a heart 
painted  in  red  and  black,  the  colours 
of  the  Frente  Sandinista.  The  San- 
dinistas have  had  a genius  for 
expressing  their  values  in  the  form 
of  symbols,  not  surprising  really. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  a writer  of  poetry. 
The  Vice  President,  Tomas  Borge,  is 
the  leading  novelist  in  the  country 
and  has  just  brought  out  his  story  in 
a 600-page  book. 

The  caption  on  the  poster  reads 
something  like  this;  "Never  was 
there  so  much  of  our  homeland  in 
one  heart".  It  speaks  to  the  national- 
ist feelings  of  the  people  and  the 
connection  between  that  national- 
ism and  the  Sandinista  Revolution. 

The  dominant  force  in  Nicaragua 
is  nationalism,  the  desire  of  a small 
and  impoverished  people  to  be  free 
of  external  domination.  Historically, 
this  has  meant  the  rejection  of  a role 
of  dependency  on  the  United  States. 
The  same  forces  were  at  work  in 
Chile  in  the  early  70s,  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  1965,  in  Guatemala  in 
1954.  In  Nicaragua,  this  popular 
sentiment  is  personified  in  the  his- 
torical figure  of  Augusto  Cesar 
Sandino,  who  carried  on  a guerilla 
war  in  the  mountains  against  the 
American  Marines  occupying  the 
country  in  the  1920s,  and  who  was 
assassinated  in  1933  under  the  new 


"Nicaragua,  with  its  history  of  struggle  and  the  triumph 

OF  THE  SaNDINISTA  REVOLUTION,  IS  THE  SYMBOL  THAT  EXPRESSES 
THE  LONGING  OF  MILLIONS  OF  LaTIN  AMERICANS  TO  BE  FREED  OF 
THE  BONDS  OF  DEPENDENCE  AND  DOMINATION," 


civil  government  of 
Nicaragua  that  had 
emerged  with  power. 

Nicaragua,  with  its 
history  of  struggle  and 
the  triumph  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution, 
is  the  symbol  that  expresses  the 
longing  of  millions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  be  freed  of  the  bonds  of 
dependence  and  domination.  It  is 
easy  to  forget,  with  our  own  prob- 
lems here,  what  is  going  on  in  other 
countries  of  Latin  America,  that 
Nicaragua  has  something  that  these 
other  nations  don't  have  yet,  but 
long  for.  A brief  note  from  a friend 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  visit- 
ing in  Managua  expressed  this  feel- 
ing: "Hoping  to  see  you  here,  where 
it  is  possible  to  share  the  dream  and 
the  hope  that  we,  too,  will  have  our 
victory." 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
stands  out  as  a hope  for  the  people 
of  Latin  America  where  accumulat- 
ed years  of  exploitation  and  depen- 
dency have  created  a debt  burden 
that  can  leave  some  nations  almost 
ungovernable.  Argentina  and  Peru 
are  two  current  examples.  From  all 
parts  of  the  world,  men  and  women 
who  identify  with  the  struggle  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  to  free 
themselves,  look  to  Nicaragua  as  a 
hope.  In  this  sense  then,  the  revolu- 
tion becomes  idealized, 
romanticized,  an  absolute  value  that 
has  to  succeed  at  all  costs. 

Caught  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing images  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution, and  forced  to  play  a deciding 
role  in  history  through  their  choice 


of  one  or  the  other,  is  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Of  course  the 
growing  question  here  is  how  the 
people  will  vote  in  the  national  elec- 
tion in  February,  1990. 

Right  now,  though,  elections  are 
not  the  first  thing  on  the  mind  of 
Nicaraguans.  There  is  another  per- 
vasive experience  that  all  the  people 
share  now:  inflation.  Just  this 
month,  everything  doubled  in  price 
following  a drastic  jump  in  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  local  currency, 
going  from  9,500  to  25,000  cordobas 
for  a dollar.  For  the  people,  the  price 
of  the  ordinary  things  of  life 
approach  the  fantastic,  350,000  cor- 
dobas for  a bag  of  fertilizer,  for 
example.  While  prices  soar,  the  peo- 
ple have  no  means  of  increasing 
their  own  supply  of  money.  Some 
items  go  beyond  their  reach.  This 
morning's  news  announced  that 
from  now  on  blend  cigarettes  could 
only  be  purchased  with  dollars. 

The  economy  is  shattered  now, 
the  effect  of  years  of  war  with  the 
American-backed  Contra  and  of  the 
trade  embargo  imposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  are  other  factors. 

We  may  forget  that  Nicaragua  is 
typical  of  a Third  World  nation  bur- 
dened by  debt  and  short  on 
resources.  The  administrators  of  the 
economy  were  not  that  expert  in 
guiding  the  country  through  the  dif- 
ficult years  of  transition.  The  Social- 
ist countries  that  were  quick  to 
answer  to  appeals  for  help  from 


Nicaragua  in  the 
past,  now  find  them- 
selves in  growing 
political  and 
economic  turmoil. 

Now,  though,  my 
neighbours  on  the 
island  are  not  thinking  about  these 
things.  They  have  other  concerns 
that  are  more  immediate:  the  son 
away  at  war  in  the  mountains  or 
gone  off  to  exile  in  Costa  Rica;  the 
high  price  of  frijoles  (beans); 
whether  it  will  rain  enough  to  be 
able  to  plant  rice;  how  to  get  insecti- 
cide which  is  essential  to  be  able  to 
farm  in  this  country;  where  to  get 
the  bus  fare  to  keep  the  youngsters 
in  high  school  in  town;  where  to 
find  the  next  load  of  firewood  and, 
we  must  not  forget,  how  'The  Jungle 
of  Cement'  ended  this  week,  one  of 
the  Brazilian  soap  operas  that  has 
captivated  the  population  in  recent  . 
months. 

These  ordinary  people,  good  people 
worn  down  by  years  of  war  and 
economic  privation,  will  soon  be 
choosing  one  or  the  other  alterna- 
tive images  placed  before  them.  It's 
not  for  us  to  say  what  their  choice 
will  be  but  it  is  good  to  remember 
that  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
belongs  to  the  people  and,  after  hav- 
ing come  so  far,  they  will  not  easily 
give  up  and  turn  back.  A mother  of 
a family  in  Managua,  with  a long 
history  of  Christian  commitment 
and  active  involvement  in  the  pro- 
cess of  change  since  1972,  in  stating 
her  opinion  of  the  Sandinistas, 
spoke  this  way:  "That  is  the  horse 
we  are  riding  at  this  moment.  There 
is  nobody  else  that  offers  us  a pro- 
gram for  change.  So  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  travel  on." 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

'Catalyst' 


I first  entered 
Scarboro 
Missions  ten 
years  ago  this 
month.  One  of 
the  first  things  I 
came  into 
contact  with  on  arrival  was  a book 
about  a Scarboro  priest  named 
Harvey  Steele.  The  title  spoke 
volumes  to  me,  not  only  about  the 
man,  but  also  about  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  of  which  he 
is  a member,  and  of  mission  in 
general. 

Agent  For  Change  traces  Harvey's 
life  from  his  roots  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
his  service  in  China,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Panama.  It  portrays 
him  as  a catalyst  in  the  area  of  social 
reform  wherever  he  went,  a man 
living  a gospel  message  in  times 
and  lands  whose  realities  seem  so 
far  behind  his  own  attitudes  and 
vision  of  what  could  be. 


Catalyst.  Just  the  sound  of  the 
word  conjures  up  thoughts  of 
action,  dynamism,  change,  energy, 
awakening.  It  stirs  up  concepts  of 
what  might  happen,  new 
happenings  and  interaction.  This 
powerful  and  exciting  word  and 
challenging  concept  captures 
something  of  the  essence  of  Harvey 
and  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
missioner. 

According  to  the  dictionary,  a 
catalyst  is  a body  that  is  present  to 
help  a reaction.  It  does  not  produce 
the  action,  but  it  causes  it  to  be 
produced.  Christ  is  present  in  all 
peoples  and  the  missioner  can  be 
understood  as  being  a catalyst  in  the 
sense  of  being  present  to  help  a 
reaction  - a realization,  an 
acknowledging  - for  the  Spirit 
acting  in  the  missioner  is  able  to 
awaken  the  Spirit  in  others  and  they 
can  proclaim  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord.  The  missioner  is  unlike  the 
catalyst  in  that  the  missioner  does 
change  and  is  enriched  by 
interaction  with  other  people, 
whereas  the  catalyst  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  term  does  not  change. 

To  be  a catalyst  the  missioner 


needs  to  be  focused  on  Jesus,  a 
witness  to  Jesus  whose  life  says 
"look  at  Him,  see  Him  present  in 
your  life."  He/she  must  also  be 
perceptive  of  the  Spirit  at  work  in 
peoples  and  events,  become 
divested  of  cultural  layers  of  the 
home  culture,  be  in  harmony  with 
the  culture  in  which  he/she  is 
working,  be  enthusiastic  and  daring 
in  the  proclamation  of  Gospel 
values  and  be  willing  to  receive  as 
well  as  to  give.  The  missioner  as 
catalyst  must  also  be  rooted  in  the 
present  reality  and  sensitive  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  as  well  as  a 
person  ready  to  be  transformed  and 
changed  in  the  process  of  the 
building  of  the  Reign  of  God. 

This  book's  impact  on  me  as  a 
missioner  has  been  significant  and 
lasting.  It  not  only  informed,  it  also 
inspired  and  continues  to  inspire  me 
in  this  essential  aspect  of  my 
missionary  vocation.  Being  a 
catalyst  must  also  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  energy  for  Harvey  whose 
life  in  over  50  years  of  missionary 
service  continues  with  this  as  its 
basis. 


Order  Form  — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

Yes,  please  send  me set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my 

cheque  or  money  order  for , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 

*■  Note;  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

City  Province  Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


//rjn 

JL  he  Church  evangelizes  when  she  seeks  to  convert,  solely 
through  the  divine  power  of  the  message  she  proclaims,  both  the 
personal  and  the  collective  conscience  of  people,  the  activities  in 
which  they  engage,  and  the  lives  and  the  concrete  milieu  which 
are  theirs. 

For  the  Church  it  is  a question  not  only  of  preaching  the  gospel 
in  ever  wider  geographic  areas  or  to  even  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, but  also  of  affecting  and  as  it  were  upsetting,  through  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  humankind's  criteria  of  judgement,  determin- 
ing values,  points  of  interest,  lines  of  thought,  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  models  of  life,  which  are  in  contrast  with  the  word  of  God 
and  the  plan  of  salvation." 

Paul  VI  On  Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World 


0)  ctober  22  being  World  Mission 
Sunday,  we  thought  it  fitting  to 
devote  this  issue  to  the  theme  of 
Evangelization.  Many  conferences 
and  seminars  have  been  held,  and 
papers  and  books  written  about 
evangelization.  Paul  VI  wants  all 
Christians,  "through  the  power  of 
the  gospel"  to  achieve  God's  plan  of 
salvation.  There  are  no  restrictions, 
all  six  continents  are  involved  and 
it's  the  task  of  all  Christians  (and 
indeed  all  good  men  and  women  - 
Christian  and  non-Christian  alike). 

Because  it's  their  25th  Anniver- 
sary we  take  a close  look  at  our  mis- 
sion in  Brazil  and  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle to  affect  and  to  upset  "through 
the  power  of  the  gospel"  the  values 
and  models  in  their  society  that  are 
in  contrast  with  the  word  of  God.  In 
our  part  of  the  world,  one  instance 


in  the  struggle  of  "affecting  and 
upsetting  through  the  power  of  the 
gospel",  these  values  and  models 
which  are  in  contrast  to  the  word  of 
God,  is  exemplified  in  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese  of  London, 
Ontario.  They  gather  in  small 
groups  to  reflect  on  the  task  of  evan- 
gelization to  which  we  here  in  Cana- 
da are  called. 

The  issues  facing  the  people  of 
the  Prelacy  of  Amazonas  and  those 
facing  the  people  of  the  diocese  of 
London  call  for  "the  power  of  the 
gospel"  to  bring  about  the  plan  of 
salvation.  How  else  will  the 
thoughts  and  values,  the  criteria  and 
inspirations,  the  models  of  life 
which  are  in  contrast  to  the  word  of 
God  be  challenged  and  overcome! 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


25,1 

Celebration^  1964-89 


Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Ama- 
zonas, Brazil 
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Frank  Hegel 


On  March  19, 1964, 
Paul  VI  created  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoat- 
iara. In  1989,  the 
Prelacy  embarked 
on  a seven-month 
celebration  in  thanksgiving  for  25 
years  as  a community  of  faith  and 
hope  in  search  of  liberation.  During 
the  past  25  years,  the  church  of  the 
Prelacy  has  placed  itself  firmly  and 
with  courage  on  the  side  of  the  least 
favoured  and  most  needy  of  society, 
the  poor.  At  the  inaugural  jubilee 
celebration  which  I attended,  the 
church  of  the  Prelacy  would  renew 
its  desire  and  commitment  to  con- 
tinue this  journey  in  community  at 
the  side  of  the  poor.  And  it  was 
entirely  fitting  that  the  celebration 
be  in  a newly  renovated  and 
enlarged  church  building,  complet- 
ed only  the  day  before.  The  conse- 
cration would  be  not  only  of  a new 
building,  but  a reconsecration  of 
this  People  of  God  to  being  a church 
with  a continuing  preferential 
option  for  the  poor. 


The  Matrix  faces  on  to  the  central  park 
of  the  town  of  Itacoatiara. 


Not  wanting  to  miss  anything  of 
this  unique  opportunity,  I left  the 
bishop's  house  and  walked  hurried- 
ly through  the  heat  of  that  heavily 
overcast  Amazonian  morning.  As  1 
entered  the  street  1 was  struck  by 
the  unusual  calmness  and  tranquili- 
ty. No  one  was  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  1 
was  late  and  everyone  was  already 
at  the  celebration.  But  it  was  only 
6:50  am.  I was  headed  to  the 
Nazareth  chapel  which  was  the 
marshalling  point  for  the  procession 
to  the  cathedral.  However,  1 hadn't 
gone  very  far  when  the  first  of 
many  groups  representing  the  vari- 
ous Christian  communities  of  the 
Prelacy  arrived  to  join  a flood  of 


others  now  filling  the  street,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction.  The 
faint  sound  of  their  singing  grew 
increasingly  louder  as  they  made 
their  way  up  the  street  from  the 
river's  edge.  The  excitement  and 
anticipation  began  to  mount.  The 
sleepy  street  I had  entered  was  sud- 
denly coming  to  life  and  1 was 
caught  up  in  it. 

This  day  also  happened  to  be 
Palm  Sunday  and  within  10  minutes 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Nazareth 
chapel  was  packed  with  a minimum 
of  1,000  palm- waving,  banner-  car- 
rying, singing  people  from  points 
far  and  wide  within  the  Prelacy.  An 
altar  had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
flat-bed  transport  truck.  Fr.  Antonio 
blessed  the  palms  and  read  the 
account  of  Jesus'  entrance  into 


Music  is  an  important  part  of  the  25th 
anniversary  'fiesta'. 
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Jerusalem.  Fr.  Adilson  led  the 
assembly  in  sung  responses  ensur- 
ing at  all  times  their  constant  and 
total  participation  in  the  celebration. 
The  blessing  of  the  palms  conclud- 
ed, the  assembly  turned  to  begin  the 
ten  block  procession  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  cathedral  church  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  the  "Matriz" 
as  the  cathedral  is  popularly  known. 

Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M., 
present  pastor, 
along  with  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh, 

S.F.M.,  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  Prelacy, 
awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at 
the  Matriz.  With  an 
additional  500 
faithful  already 
waiting  inside,  it 
became  immediate- 
ly obvious  that  the 
newly  enlarged 
church  would  still 
not  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate 
the  more  than  1500 
people  that  eventu- 
ally squeezed  their 
way  inside.  And,  of 
course,  with  each 
additional  body  the 
temperature  inside 
the  building  in  this  already  hot  cli- 
mate rose  considerably. 

Bishop  George  began  the  celebra- 
tion with  a roll  call  of  all  the  com- 
munities in  the  Prelacy.  As  each 
community  was  called,  a tumul- 
tuous response  of  "Presente!"  could 
be  heard  along  with  a rustling  of 
palms  raised  high.  Next  Fr.  Jose 
Maria,  secretary  of  the  Regional 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
brought  greetings  from  the  dioceses 


and  prelacies  in  the  region,  and 
greetings  from  Don  Carlo  Fulho,  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  were  read.  The  theme 
of  union,  communion  and  solidarity 
at  the  local,  regional,  national  and 
universal  levels  of  the  church  was 
clearly  established. 

For  a People  of  God  to  know  who 
they  are  and  where  they  are  going 
they  need  a sense  of  their  history, 
where  they  have  come  from  and 

what  factors 
have  shaped 
them. 

Fr.  Doug 
MacKinnon, 
one  of  Scar- 
boro's  origi- 
nal group  of 
missionaries 
to  Itacoatiara 
in  1961,  gave 
a brief  history 
of  the  build- 
ing and  the 
church  in  the 
Prelacy.  He 
spoke  not 
only  about 
buildings,  but 
about  the 
growth  of  a 
people  of 
faith  and 
hope,  their 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
their  labours  in  building  places  in 
which  they  could  gather  to  celebrate 
that  faith  and  hope.  As  I listened  I 
knew  that  Fr.  Joaquin  Vereira,  the 
first  priest  to  come  to  Itacoatiara 
some  78  years  earlier,  would  be 
pleased  with  the  progress  and  direc- 
tion the  church  had  taken  since  his 
arrival  in  1911.  Fr.  Doug  concluded 
his  presentation  saying,  "I'm  sup- 
posed to  officially  hand  over  this 


building  to  the  bishop.  However, 
you  are  the  people  who  have  raised 
the  money  for  it,  put  your  labour 
into  building  it,  and  want  it  as  a 
place  to  gather  in  celebration  and 
thanksgiving.  Therefore,  I am  giving 
it  over  to  you,  the  People  of  God,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  I will  ask  our  bish- 
op and  pastor  to  accept  it  in  your 
name  and  consecrate  it  along  with 
all  of  us  in  the  hope  that  this  conse- 
cration will  give  us  a new  impulse 
in  our  journey  of  evangelization  and 
liberation."  With  these  words  the 
poor  took  possession  of  their 
church. 

Three  and  a half  hours  after 
beginning,  Bishop  George  conclud- 
ed the  consecration  by  inviting  the 
assembly  to  continue  to  celebrate 
this  great  event  in  their  lives.  He 
observed  that  the  celebration  just 
concluded  was  only  the  first  of  three 
major  moments  of  celebration.  He 
encouraged  people  to  participate  in 
a second  great  moment  during  April 
and  May,  the  missionary  aspect  of 
their  faith  - a time  for  a transforma- 
tion in  their  lives;  a time  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  be  missionaries  to 
their  brothers  and  sisters;  a time  to 
celebrate  and  reinforce  their  com- 
mitment. He  also  invited  all  the 
communities  to  join  him  for  the 
third  great  moment  of  celebration 
on  October  7,  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary,  which  would  consist  of  a 
procession  of  all  the  communities  in 
Itacoatiara  in  celebration  of  their 
community,  their  faith  and  hope, 
and  their  renewed  sense  of  commit- 
ment as  the  People  of  God. 

The  people  celebrating  that  day 
could  be  justly  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  as  church  over  the 
past  25  years.  Milestones  in  their 
journey  include  the  establishment  of 


'The  consecration 

WOULD  BE  NOT  ONLY 
OF  A NEW  BUILDING, 
BUT  A RECONSECRA- 
TION OF  THIS  People 
OF  God  to  being  a 

CHURCH  WITH  A CON- 
TINUING PREFEREN- 
TIAL OPTION  FOR  THE 
POOR." 
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CENTREPI  by  Paul  McHugh, 

S.F.M.,  the  first  bishop,  which  has 
served  as  a training  centre  for  the 
Prelacy  since  1968.  The  centre  offers 
courses  for  catechists,  for  leaders  in 
bible  study,  for  coordinators  of  basic 
Christian  communities,  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
laws  concerning  the  land,  for  work- 
ers and  unions  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  law  concerning 
labour,  for  groups  concerned  with 
issues  of  health,  and  for  committed 
Christians  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  faith  and  politics. 

Another  milestone  in  the  Prela- 
cy's history  is  the  initiation  of  Basic 
Christian  Communities.  Since  their 
beginning,  following  the  Latin 
American  Bishops  Conference  in 
Medellin  in  1968,  their  number  has 
now  grown  to  229. 

Assemblies  of  the  People  of  God 
have  also  been  a significant  mark  of 
the  church  in  Itacoatiara  during  this 
time.  To  date,  four  assemblies  have 
been  held,  each  one  dealing  with 
the  concerns  brought  forth  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  challenges 
tackled  by  the  assemblies  have  been 
varied  and  include  such  areas  as 
formation  of  leaders,  bible  study, 
land  problems  and  agrarian  reform, 
engagement  or  involvement  of  the 
youth,  defence  of  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  fish,  unions,  cooperatives, 
health,  popular  education,  women, 
faith  and  politics,  formation  of  min- 
isters and  the  union  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Base  Christian  Commu- 
nities. An  important  outcome  of 
each  assembly  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  participants  of  the 
importance  of  the  continuation  of 
these  assemblies  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  various  communities  in 
them.  As  a result,  the  Prelacy  is 


preparing  for  its  fifth  assembly  of 
the  People  of  God  in  1990. 

Of  significance 
also  in  the  church's 
past  25  years  has 
been  its  firm  and 
courageous  sup- 
port of  the 
Waimiri-Atroari 
Indians  in  their 
struggle  for  life 
against  encroach- 
ment of  monied 
interests  into  their 
lands. 

Leviticus  25:8-22 
talks  of  a Year  of 
Jubilee  to  be  cele- 
brated every  50 
years.  The  Year  of 
Jubilee  proposes  an 
ideal  of  justice  and 
equality  never  real- 
ized. This  ideal  still 
forms  part  of  the 
mission  of  the 
church  in  Itacoat- 
iara and  was 
summed  up  beau- 
tifully in  the  clos- 
ing song  of  the 
inaugural  celebra- 
tion. The  song  is 
entitled  "Litany  of 
the  Poor".  In  fact,  it  is  a Marian 
litany  asking  Mary,  the  mother  of 
the  oppressed,  the  persecuted,  the 
humble,  the  abandoned,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  farmers  and  fishermen, 
the  sick,  the  prisoners,  factory  work- 
ers and  daily  labourers  - their  moth- 
er and  mother  of  the  universal 
church  - to  remain  in  solidarity  with 
them  as  they  work  toward  this  jus- 
tice and  equality. 

Looking  toward  the  challenges 
facing  the  church  during  the  next  25 


years.  Bishop  George  suggests  three 
that  immediately  come  to  mind.  The 
Prelacy  has  to 
become  more 
Amazonian  he 
says.  The  local 
people  must 
take  over  more 
and  more 
leadership  in 
their  church. 
He  also  sees 
the  new  high- 
way from  Ita- 
coatiara to 
Urucara  as 
opening  up 
whole  new 
areas.  The 
challenge  this 
presents  is  to 
respect  human 
rights  and 
development 
against 
monied  inter- 
ests. Finally, 
he  sees  a great 
challenge  in 
discovering 
how  the 
church  of  Ita- 
coatiara can 
become  more 
missionary.  These  are  big  challenges 
for  a church  that  is  only  25  years 
old.  However,  the  enthusiasm,  faith 
and  commitment  obvious  in  this, 
their  silver  jubilee,  will  surely  carry 
these  people  towards  a full  realiza- 
tion of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  when  they 
celebrate  it  in  2014.  oo 


"I'M  SUPPOSED  TO  OFFI- 
CIALLY HAND  OVER  THIS 
BUILDING  TO  THE  BISHOP. 

However,  you  are  the 

PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 
RAISED  THE  MONEY  FOR 
IT,  PUT  YOUR  LABOUR 
INTO  BUILDING  IT,  AND 
WANT  IT  AS  A PLACE  TO 
GATHER  IN  CELEBRATION 
AND  THANKSGIVING. 

Therefore,  I am  giving 

IT  OVER  TO  YOU,  THE 

People  of  God,  to 

WHOM  IT  BELONGS." 
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By  Fr.  Joseph  Hardy 

Do  We  Need  To  Evangelize  Canada? 


A Newman  club  meeting.  University 
students  gather  together  to  pray  and 
to  study  in  the  smaller  Newman  com- 
munity. 


Pvangelization  - the  word 
conjures  up  all  kinds  of 
images.  In  our  Catholic 
tradition  we  call  the 
gospel  writers  "evange- 
lists."  It's  a word  that 
has  to  do  with  the  gospel 
and  was  used  to  refer  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  long  before 
our  modern  day  television  evange- 
lists began  to  use  it. 


Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  encyclical 
Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World, 
stated  "For  the  Church  evangelizing 
means  bringing  the  gospel,  that  is, 
the  Good  News  into  all  areas  of 
human  life  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel,  transforming 
human  life  and  making  it  new." 

The  gospel  tells  us  that  we 
humans  are  made  in  God's  image, 
and  that  God  loves  us  so  much  that 
He  sent  His  only  son.  This  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  became  like  us,  died  for  us 
and  is  now  alive.  He  is  with  us  now 
and  invites  us  to  eternal  life. 

Evangelization  is  witnessing  to 
others  about  Jesus  and  the  values 
He  proclaimed.  For  Christians,  Jesus 
is  not  just  a good  idea,  a great 
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“For  the  Church  evangelizing  means  bring- 
ing THE  GOSPEL,  THAT  IS,  THE  GOOD  NEWS  INTO 
ALL  AREAS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  AND  THROUGH  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  TRANSFORMING 
HUMAN  LIFE  AND 


prophet,  a nice  guy.  He  is  the  one 
who  gives  meaning,  who  teaches  us 
the  true  values  of  life  and  gives  us 
life. 

The  essential  job  of  Christians  is 
to  evangelize,  that  is,  to  be  involved 
in  every  aspect  of  human  hfe,  bring- 
ing to  it  the  values  of  Christ.  As 
Christians  we  must  bring  Christ's 
love  to  this  de-Christianized  society. 

A 1981  Gallup  Poll  showed  that 
only  31  percent  of  Canadians  have  a 
real  connection  with  any  Christian 
group,  and  less  than  a third  worship 
on  a regular  basis.  Christians  are  a 
minority  and  now  work  alongside 
and  with  others  to  bring  about  a 
better  world. 

There  are  dark  sides  to  our  soci- 
ety. It's  as  though  an  'anti-person' 
bomb  has  been  dropped,  leaving  the 
external  human  intact  and  operat- 
ing, but  killing  the  spirit.  This  exter- 
nal human  lives  more  and  more  for 
self  and  is  controlled  by  the  forces 
of  society  such  as  consumerism  and 
the  drive  for  power  and  wealth.  The 
result  is  a breakdown  of  family  and 
community,  of  neighbourhood  and 
parish.  Ghandi  said  the  things  to  be 
feared  in  a society  were,  "Politics 
without  principle,  pleasure  without 
conscience,  business  without  moral- 
ity, and  science  without  humanity." 
Thus  we  have  to  recognize  our  situ- 
ation, we  are  a minority  in  a post- 
Christian  society. 

In  the  western  world,  the  old  nat- 
ural communities,  neighbourhood 
and  parishes,  have  been  destroyed. 


MAKING  IT  NEW.” 


Now  we  must  try  to  find  spiritual 
strength  by  looking  into  the  concept 
of  community  within  our  Catholic 
tradition.  Pope  John  Paul  has  told 
us  to  make  our  parishes  welcoming 
family  homes.  To  do  this  we  can 
begin  with  a smile  and  an  hello  to 
strangers  next 
Sunday  when 
we  go  to  mass. 

But  of  course, 
it's  much  more 
than  that.  We 
have  to  build  up 
new  kinds  of 
Christian  com- 
munity. 

As  Catholic 
Christians  we 
need  the  large 
group  - the 
parish,  diocese, 
and  worldwide 
community  of 
the  Church  so 
that  we  can  learn 
from  church 
communities  all 
over  the  world. 

But  we  also  need 
the  small  local  group  to  have  a sense 
of  belonging,  to  be  strengthened 
and  to  christianize.  Usually  our 
parishes  are  too  large  in  territory  or 
people  to  create  a sense  of  commu- 
nity. In  this  mobile  age  parishes 
aren't  working  the  way  they  used 
to.  Perhaps  we  can  learn  from  the 
church  in  Latin  America  and  Africa 
for  it  is  through  the  formation  of 


basic  communities  that  they  face  the 
challenges  which  confront  them  in 
their  own  societies.  As  humans  we 
have  a basic  need  to  be  loved,  to 
belong,  to  have  meaning  in  our 
lives,  and  smaller  communities  will 
help  fulfill  these  needs. 

Back  in  the  sixth  century  an  Irish- 
man, St.  Columban,  went  to  France 
to  re-christianize  the  people.  He 
brought  with  him  monks  to  show 
what  community  meant.  He  was 
successful  in  converting  people  back 
to  Christ. 

In  the  past, 
a successful 
parish  has 
always  had 
many  small 
groups  such  as 
the  Catholic 
Women's 
League,  Holy 
Name  Society, 
Legion  of 
Mary,  Knights 
of  Columbus, 
St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society. 
Back  in  the 
1950s,  I can 
recall  dis- 
cussing the 
Church  and 
life,  over  a beer 
and  a sand- 
wich, after 
Knights  of  Columbus  meetings. 
Groups  such  as  the  Y.C.W.  (Young 
Christian  Workers)  and  the  C.F.M. 
(Christian  Family  Movement) 
trained  people,  through  the  See, 
Judge  and  Act  method,  to  be  apos- 
tles in  the  workplace  or  in  the  fami- 
ly. We  need  these  kinds  of  groups. 

In  the  1930s,  labour  schools  were 
run  by  the  Jesuits  and  Basilians  to 


Fr.  Joe  Hardy  - advocates  new  kinds  of 
Christian  community. 
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form  Christian  labour  union  lead- 
ers. We  need  to  do  the  same  thing 
now.  Not  only  for  labour  leaders  but 
also  for  business  people  and  other 
professionals. 

This  can  be  done  by  groups  of 
Catholics  who  have  parish  or  apos- 
tolate  or  work  in 
common,  meeting 
on  a regular  basis. 

The  time  would  be 
spent  reflecting, 
discussing  and 
applying  the  scrip- 
ture to  our  world. 

They  would  pray 
together  in  whatev- 
er form  they  felt 
comfortable  - 
shared  prayer,  the 
official  prayer  of 
the  church  (i.e.  the 
Office),  the  rosary 
or  other  kinds  of 
prayer.  Then  the 
group  would  be 
strengthened  to  go 
out  and  act  on  the 
insights  of  the 
meeting. 

According  to  a 
recent  survey  we 
took,  about  half  of  those  in  Ontario 
claiming  to  be  Catholic  do  not  wor- 
ship on  a regular  basis.  We  need  to 
reach  out  and  invite  them  to  become 
living,  active  members  of  the  family. 

I don't  think  of  inviting  people 
back  because  T)ack'  was  where  they 
had  problems.  I think  we  need  to 
invite  them  to  belong  to  real  living 
communities.  Programs  such  as  'Re- 
Membering'  use  the  small  group 
approach. 

Almost  70  percent  of  Canadians 
are  unchurched.  Many  have  a Chris- 
tian background  but  many  haven't 


really  heard  the  Good  News. 

In  giving  a talk  at  a public  high 
school,  I told  the  kids  it  was  possi- 
ble to  be  forgiven  and  begin  over 
again.  One  youth  said,  "That's  a 
neat  idea.  I've  never  heard  of  that." 
We  live  in  a new  post-Christian  cul- 
ture and  we  have  to 
learn  how  to 
approach  it  just  as 
St.  Patrick  learnt 
how  to  deal  with 
the  Irish. 

Christ  has  told 
us  to  teach  all 
nations,  yet  I sense 
a certain  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some 
Catholics  to  invite 
people  to  belong  to 
our  family.  Perhaps 
it's  because  we  are 
a community  of  sin- 
ners; but  that's  the 
group  with  whom 
Jesus  was  identi- 
fied. 

Many  parishes 
have  become  'sacra- 
mental service  sta- 
tions', where  vari- 
ous sacraments  are 
dispensed  to  people  who  seem  to 
have  little  real  faith  in  Christ,  and 
almost  no  connection  with  his  com- 
munity. We  know  from  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  other  lands  that 
ultimately  this  'dropping  in'  for 
Rites  of  Passage  will  spell  the  death 
of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  problems  these  'ser- 
vice stations'  will  have  is  to  get  per- 
sonnel who  want  to  dedicate  their 
life  to  dealing  with  faceless  masses. 
But  it  is  a different  challenge  to  be 
the  leader  of  a community  where 
you  minister  to  a real  family.  So  we 


“Christ  has  told  us  to 

TEACH  ALL  NATIONS,  YET 

i SENSE  A CERTAIN 

RELUCTANCE  ON  THE  PART 

OF  SOME  Catholics  to 

INVITE  PEOPLE  TO 

BELONG  TO  OUR  FAMILY. 

Perhaps  it’s  because 

WE  ARE  A COMMUNITY 

OF  sinners;  but  that’s 

THE  GROUP  WITH  WHOM 

Jesus  was  identified.’’ 


have  to  reverse  this  trend,  not  by 
rules  but  by  the  invitation  to  join 
living  communities. 

To  recap,  we  live  in  a post-Chris- 
tian society  where  community  is 
falling  apart.  We  as  Christians  have 
a responsibility  to  bring  Christ  to 
this  society  and  must  form  Christian 
communities  to  do  this.  Many  of  our 
parishes  aren't  doing  this  job,  so  we 
need  to  form  small  communities 
within  these  parishes  to  strengthen 
and  train  apostles.  By  our  baptism 
all  are  called  to  be  apostles. 

Now  is  a time  for  hope.  The  litur- 
gical changes  we  have  today  were 
an  impossible  dream  in  1959.  The 
same  Holy  Spirit  is  still  running  the 
Church  so  the  New  Pentecost  Pope 
John  wanted  is  coming. 

Father  Joseph  Hardy  is  head  of  the 
Evangelization  Commission  for  the 
Diocese  of  London,  Ontario.  Last 
October,  this  group  organized  a Dioce- 
san Conference  with  over  600  in  atten- 
dance. On  October  21, 1989,  a similar 
conference  is  being  organized  for 
Windsor. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  workshops,  all 
involved  in  Evangelization  - The  Wit- 
nessing of  the  Good  News.  A few  have 
been  described  in  more  detail.  If  you 
wish  to  attend,  write  for  a registration 
form  to  Mr.  Paul  Dunn,  85  Curtis 
Street,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  N5P 1J3. 


Adult  Education 

1.  Timely  Topics-  An  Approach  to 
Parish  Programs 

2.  Little  Rock  Scripture  Study  Pro- 
gram 

3.  Sign  of  Jonah 
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Ministries  to  Specific  Groups 

4.  Visiting  Jesus  in  Jail  - To  Set  the 
Captives  Free 

Reaching  out  in  reconciliation 
between  ministry  volunteers  and 
those  in  prison.  Reaching  out  is 
often  necessary  before  change 
can  begin  in  order  to  live  a Chris- 
tian life. 

5.  Pastoral  Care  Through  Visitation 
of  Nursing  Homes 

6.  Divorced... and  Catholic 

7.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  - Past, 
Present,  Future 

8.  Ministering  to  People  Who  are 
Mentally  Handicapped 

Sacraments  and  Liturgy 

9.  Baptismal  Preparation  - A Vital 
and  Successful  Program  for  Parish 
Ministry  (Beginners) 

10.  Baptismal  Preparation;  Chal- 
lenge But  Don't  Alienate 
(Advanced) 

11.  Catholic  Engaged  Encounter 

12.  Re-Membering  Church 

13.  Liturgy  - A Journey  Towards 
Wholesomeness  and  Compassion 

Challenge;  to  ensure  that  Sunday 
Liturgy  helps  people  to  become 
persons  of  inner  depth,  interper- 
sonal caring  and  social  justice. 
How  the  Liturgy  Committee  ful- 
fills this  task. 


Social  Action 

14.  Poverty  Awareness  (In  Haiti) 

15.  Development  and  Peace;  Fall 
Action  and  Share  Lent 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace 
has  a two-fold  mandate;  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  for  development 


projects  in  the  Third  World  and 
the  education  of  Canadians 
regarding  our  role  in  building  a 
better  world  community. 

16.  The  Family  Farm  - A Threatened 
Species 

17.  What  Farmers  Can  Do  For 
Themselves 

18.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Canada? 
I came  yesterday. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  a refugee? 
What  hurdles  must  a refugee 
leap  to  be  accepted  in  Canada? 
What  can  parishes  do  to  help? 

Spiritual  Development 

19.  Secular  Franciscans  Order  - Sim- 
ply Faithful  to  our  God 

20.  La  Rencontre  - "Les  Routes  de 
Palestine  Dans  notre  quotidien" 

21.  Evangelizing  the  Evangelizers  - 
the  Isaiah  43  Parish  Mission 

22.  Holy  Family  Retreat  House 

23.  Bringing  People  to  Jesus 

24.  Curcillo  Movement  - An  Evange- 
lizing Community 

The  Parish 

25.  Small  Faith  Communities 

- the  forming  of;  the  purpose  and 
need  for  small  faith  communities; 
how  a parish  can  be  transformed 
and  renewed  through  the  'vision' 
of  small  faith  communities. 

26.  Parish  Councils  or  Committees 
That  Used  Indianapolis  Manual 

27.  Forming  a Greeting  Committee 

28.  How  to  Mobilize  Church  Volun- 
teers 

29.  Introducing  the  Idea  of  Evange- 
lization 

How  do  you  get  your  Advisory 
Board,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Catholic  Women's  League  or 
other  Catholic  group  to  reflect  on 


evangelization?  This  workshop 
will  introduce  you  to  a video  that 
will  get  them  to  think  about  the 
WHERE,  WHAT,  WHY,  WHO, 
HOW  and  WHEN  of  evangeliza- 
tion. 

30.  What  is  RENEW? 

Ecumenism 

31.  Ecumenism  and  our  Christian 

Witness 

The  divisions  among  Christians 
is  a scandal  that  damages  the 
Christian  witness.  In  this  work- 
shop we  will  explore  the  princi- 
ples of  Ecumenism  and  share 
ideas  on  ecumenical  cooperation 
and  its  connection  to  evangeliza- 
tion. 

Youth 

32.  C.O.R. 

33.  Youth  Ministry  Resources 

34.  Parish  Youth  Ministry 

35.  Jr.  Ministers  of  Hospitality 

Organizations 

36.  Catholic  Women  of  Action 

Is  the  Catholic  Women's  League 
dedicated  to  banquets,  bake  sales 
and  bazaars,  or  does  it  have  a 
message  for  today's  women?  Are 
you  concerned  about  extreme 
feminism,  ethical  issues,  produc- 
tive technology,  our  environ- 
ment, child  abuse,  the  elderly? 
Add  your  voice  to  ours  - help  to 
maintain  the  Christian  ideal  in 
our  community. 

Special  Interest 

37.  Focus  on  the  Family  °o 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Members  of  parish  youth  group.  Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  S.F.M.  and  Sr.  Carole  Fleming,  c.s.j., 
help  to  animate  this  Christian  community.  Silves,  Amazonas. 


The  following  is  an  article  by  Fr. 
Manuel  Bastos  of  the  Portuguese  Mis- 
sion Society,  from  their  magazine  BOA 
NOVA,  January  1989  issue.  Translat- 
ed by  Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 


he  Basic  Church,  or  Ecclesial 
Communities  (BECs),  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  characteristic 
signs  of  Brazilian  church  life.  They 
are  the  priority  among  the  pastoral 
priorities.  And  they  are  also  the 
favourite  target  of  all  those  who 
condemn  the  church's  commitment 
to  the  poor  and  marginalized.  For 
the  church,  the  BECs  are  neither  a 
movement  nor  a pastoral  organiza- 
tion; they  are  a new  way  of  being 
church. 


They  are  not  one  more  movement 
among  many  others.  They  are  the 
church  itself,  a new  model.  For  their 
critics  however,  the  BECs  are  the 
strongest  expression,  the  clearest 
example  of  a church  which  aban- 
dons its  religious  mission,  to 
involve  itself  where  it  does  not 
belong  - in  politics. 


! 
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Basic  Communities 


BECs  - What  Are  They? 

First  of  all,  a BEC  like  all  commu- 
nities, creates  bonds  between  peo- 
ple, brings  friends  together,  calls  out 
to  those  who  do  not  usually  partici- 
pate, unites  and  creates  solidarity. 
The  people  of  the  community  get 
together,  in  meetings  or 
just  day-  to-day,  and 
have  time  for  conversa- 
tion, sharing  life,  telling 
their  experiences.  Boy, 
do  they  ever  have  time! 

And  do  they  ever  talk 
about  their  lives!  A con- 
versation does  not  stop 
with  just  the  descrip- 
tions, but  goes  further, 
tries  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons why  things  are  the 
way  they  are  in  their 
lives.  In  this  way,  soli- 
darity is  built  and  unity 
strengthened.  The  shar- 
ing of  feelings,  the  fra- 
ternal communion,  and 
the  solidarity  among  the 
members  are  the  indis- 
pensable pillars  of  any 
BEC. 

A living  faith,  both  on  the  per- 
sonal as  well  as  on  the  community 
level,  is  a second  clear  sign  of  a 
BEC.  This  necessarily  involves  occa- 
sions for  prayer,  liturgies,  preaching 
the  Word,  catechesis  for  all  ages  and 
community  celebrations  (fiestas). 

It's  through  this  activity  that  the 
ministries  appear  and  diversify,  and 
each  person  becomes  responsible 
for  a part  of  the  community  life. 

The  BEC  has  once  a week,  a time 
for  celebration,  liturgy  and  listening 
to  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary commitment  of  a Church  com- 
munity, and  is  usually  the  first  step 
in  initiating  a BEC.  In  Brazil,  the 


BECs  are  very  clear  about  being 
Christ's  Church.  There  is  no  dis- 
pensing with  the  practice  and  the 
celebration  of  the  faith,  doing  so 
would  threaten  their  very  identity. 
A people  eminently  religious  and 
devout,  surrounded  by  the  mystery 


of  the  sacred  in  their  lives,  consider 
the  Sunday  celebration  - almost 
always  led  by  a lay  minister  - as  the 
most  expressive  moment  of  their 
lives  in  community. 

It's  in  the  BEC,  too,  that  people 
manifest  their  'popular'  religion, 
with  all  its  richness  and  exuberance, 
promises  and  pilgrimages,  devo- 
tions to  the  saints,  processions,  fies- 
tas, ancient  litanys  and  songs  (often 
in  Latin),  dances  and  expressions  of 
repentance. 

The  BEC,  with  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  the  Spirit,  knows  how 
to  blend  the  old  with  the  new  in 


order  to  increase  the  treasure  of  our 
faith.  And,  many  times,  gives  to  the 
old  instruments,  new  meaning. 

They  often  use  the  traditional  form 
of  procession  as  a way  of  expressing 
their  demands  for  rights  as  citizens, 
and  denouncing  the  injustices  of 

which  they  are  victims. 
Many  times,  carried 
beside  the  image  of  the 
patron  saint,  is  a banner 
such  as,  "The  black,  the 
native  people,  the  farm- 
worker, cry  for  land  and 
for  justice."  And  to  those 
who  may  think  this 
strange.  Dona  Raimunda 
responds,  "If  the  saint  is 
not  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  people,  why 
should  the  people  be 
interested  in  the  life  of 
the  saint?" 

The  third  constitutive 
characteristic  of  the 
communities  is  that  they 
are  made  up  of  people 
from  the  bottom  of 
today's  totem  poles. 
They  are  the  preferential  option  of 
the  Church  for  the  poor.  They  are 
communities  made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  poor  people,  the  oppressed 
lowest  level  of  the  economic  and 
social  pyramid.  But  this  is  not  only 
an  interesting  sociological  fact.  The 
base  to  which  we  refer  has  a charac- 
ter both  ecclesial  and  theological; 
that  is,  to  assume  pastorally  in  the 
light  of  faith,  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  listening  to  the  cry 
of  the  people,  it  is  to  proclaim 
"blessed"  the  poor,  it  is  to  do  as 
Christ  did:  though  great  He  made 
Himself  small,  and  from  His  place 
among  the  poor.  He  set  out  to  bring 
the  Good  News  to  all. 


the  BEC  THE  Church 

BECOMES  THE  PEOPLE.  MEANING 
SHE  TAKES  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  WITH  THEIR  WORDS, 
THEIR  VISION  OF  THE  UNITY  OF 
LIFE,  THEIR  SPIRITUALITY,  AND 
ABOVE  ALL,  TAKING  ON  THE  PEO- 
PLE'S STRUGGLES  AND  HOPES." 
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The  cause  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples or  classes  is  the  only  just  cause 
that  is  worth  defending.  But  it  is 
such  a great  task  that  only  by  unity 
and  organization  can  it  be  done.  For 
this  the  basic  ecclesial  communities, 
who  find  the  stimulus  for  commit- 
ment in  their  faith,  search  for  vari- 
ous ways  to  keep  their  flag  flying. 
First,  they  try  to  organize  them- 
selves and  act  together  in  coordinat- 
ed actions;  second,  they  stimulate  or 
help  establish  orga- 
nizations, associa- 
tions, unions  and 
popular  move- 
ments, to  help  them 
take  up  these  causes 
for  themselves; 
third,  BECs  are 
active  in  informa- 
tion, debate  and 
political  conscious- 
ness-raising; and 
finally,  they  some- 
times commit  them- 
selves to  a particular 
political  party,  con- 
scious that,  though 
the  party  is  not  the 
only  way  towards 
social  transforma- 
tion, still  it  is  an 
instrument  which 
should  not  be 
ignored. 

The  traditional  enemies  of  the 
BECs  criticize  them  for  all  this 
which  we  have  defined  as  T)asic.' 
Internally  within  the  Church,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  hierarchy  criti- 
cize the  BECs  for  their  political  and 
political-party  commitment.  These 
voices  have  been  growing  recently, 
and  spreading.  In  reply,  the  BECs, 
without  wanting  to  break  the  ties  of 
respect  with  their  pastors,  sorrow- 


fully ponder  on  what  is  happening  - 
a slowdown,  a stop  in  the  path 
which  still  stretches  out  ahead,  a 
breathing  space?  Until  when? 

What  is  New  About  the  BECs 

I believe  that  the  BECs  synthesize 
several  advances  in  the  Church's 
understanding  of  herself  pastorally 
and  theologically.  First,  in  the  BECs 
the  people  become  the  Church.  This 
I can  personally  say  and  confirm.  In 


my  parish,  besides  three  towns, 
there  are  120  communities  spread 
throughout  the  interior.  During  half 
of  the  year,  because  of  the  rains  and 
lack  of  communications,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  visit  these  com- 
munities. In  the  other  half  of  the 
year,  the  three  of  us  priests  try  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with 
them.  But  it's  easy  to  see  that  these 
communities  exist  because  of  the 
faith  and  activities  of  their  people. 


and  not  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  priests.  It  is  the  laity  who  take 
on  the  responsibilities  and  give  life 
to  the  community.  Here  they  con- 
cretize the  great  principle  of  Church 
life  - communion  and  participation 
in  the  richness  and  diversity  of  min- 
istries. 

Second,  in  the  BEC  the  Church 
becomes  the  people.  Meaning  she 
takes  on  the  face  of  the  people,  with 
their  words,  their  vision  of  the  unity 
of  life,  their  spiri- 
tuality, and  above 
all,  taking  on  the 
people's  struggles 
and  hopes.  The  life 
of  the  Church  and 
the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple are  absolutely 
linked.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  suffering, 
then  the  prayer  is 
of  a people  who 
suffer;  but  if  the 
people  win  a victo- 
ry, then  the  cele- 
bration has  to  be 
really  festive! 

There  are  not  two 
worlds,  two 
rhythms.  The 
Church  illumines, 
celebrates  and 
commits  herself  to 
the  concrete  situa- 
tion of  the  people. 

Having  this  face  of  the  people  in 
no  way  prejudices  the  communion 
with  their  pastors  and  the  solidarity 
with  the  other  local  churches.  I've 
heard  many  complaints  that  the 
priests  and  bishop  seldom  visit  the 
BECs.  But  never  have  I heard  the 
opposite,  that  we  visit  too  much. 
This  peoples'  face  of  the  Church  is 
what  makes  her  true  to  the  Gospels. 


A meeting  is  held  to  establish  a rural  workers  union. 
Urucara,  Amazonas. 
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Just  as  the  Word  became  flesh,  so 
the  Church  becomes  people. 

Third,  in  the  BECs,  faith  shows 
its  greatest  communitarian  dimen- 
sion and  liberating  force.  To  be 
Christian,  to  be  Church,  is  synony- 
mous with  being  a member  of  a 
community.  It's  part  of  the  idea  we 
have  of  our  faith  - with- 
out community  there  is 
neither  faith  nor  Christian 
life.  The  BECs  resurrected 
the  notion  of  belonging, 
of  integration;  no  one  is  a 
Christian  by  themselves. 

Neither  does  God  save  us 
as  individuals,  but  as  a 
people. 

In  the  BECs,  faith 
becomes  the  interrogator 
of  unjust  systems,  the  sit- 
uations of  oppression,  the 
structures  of  death.  In  the 
BECs,  faith  is  experienced 
as  a factor  of  liberation 
and  of  life.  Faith  is  linked 
with  the  real  life  of  the 
people,  not  just  as  a 
teaching  or  as  an  extrinsic 
doctrine.  To  make  of  faith 
a commitment  to  life  is  a new  spirit 
which  the  BECs  have  brought  to  our 
pastoral  work. 

Nowadays,  the  first  step  of  a pas- 
toral action  is  to  learn  the  reality  of 
the  people.  Pastoral  work,  catech- 
esis,  liturgy  and  education  in  the 
faith  which  does  not  begin  with 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation, 
produces  at  most  a faith  without 
works,  which  serves  no  one.  This 
link  between  faith  and  life  was 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  BECs. 

Fourth,  in  the  BECs  there  is  a true 
ecumenism.  There  is  an  awareness 
that  their  mission,  for  the  service  of 
the  Kingdom  and  its  values,  and 


constantly  and  explicitly  related  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  does  not 
separate  them  from  all  those  who 
are  struggling  for  the  same  ends. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  brings  them 
closer  together.  In  fact,  the  BECs  are 
often  the  birthplace  of  many  move- 
ments and  popular  organizations 


for  liberation  and  promotion  of 
socio-political  rights. 

Many  steps  were  taken  together 
and  many  bonds  of  fraternity  were 
created.  Many  victories  have  come 


from  the  common  struggle,  but 
because  of  this  we've  seen  criticisms 
fall  on  the  BECs  - that  they  are  los- 
ing their  identity. 

The  Future 

In  general  today  in 
Brazil,  the  BECs  are 
experiencing  certain  dif- 
ficulties. In  all  areas  of 
pastoral  action  there's  a 
slowdown.  A small  eas- 
ing by  the  State  of  politi- 
cal control,  some  small 
steps  towards  democra- 
cy, a desire  to  separate 
the  BECs  from  the  popu- 
lar movements,  a desire 
that  society  in  general 
assume  more  of  its 
responsibilities  from  the 
Church  - all  these  are 
pretexts  for  a cooling  of 
pastoral  action,  particu- 
larly around  the  BECs. 
However,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  BECs  are  certainly  an 
irreversible  phe- 
nomenon, if  not  in  all  the 
details,  but  at  least  in  the  spirit 
which  animates  them.  Along  with 
the  people,  the  BECs  believe  that 
tomorrow  will  be  a better  day! 


CHILE. 

In  his  first  significant  speech  of 
1989,  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet 
blamed  foreign  money  and  libera- 
tion theology  for  his  defeat  in  last 
year's  presidential  plebiscite. 
Pinochet  made  his  remarks  Febru- 
ary 14  in  the  southern  city  of 
Temuco,  capital  of  the  only  one  of 
Chile's  13  regions  in  which  he  won 


a majority  of  the  vote. 

"The  opposition  owes  its  tri- 
umph to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  other  Latin 
American  and  European  countries 
that  gave  it  money,"  he  said,  "and 
also  to  those  who  participate  in 
liberation  theology."  (Latinamerica 
Press,  March  1989). 


'^Nowadays,  the  first  step  of  a 

PASTORAL  ACTION  IS  TO  LEARN  THE 
REALITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  PASTORAL 
WORK,  CATECHESIS,  LITURGY  AND 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  FAITH  WHICH  DOES 
NOT  BEGIN  WITH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
LOCAL  SITUATION,  PRODUCES  AT  MOST 
A FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS,  WHICH 
SERVES  NO  ONE.  THIS  LINK  BETWEEN 
FAITH  AND  LIFE  WAS  TAUGHT  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  BECS." 
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An  interview  with  Bishop  George 
Morskell,  S.F.M. 


George  Marskell  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1960  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  assigned 
to  work  in  Amazonas,  Brazil.  In  1975 
he  was  appointed  Apostolic  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  over  three 
years,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  bishop 
and  ordained  on  July  30, 1978.  Over  a 
year  has  gone  by  since  the  celebration 
of  his  tenth  anniversary.  Bishop 
Marskell  was  interviewed  by  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Bishop 
George,  I'd  like  you  to  think  back 
to  1978  to  the  day  you  were 
ordained.  What  was  going  through 
your  heart  that  day?  What  hopes 
did  you  have  at  that  time? 

Marskell:  The  Church  in  Brazil 
was  living  in  a period  of  persecu- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  a military  dic- 
tatorship, and  many  bishops  were 
being  criticized  for  the  positions 
they  were  taking  in  defence  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  So  natural- 
ly I felt  a little  nervous.  More  than 
nervous!  I felt  afraid  of  taking  on  a 
position  like  this.  What  encouraged 
me  was  the  attitude  of  the  people 
and  especially  the  pastoral  team  at 
the  time.  Their  attitude  was  one  of 
support  and  confidence.  It  was  con- 
fidence, perhaps,  that  I didn't  feel  in 
myself,  but  they  did.  I remember 
people  telling  me  that  I don't  have 
the  knack  for  being  an  administra- 
tor or  great  coordinator.  They  said, 
"You  know,  that's  not  what  we 
need;  we  need  a bishop  who's  going 
to  be  with  his  people."  That  was 
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To  be  a companion  is  a great  honour.  Bishop  George  greets  a friend  in 
the  Prelacy. 


encouraging. 

Another  thing  that  encouraged 
me  was  the  attitude  of  some  brother 
bishops  here  in  the  North  and  some 
friends  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  who 
had  helped  through  this  discern- 
ment process.  At  regional  meetings 
and  at  meetings  at  the  national  level 
such  as  the  Land  Pastoral  Commis- 
sion and  the  Indian  Missionary 
Council,  the  subject  was  brought  up 
on  occasion.  Why  was  I simply  an 
Apostolic  Administrator  and  not  a 
bishop?  The  point  would  often 
come  up  in  informal  discussions. 
Our  hope  was  that  the  new  bishop 
of  the  Prelacy  would  have  been  a 
Brazilian  when  the  Sister  Church 
project  began  and  the  first  Brazilian 
missionaries  began  coming  here 
from  Sao  Paulo.  We  had  hoped  that 


one  of  them  might  have  been  chosen 
bishop,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
them  stayed  long  enough  in  the 
Prelacy  to  put  down  roots. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Bishop 
George,  what  qualities  do  you  con- 
sider important  that  a bishop 
should  have,  or  that  a bishop 
should  live,  in  service  to  his  peo- 
ple? 

Marskell:  I'll  preface  this  by  say- 
ing I wish  I could  live  these  quali- 
ties. I think  that  a bishop  should  be 
a man  of  prayer.  His  life  should  be 
very  much  rooted  in  prayer  and 
especially  biblical  prayer  and  con- 
templative prayer.  I see  that  in  my 
own  experience  and  in  the  experi- 
ence I've  had  in  coming  in  contact 


Jack  Chiang 


nomic  and  social,  as  well  as  theolog- 
ical trends.  There  should  be  some 
time  in  his  life  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion. That's  sometimes  difficult!  Tm 
grateful  for  those  ten  days  every 
year  when  a group  of  about  25  bish- 
ops come  together  and  we're  able  to 
do  some  study  and  reflection.  We 
meet  in  Sao  Paulo.  These  last  few 
years  there  have  been  bishops  from 
other  South  American  countries, 
even  another  Canadian  - Bishop 
Raoul  Corriveau,  who  belongs  to 
the  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
He  is  a bishop  in  Honduras. 

I think  it's  also  important  that  a 
bishop  be  a friend  and  animator  of 
his  fellow  workers  - priests,  sisters, 
lay  pastoral  agents.  He  should  be 
open  to  them  at  all  times.  1 say  ani- 
mator but  1 feel  that  in  my  case  1 get 
more  animation  from  my  co-work- 
ers  than  1 give  to  them.  So  1 would 


put  down  those  four  things  - that  he 
be  a man  of  prayer  and  a man  of 
study.  His  school  has  to  be  the 
school  of  the  people.  A bishop  must 
really  be  in  touch  with  his  people  as 
a brother  and  as  servant,  and  he 
must  be  very  much  aware  that  he's 
not  doing  the  job  on  his  own.  He's 
got  a support  team  with  him  in  his 
co-workers. 


Scarboro  Missions:  You  men- 
tioned that  a bishop  should  be  a 
man  who  not  just  receives  his  peo- 
ple, but  reaches  out  to  them.  If  you 
were  to  describe  the  people  here  in 
this  part  of  Amazonas,  what  would 
you  say  are  their  characteristics? 


Marskell:  I'd  say  that  the  first 
characteristic  is  their  hospitality  and 
openness  in  receiving  you.  I've 
never  experienced  that  in  any  other 


jy  ciTt 


r o rr  o n 


with  other  bishops  here  in  Brazil 
and  South  America.  They  are  men 
of  deep  prayer  because  they're 
called  to  be  a sign  of  the  presence  of 
Jesus  with  his  people.  So  prayer  is 
essential. 

I think  another  thing  is  that  he 
should  be  very  much  in  contact 
with  his  people.  A bishop  is  not 
simply  a man  who  meets  people 
when  they  come  to  him,  but  a man 
who  goes  out  to  his  people  and 
accompanies  them  in  their  daily  liv- 
ing experiences. 

In  conjunction  with  that  he 
should  also  be  abreast  of  what's 
going  on.  He  should  be  informed 
about  current  trends  - political,  eco- 


Thanks  and  Praise 

Message  from  the  people  of  Uru- 
cara  Parish  to  Dom  forge  on  the 
occasion  of  his  tenth  anniversary  as 
Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
July  30, 1988. 

One  day,  you  appeared  on  our 
road,  giving  us  greater  meaning 
in  our  journey  as  a people  search- 
ing for  liberation.  We  are  able  to 
feel  you  present  in  each  new  day 
and  each  new  hour  of  our  work. 
Your  smile  and  friendly  support 


show  communication,  presence, 
and  above  all,  acceptance  of  the 
frail  yet  hopeful  human  creature. 
We  have  learned  to  seek  your 
spontaneity  as  one  of  the  ways  of 
measuring  our  work. 

We  hope,  dear  friend,  that  the 
Lord  will  always  protect  you.  We 
hope  that  you  be  what  you  are, 
attain  what  you  want  to  be,  find 
peace  and  joy  in  all  that  you  do, 
and  offer  to  the  world  and 
humanity  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  you. 
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place.  I just  think  it's  wonderful! 

The  door  is  open,  and  it's  more  than 
just  an  open  door,  it's  an  open  heart. 
That  hospitality  is  manifested  in 
their  sharing.  They  have  little,  but 
they  share  the  little  they  have.  They 
share  with  you,  without  any  expec- 
tation of  receiving  anything  in 
return.  Tremendous!  I think  that's 
one  of  the  things  I've 
learned.  The  people 
are  generous  with 
their  time,  too.  That's 
something  I still 
struggle  with,  am  still 
trying  to  learn,  if  I 
can  use  the  word  to 
'waste'  time  - just  sit- 
ting down,  talking, 
listening. 

Scarboro  Mis- 
sions: Bishop 
George,  if  you  were 
to  look  back  over  the 
past  ten  years  that 
you've  lived  here  as 
pastor,  what  would 
you  say  have  been 
significant  events  . ^ 

and  struggles  that 
you  and  the  people 
have  lived? 

Marskell:  One  significant  thing 
that's  happened  is  we've  celebrated 
five  People's  Assemblies.  The  first 
one  was  in  1981.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  in  getting  all  those  people 
together,  calling  representatives 
from  each  community.  We  spent 
time  listening  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  their  successes  and  failures, 
and  then  we  based  a pastoral  plan 
on  the  reality  that  the  people 
brought  to  the  Assemblies.  That's 
really  been  significant. 


Another  significant  moment  for 
me  personally  was  the  ordination  of 
Fr.  Adilson,  our  first  priest  in  the  25 
years  of  the  Prelacy.  He  comes  from 
Mato  Grosso  State  and,  although 
he's  not  a native  of  Itacoatiara,  the 
fact  that  he  chose  to  be  a priest  in 
this  diocese  and  to  work  with  these 
people,  I think  that's  very  positive. 


The  people  present  George  with  a fish  net 
symbol  of  their  way  of  life  as  fishermen.  Itacoatiara. 


He  came  as  a missionary  and  was 
ordained  for  this  diocese. 

A positive  experience  in  the  early 
years  was  the  presence  of  Brazilian 
missionaries  with  us  from  the 
Church  in  Sao  Paulo.  They  helped 
us  to  open  up  tremendously,  espe- 
cially to  get  more  in  contact  with  the 
Brazilian  Church  at  the  national 
level.  I think  they  animated  local 
people  to  the  sense  of  mission  and 
the  sense  of  serving  their  own  peo- 
ple. Prior  to  that  we  were  almost 
exclusively  Canadian  priests,  Cana- 
dian sisters  and  some  Brazilian  sis- 


ters. With  the  presence  of  Brazilian 
missionaries,  our  own  people 
became  aware  that  they  too  could  be 
missionaries.  One  of  the  outcomes 
of  that  is  another  very  significant 
accomplishment  which  is  actually 
still  in  process.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Fraternity 
'Oscar  Romero'.  Fifteen  young  men 
are  studying  for  the 
priesthood  at  the 
present  time. 

Another  point 
that  has  been  signifi- 
cant in  just  this  past 
year  is  that  we've 
become  much  more 
international.  In  the 
Prelacy  there  are 
missionaries  from 
Colombia,  Mexico, 
the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  Canada. 

One  of  the  strug- 
gles in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  the 
land  question.  It  has 
helped  people  to 
become  aware  of 
their  fundamental 
rights,  and  their 
political  rights, 

through  the  organization  of  a Rural 
Workers'  Union  and  the  political 
parties,  especially  workers'  parties. 
That  has  brought  along  with  it  some 
conflict,  but  I suppose  it's  all  part  of 
the  process  of  growing  and  under- 
standing what  liberation  is  all 
about.  This  struggle  is  something 
that's  historical.  It's  not  just  pure 
theory  and  so,  being  historical,  it's 
full  of  conflicts. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Prelacy  was  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  were  trained  at  our  training 
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centre:  catechists  and  community 
leaders.  We've  helped  to  animate  a 
lot  of  people  to  awaken  and  enter 
into  the  political  struggle,  but  we 
have  not  been  very  successful  in 
giving  them  the  necessary  pastoral 
accompaniment.  Some  of  them 
abandoned  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, and  that's  too  bad. 

Much  of  what 
we're  doing 
today  is  the 
result  of  what 
was  planted 
many  years  ago. 

Bishop  Paul 
McHugh,  still 
remembered  and 
much  loved  by 
the  people, 
encouraged  the 
beginnings  of 
today's  Basic 
Communities 
(BECs)  and 
struggled  for  bet- 
ter education  in 
the  school  sys- 
tem. He  promot- 
ed health  care 
and  was  instru- 
mental in  bring- 
ing religious  sisters  to  the  Prelacy. 

The  presence  of  these  women, 
members  of  five  different  congrega- 
tions, has  been  invaluable  in  the 
work  of  evangelization.  They're 
very  close  to  the  people,  live  simply 
and  are  always  available  for  any 
task. 

Another  struggle  1 want  to  men- 
tion is  the  situation  of  the  Waimiri- 
Atroari  Indians.  It's  rather  frustrat- 
ing and  has  an  element  of  suffering 
in  it.  We've  been  cut  off  from  any 
contact  with  them  by  FUNAl,  the 
National  Indian  Foundation.  We 


had  two  lay  missionaries,  Egydio 
and  Doroti  Schwade,  and,  because 
of  the  good  work  they  were  doing  in 
helping  the  Indian  people  recall 
their  own  history  and  discover  what 
was  happening  in  the  society 
around  them,  they  were  expelled 
from  the  area.  FUNAl  saw  them  as  a 
threat.  The  presence  of  the  Parana- 


panema,  a national  mining  compa- 
ny which  has  occupied  a third  of 
their  territory,  is  a real  threat  to  the 
Indians.  Egydio  has  figures  that 
claim  that  in  1968,  just  twenty  years 
ago,  there  were  approximately  3,000 
Waimiri-Atroari  Indians  (there  were 
about  6,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century).  Today  there  are  fewer  than 
1,000.  So  it's  definitely  a case  of 
genocide. 

The  fact  that  the  FUNAl  would 
encourage  Indians  to  raise  cattle  is 
also  a form  of  genocide.  The  men  no 
longer  have  time  to  cut  the  bush  so 


that  the  women  can  plant  the  man- 
ioc, and  the  men  no  longer  have 
time  to  go  to  fish  or  hunt.  Instead 
they  clear  the  forest  in  order  to 
make  pasture  land  and  to  build 
fences,  and  so  the  women  aren't 
planting  their  manioc  and  the  peo- 
ple aren't  eating  their  normal  food  - 
manioc,  fish  and  game.  It  destroys 
their  way  of  life. 

Scarboro  Mis- 
sions: This  morning 
you  celebrated  mass 
at  the  hospital  here 
in  Urucara,  and  you 
anointed  the  sick 
and  the  suffering. 
What  do  you  feel  is 
the  hope  for  these 
people,  those  who 
are  suffering  poverty 
and  exploitation,  not 
just  the  Waimiri- 
s Atroari,  but  many 
^ people  in  this 
1 Prelacy? 

c 
o 

Marskelh  I think 
one  form  of  hope  is 
the  Basic  Christian 
Community  or  BEC. 
These  are  small  groupings  of  Chris- 
tian people  who  come  together  for 
no  other  motivation  other  than  their 
faith.  Ideally,  I suppose,  they  would 
try  to  live  as  the  early  Christian 
communities  did.  Central  to  the 
BEC  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  living 
Word  of  the  living  God.  One  of  the 
values  of  the  BEC  is  the  fact  that 
people  discover  their  dignity.  They 
are  worth  something  as  human 
beings!  They  also  discover  that  their 
living  together  and  struggling 
together  has  a force  that  they 
wouldn't  have  individually.  Togeth- 


Palm  Sunday,  1989  and  the  mass  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
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er  they're  capable  of  bringing  about 
change,  of  embarking  on  a new  Exo- 
dus. That  doesn't  mean  that  there 
isn't  struggle  and  pain,  because 
their  is.  They  meet  a lot  of  opposi- 
tion and  a lot  of  contradictions.  But 
I feel  that  in  many  communities  of 
the  Prelacy  people  are  discovering 
that  if  they  make  an  option  for 
Christ  and  for  the  gospel  values, 
and  if  they  make  an  option  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  community, 
then  they're  involved  in  the  struggle 
to  change  society  and  to  change  the 
world.  They're  motivated  by  the 
gospel  and  by  their  faith. 

Beside  the  important  thrust  of 
the  BECs,  there  are  also  popular 
movements.  I'll  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  one.  The  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  Prelacy  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Amazonas  have 
organized  themselves  in  commis- 
sions in  order  to  defend  the  lakes 
against  predatory  fishing.  Fishing 
boats  have  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  state  or  out-of-state  and  invade 
the  lakes.  They  take  out  all  their  fish 
and  even  destroy  the  fish.  The  peo- 
ple have  organized  themselves  in 
such  ways  as  to  defend  what  is 
theirs.  That's  one  popular  move- 
ment. Women's  groups  are  another 
sign  of  hope.  On  a more  institution- 
alized basis  there  exist  the  Rural 
Workers'  Unions,  the  Woodworkers' 
Union  in  Itacoatiara,  and  neigh- 
bourhood associations  that  we  see 
in  the  bigger  cities.  Hopeful  also  is 
the  growth  of  political  conscious- 
ness. Some  people  have  become 
actively,  even  militantly,  engaged  in 
political  parties  and  are  motivated 
because  of  their  Christian  faith  to 


bring  about  change  in  that  way. 

Scarboro  Missions:  My  last 
question  is  this  one.  Bishop 
George.  Let's  pretend  it's  1998  and 
we're  preparing  for  the  celebration 
of  your  20th  anniversary  as  bishop 
of  Itacoatiara.  You're  looking  back 
over  the  past  ten  years  (the  ten 
years  to  come).  What  dreams  do 
you  have  that  you  would  like  to 
see  realized  in  the  next  decade? 

MarskeU:  The  dreams..  I would 
hope  ten  years  from  now  we'll  be 
able  to  look  back  and  say  that  the 
BECs  (Basic  Christian  Communities) 
have  grown  and  are  real  factors  in 
the  transformation  of  society.  I 
dream  that  they  be  a sign  of  God's 
presence  in  this  society,  questioning 
that  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  showing 
by  their  vitality  what  God's  project 
is  all  about.  It  is  a project  of  life  and 
liberation  and  the  possibility  for 
people  to  live  that  way. 

Another  dream  is  in  the  political 
field.  I would  hope  that  the  Prelacy 
discovers  some  way  of  accompany- 
ing our  people  who  decide  that  they 
are  being  called  by  God  to  be  mili- 
tant in  the  political  arena.  I would 
hope  that  we  could  help  them  to 
have  Christian  values  and  to  bring 
these  values  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics. I'm  not  talking  about  a Church 
party,  one  that's  connected  with  the 
Church.  I don't  see  that  that  has  any 
future.  But  rather  I mean  Christians 
who  are  free  to  opt  for  a political 
party  and  whose  interests  are  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  inspired  by 
gospel  values  and  supported  by 
their  BECs.  We  as  Church  must  dis- 
cover what  our  role  is  in  helping 
these  people  to  grow  and  fulfill  their 


mission.  I think  it's  a real  vocation. 

The  other  dream  I would  like  to 
see  realized  in  ten  years  from  now 
would  be  to  look  around  me  and  see 
concelebrating  with  me  not  only 
missionaries  who  have  come  from 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Colombia,  but 
also  young  Amazonian  men,  our 
own  priests.  I would  like  to  see  reli- 
gious women,  Amazonians,  living 
with  their  people,  struggling  with 
their  people.  (Dur  lay  animators  and 
ministers,  both  men  and  women,  I 
hope  will  grow  in  number  and  take 
on  increasing  responsibility  within 
church  structures  as  well  as  assum- 
ing more  and  more  their  missionary 
responsibility. 

Finally,  I would  hope  to  see  our 
people,  who  are  a very  happy  peo- 
ple, I would  hope  that  they  would 
have  more  to  eat;  they  would  have 
better  salaries,  more  just  salaries, 
more  just  work  conditions;  that  they 
would  have  titles  to  their  lands.  In 
other  words,  that  our  people  are  liv- 
ing in  a more  fraternal  society  and 
that  God's  project  for  life  and  libera- 
tion is  really  happening. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Thank  you. 
Bishop  George  and  God  bless  you 
in  your  work.  OO 
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Anointed  With  the  Spirit 


It  was  with  words  from  Isaiah  that 
Jesus  announced  that  the  mes- 
sianic era  had  arrived,  indeed  was 
already  present  with  His  coming 
(Luke  4:18-19). 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been 
given  to  me,  for  Yahweh  has  anoint- 
ed me."  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
because  he  is  Spirit-filled  and  sent 
to  reveal  God's  gracious  goodness 
to  the  poor,  the  broken-hearted  and 
those  in  prison. 

Isaiah  proclaimed  "a  day  of 
vengeance  for  our  God"  as  well  as 
"a  year  of  favour  from  Yahweh,"  as 
did  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  Jesus 
sent  the  gracious  message  that  "the 
blind  see  again,  the  lame  walk,  lep- 
ers are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear. 


the  dead  are  raised  to  life  and  the 
Good  News  is  proclaimed  to  the 
poor"  (Matthew  11:5).  Jesus  an- 
nounced only  "the  Lord's  year  of 
favour"  (Luke  4:18),  the  coming  of 
Jubilee  in  his  person. 

However,  it  was  made  clear  to 
the  early  Church  that  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  was  not  confined  to 
the  Messiah.  Peter  proclaimed  that 
the  Lord  had  poured  out  his  Spirit 
"on  all  humanity... sons  and  daugh- 
ters... slaves,  men  and  women"  (Acts 
2:17-18),  and  this  was  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  community  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  "year  of 
favour,"  the  Jubilee,  was  not  con- 
fined to  Israel  as  some  supposed:  it 
was  for  all  since  "the  land,"  the 
entire  earth,  "belongs  to  me,  and 


you  are  only  strangers  and  guests" 
(Leviticus  25:23).  They  came  to 
understand  through  experience  that 
"there  are  no  more  distinctions 
between  Jew  and  Greek,  male  and 
female,  slave  and  free,  but  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Galatians  3:28). 

This  is  the  good  news  at  the  heart 
of  the  Jubilee  message:  the  gracious 
goodness  of  God  makes  all  men  and 
women  equal  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
early  Christian  community  lived  out 
their  awareness  of  this  in  their 
actions  (Acts  4:42-47).  (CAFOD).  °° 


You  Can  Help 

Here's  How 

•by  reading  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine and  thinking  about  your  role  as 
a missionary  in  today's  world 

•by  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine 

•by  giving  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine to  a friend  or  relative.  A one 
year  subscription  is  $5.00;  two  years 
is  $9.00 


•by  supporting  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  the  use  of  annuities 
or  with  your  will. 

It's  Easy 

Just  check  the  appropriate  box,  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

□ Renewal /New  Subscription 

Subscription  #: 

□ Gift  Subscription 

□ Address  Change 

□ Donation 


□ Yes,  send  me  more  information  on 
how  I can  support  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  through  the  use  of 
annuities  or  my  will. 

Mail  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 
(416)  261-7135 


Your  Name: 


Gift  Subscription  for: 


Address: 


Address: 


City/town: 


Code: 


City/town: 


Code: 
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ur  mn 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scaitoD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name; 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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A rich  culture.  Tea  ceremony,  Kashiiva  city. 


^l^oncrete  involvement  with  people  who  are  discriminated  against  or  oppressed  is  what 
constitutes  the  individual  Christian’s  as  well  as  the  entire  Church’s  true  development.” 


People  outside  Asakusa  Kannon  Buddhist  temple,  Tokyo. 
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\ oiing  people  are  strong  and  are  a source  of  our  hopes.  However  the  Church  at  present  is  not 
attractive  to  youth  and  our  ways  of  educating  them  are  deficient.  Young  people  realize  that  many 
of  the  problems  they  encounter  in  today’s  life  have  been  caused  by  the  society  of  their  elders.  We 
should  not  treat  youth  as  if  they  were  a source  of  problems,  rather  we  have  to  be  their  co-leaders 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  identified  by  them.” 


Lending  a hand.  Community  sports  day,  Orne  city. 
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School  class,  St.  Mary's  College,  Nagoya. 
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Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  S.F.M.,  chats  with  parishioners,  Minokamo 
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Reforestation,  essential  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  makes  this 
truly  a Christmas  tree  of  life!'* 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


Christmas  1989 

0 

taring  out  the  window, 
looking  at  the  wind  try- 

1 W ing  to  knock  the  last 

dried  leaves  off  the  tree, 
it  is  the  leaves  that  I feel  most  like 
right  now.  Tugged  about,  buffeted, 
twisting  and  turning  on  their  stems; 
thinking  maybe  it's  time  to  let  go,  to 
cast  off,  fly  into  that  hard,  steel-grey 
landscape.  Inside  my  living  room 
my  body  is  warm,  but  my  spirit 
feels  more  like  that  dark,  cold  scene 
outside. 

This  year  there's  been  more 
appeals  than  usual  coming  through 
the  mails.  The  eyes  stare  back  at  me 
from  the  glossy  pages,  not  accusing 
or  imploring,  just  hungry.  And  I 
give,  not  only  from  guilt  but  will- 
ingly, knowing  somehow  that  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  But  worried, 
too,  deeper  down,  that  my  charity 
won't  really  change  anything.  That 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  these 
people  will  be  hungry  again. 

Some  appeals  are  more  encour- 
aging: "We  are  digging  wells,"  or 
"promoting  literacy,"  or  "organizing 
co-operatives,"  or  something  else 
which  promises  to  "break  the  cycle 
of  poverty."  Anci  that  is  certainly 
reassuring.  But  I also  know  that  our 
Canadian  government  is  actively 
promoting  the  sale  of  arms  and 
military  equipment  to  many  of  the 
same  countries  who  will  use  them 
against  the  people  drawing  water 
from  those  wells,  or  studying  in 
those  classrooms.  Governments 
who  will  not  want  their  poor  orga- 
nizing co-operatives  nor  anything 
else. 

We  want  to  believe  that  good  will 
triumph;  we  want  to  hope  in  a bet- 
ter world  for  all;  we  want  to  think 
that  giving  and  caring  do  make  a 
difference.  But  the  grey-steel  of  the 


winter  sky,  tree  limbs 
waving  bare  against  it, 
make  the  reality  of 
death  seem  stronger. 

Have  you  ever  felt  like 
this? 

When  the  nights  are 
longest  in  northern 
lands  like  Canada,  we 
celebrate  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  gift 
to  our  loneliness,  our 
helplessness.  He  does 
not  come  to  clear  up 
all  the  problems,  but  to 
remind  us  that  it  is 
okay  to  keep  believing, 
to  keep  caring,  to  keep 
struggling,  because  we 
are  not  alone,  "God  is 
with  us"  (Emmanuel). 

And  the  best  way  to 
really  feel  that  pres- 
ence is  to  get  together 
with  others,  with 
friends,  with  family, 
the  old  and  the  young. 

Let's  not  forget  the 
shut-ins,  the  far-from- 
home  or  the  homeless. 

We've  got  to  have  room  inside  for 
all.  Gifts  are  okay,  but  warm  hugs 
and  good  food  are  better!  Chase 
away  the  darkness;  embrace  the 
light  and  the  hope. 

Christmas  however,  is  no  quick 
fix  for  the  darkness  of  our  spirits 
nor  the  darkness  of  the  world.  Jesus 
can  lead,  but  then  we  have  to  follow. 
The  light  will  shine,  and  we  must 
choose  to  live  in  light. 

The  celebration  of  December  25  is 
followed  in  the  Church  calendar  by 
Stephen  the  first  martyr,  by  the 
thoughtful  apostle  John,  by  the 
innocent  children  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers, by  the  holy  family  and  finally. 


by  the  coming  of  the  wise  strangers 
from  another  culture.  They  are  all  a 
part  of  the  Christmas  season  and  of 
the  Christmas  message.  They  tell  us 
that  every  thing  and  every  body  fits 
together  somehow.  They  say  that  we 
need  you  and  you  need  us.  And  we 
all  need  the  child  of  peace  within. 
We  wish  you  this  peace  as  we  enter 
into  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 


Rev.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 

Councillor 
for  the 

General  Council 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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ssisting 


livia-May 
is  loudly 
^ asserting 

herself  as  the  parish 
announcements  are 
being  made.  She  is  barely  a few 
days  out  of  the  womb.  As  I hold 
her  1 feel  her  determined  grip  on 
my  finger:  new  life  wanting  its 
place  among  us. 

The  next  day  I visit  little 
Raphael,  also  newborn.  As  his 
father,  Paul,  changes  him,  every 
single  part  of  his  delicately-  knit 
body  seems  to  delight  in  the  ten- 
der touch  and  care. 

1 think  of  Jesus,  newly-born 
from  Mary's  womb,  delighting  in 
her  touch  and  that  of  Joseph's  - 
Christmas.  In  the  Catholic  tradition 
the  singing  and  feasting  of  Christ- 
mas are  harshly  confronted  three 


Raphael  and 
Olivia-May 


days  later  by  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  - newborn 
victims  of  military  massacre. 

There  is  an  intimate,  critical  con- 
nection between  the  birth  of 
Olivia-May  and  Raphael  and  the 
birth  of  today's  holy  innocents. 
This  can  only  be  fully  revealed  by 
the  incarnation  of  Christ's  agape, 
that  is  Christ's  unconditional,  risk- 
taking, nonviolent  love  into  histo- 
ry. 

Holy  Innocents:  Victims  of 
National  Security 

Is  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
simply  some  uncomfortable  bad 


news  of  past  hor- 
rors interrupting 
our  post-  Christ- 
mas turkey  din- 
ners and  our  oth- 
erwise pleasant 
liturgies?  As  a 
child,  the  story 
was  so  horrify- 
ing, that  I con- 
cluded it  had  to 
be  exaggerated. 
Later  I thought 
of  it  as  mainly 
symbolic.  (Isn't 
that  how  most 
parishes  treat 
it?)  As  I grew 
older,  the 
Church's  teach- 
ers and  preachers  told  me 
of  the  "glory,"  "nobleness"  or  at 
worst  the  "necessity"  of  war.  I 
heard  almost  nothing  real  of  war's 
holy  innocents. 

What  I have  learned  since: 
Auschwitz,  Hiroshima,  Vietnam, 
Iran,  Iraq,  El  Salvador... 

Centuries  after  Rome's  military 
empire,  today's  global  war 
machine  spends  about  1.5  million 
dollars  of  'obedient'  taxpayers' 
money  every  minute,  while  as 
well  about  30  holy  innocents  die 
every  minute! 


By  Len  Desroches 


n 
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at  the  Birth 
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Why?  For  the  "national  security" 
of  some  empire:  Canada,  the  United 
States,  El  Salvador.  This  collective 
greed  and  fear  we  so  neatly  call 
"national  security"  has  always  and 
will  always  kill  the  holy  innocents 
who  are  in  its  way. 

And  what  of  Canada's  'national 
security?'  We  accept  to  be  'defend- 
ed' by  the  American  war  machine: 
napaiming,  mining  of  harbours, 
invasions,  overthrowing  legally 
elected  governments.  We  are  not 
only  passively  allowing  the  United 
States  to  do  our  killing  for  us,  we 
are  actively  helping  to  build  the 
parts  for  its  weapons  in  our  facto- 
ries and  to  test  them  over  our 
prairies  and  Innu  land. 

After  almost  2,000  years  of 
"holy"  and  "just"  wars,  there  are  so 
many  holy  innocents,  stomachs 
painfully  bloated  with  scraps  of 
cruise  missile  and  B-52  bombers. 

Organized  violence  is  utterly 
dependent  on  our  fearful  coopera- 
tion (false  obedience)  in  order  to 
survive,  let  alone  succeed.  This  is 
perhaps  its  greatest  point  of  vulner- 
ability: our  choice  to  cooperate  or 
not  eieeply  affects  the  course  of 
violence  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
stunning  example  of  this  in  the 
"Christmas  story." 


Holy  Innocents  and  Holy  Disobe- 
dience: Holy  Night  and  Holy 
Obedience 

As  a child,  just  as  1 was  not  told  of 
the  holy  innocents,  neither  was  1 
helped  to  understand  the  magi's 
disobedience  to  Herod  (their  refusal 
to  go  back  and  tell  him  where  Jesus 
was  born).  1 did  not  have  teachers 
who  understood,  as  Benedictine 
sister  Joan  Chittister  understands. 


? 


A Christmas  Meditation  on  Mission  and  Nonviolence 


that  disobedience  to  the  powers  of 
violence  is  as  holy  as  obedience  to 
the  forces  of  good.  In  the  face  of 
Herod's  organized  violence  aimed 
at  Jesus,  the  magi's  holy  disobedi- 
ence saved  the  life  of  Jesus.  (The 
false  obedience  of  good  people 
made  possible  the 
massacre  of  the 
other  holy  inno- 
cents.) 

This  is  a story 
of  meeting  Christ 
and  discovering 
the  freedom  to 
disobey  evil.  A 
freedom  discov- 
ered by  Saul  in  his 
encounter  with 
Christ;  and  by  the 
early  Church  after 
its  birth  as  com- 
munity at  Pente- 
cost. Holy  obedi- 
ence in  communi- 
ty and  holy  dis- 
obedience to 
unjust  laws  ("obe- 
dience to  God 
comes  before 
obedience  to  peo- 
ple.") Recently 
West  German 
judge  Ulf  Panzer 
wrote  me  about  why  he,  like  the 
magi,  had  disobeyed  his  empire's 
law  allowing  the  preparation  for  the 
nuclear  slaughter  of  holy  innocents. 
He  and  a few  other  fellow  judges 
blockaded  the  entrance  to  an  Ameri- 
can cruise  missile  base  in  West  Ger- 
many. As  a defendant  in  a "criminal 
case,"  he  addressed  a fellow  judge: 
"Finding  us  guilty,  as  you  intend  to 


do,  means  legalizing  a crime.  Ger- 
man judges  have  a long  history  in 
legalizing  crimes." 

Mission:  Re-knitting  Ourselves  As 
One  Bo(dy 

The  early 
Church  commu- 
nity was  begin- 
ning to  weave  a 
strong  theology, 
spirituality  and 
practice  of 
gospel  nonvio- 
lence. Total  non- 
cooperation with 
war  (pacifism) 
was  only  the 
beginning,  not 
the  culmination, 
of  this  raciically 
new  exploration 
for  humankind. 
As  Origen,  one 
of  the  first  early 
theologians,  put 
it:  "This  power 
in  us  is  the  same 
as  the  power 
God  used  in 
raising  Christ 
from  death. ..The 
greatest  war- 
fare...is  not  with 
human  enemies  but  with  those  spir- 
itual forces  which  make  people  into 
enemies." 

Then  the  Church  hierarchy  abort- 
ed all  this  for  the  easy  solution,  the 
invention  of  the  Just  War  Theory. 
"Just  wars"  became  "holy  wars." 
Since  then  the  Church  has  in  reality 
been  divided  between  those  indi- 
viduals and  communities  who  liter- 
ally bless  wars  as  either  just  or  holy, 
and  those  who  live  gospel  nonvio- 


"SlNCE,  YEAR  BY  YEAR, 
CENTURY  AETER  CENTURY, 
WE  HAVE  SPENT  OUR 
ENERGY  REEINING  THE 

Just  War  Theory,  we 

HAVE,  AS  A GLOBAL 

Church  community, 

SERIOUSLY  STUNTED 

(almost  suffocated) 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
SPIRITUALITY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  GOSPEL  NONVIO- 
LENCE." 
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lence  regardless  of  the 
price,  including  death. 

This  is  dramatically 
illustrated  by  the  differ- 
ence in  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi's  vision  of  mis- 
sion and  that  of  St. 

Bernard.  Bernard 
preached  to  the  second 
crusade  in  the  12th  Cen- 
tury: "No  doubt  the 
death  of  a saint  is  always  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  wherever  it 
occurs.  But  doesn't  it  seem  even 
more  especially  beautiful  on  a bat- 
tlefield, where  its  glory  is  greatest?" 
Francis  talked  about  what  it  meant 
to  "go  among  the  Saracens  and 
other  infidels. ..submitting  to  all 
through  God  and  professing  that 
they  are  Christians. ..when  they  see 
what  pleases  God,  may  they  pro- 
claim the  Word  of  God."  In  fact, 
Francis  and  the  Sultan  became 
friends. 

Francis  not  only  refused  all  coop- 
eration with  war-making,  he  also 
understood  the  roots  of  military 
national  security:  "...if  we  wanted  to 
possess  anything,  then  we  would 
also  need  arms  to  defend  ourselves. 
That  is  how  all  the  quarrels  and 
conflicts  get  started,  and  they  are 
obstacles  to  love." 

Since,  year  by  year,  century  after 
century,  we  have  spent  our  energy 
refining  the  Just  War  Theory,  we 
have,  as  a global  Church  communi- 
ty, seriously  stunted  (almost  suffo- 
cated) the  development  of  a spiritu- 
ality and  practice  of  gospel  nonvio- 
lence. As  bishop  Dennis  Hurley  of 
South  Africa  put  it:  "We  can  only 
regret  that  we  are  so  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  a good  Christian  theo- 
ry and  powerful  practice  of  nonvio- 
lence. When  people  ask  the  Church 


The  author,  Len  Desroches  (centre),  at  a recent  training 
on  non-violence. 


what  alternative  there  is  to  violence, 
we  say  nonviolence.  They  say,  well, 
show  it  to  us.  And  we  cannot  show 
it  to  them."  {The  Observer,  April 
1987.)  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  echoed 
this  urgent  concern:  "We've  got  to 
get  down  to  the  business  of  training 
as  many  people  as  possible  in  non- 
violent action  and  its  spirituality. 

We  must  be  seen  as  being  quite 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences 
of  standing  up  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple." {Sojourners,  September  1988.) 

Is  this  not  at  the  heart  of  mission 
for  the  whole  Church,  here  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa 
or  Central  America?  Tested  with 
imprisonment  and  torture  during 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Argenti- 
na, Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel  could  still 
proclaim:  "We  struggle  by  rendering 
operative  the  force  of  love  in  the 
battle  of  liberation.  Active  nonvio- 
lence is  a response,  a step 
forward. ..that  is  based  on  the 
gospel.  Nonviolence  is  a way  of 
answering  evil  and  injusfice  with 
truth,  and  hate  with  love.  For  truth 
and  love  are  the  weapons  of  the 
spirit  in  the  face  of  repression.  Non- 
violence is  not  passivity  or 
conformism.  It  is  a spirit  and  a 
method.  It  is  a spirit  of  prophecy,  for 
it  denounces  all  sundering  of  a com- 


munity of  brothers  and 
sisters  and  proclaims 
that  this  community  can 
only  be  rebuilt  through 
love.  And  it  is  a method, 
an  organized  set  of  rup- 
tures in  the  civil  order  so 
as  to  disturb  the  system 
responsible  for  the  injus- 
tices we  see  around  us. 

Here  we  see  the  power  of 
fhe  dispossessed,  the  weapon  of  the 
poor." 

Nonviolence  denounces  all  "sun- 
dering of  community":  as  a global 
Body  of  Christ  we  are  as  intricately 
knitted  as  the  newborn  bodies  of 
Olivia-May,  Raphael  or  Jesus.  The 
re-knitting  will  happen  only  if  we 
here  in  North  America  are  willing  to 
share  in  the  risks  of  dismantling  the 
violences  that  rip  us  apart.  In  orga- 
nized nonviolent  resistance,  com- 
munity means  that  I choose  to  freely 
give  my  life,  without  killing,  for 
justice  and  freedom  whether  or  not  I 
am  ever  killed.  Oscar  Romero,  hav- 
ing let  himself  become  part  of  a 
particular  people  in  a particular 
place,  had  freely  given  his  life  long 
before  they  killed  him. 

Are  We  Assisting  At  The  Birth? 

I live  in  a culture  where  most 
people  would  not  ask  me  "if",  but 
"when"  I was  going  Christmas 
shopping.  It  is  a culture  where  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  would  never 
think  of  missing  the  Santa  Claus 
parade  and  would  never  consider 
joining,  with  their  children,  a vigil 
for  the  homeless  in  the  name  of  the 
homeless  Child  born  in  a stable.  It  is 
a culture  that  romanticizes  'baby 
Jesus'  with  shopping  mall  Christ- 
mas 'muzak.'  As  someone  continu- 
ously confronted  by  this  culture,  I 
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make  a proposal:  what  if  we  com- 
memorated the  "Feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents"  before  Christmas?  What 
if  we  went  through  a liturgical  heal- 
ing process  before  daring  to  cele- 
brate the  beautiful  Birth?  What  if  we 
faced  the  reality  of  today's  holy 
innocents?  There  have  been  more 
people  killed  in  wars  in  the  '80s 
than  any  other  period  in  human 
history! 

Could  it  not  help  us  to 
celebrate  more  honestly 
and  more  fully  the  Holy 
Birth,  free  of  the  poisons 
of  consumerism  and 
romanticism  that  is  pre- 
Christmas?  It  could  be  a 
time  to  repent  for  the 
moral  laziness  of  war,  the 
sending  of  the  young 
ones  to  do  our  dying 
(and  killing);  a time  to 
unlearn  false  obedience 
to  Herod;  to  teach  and 
preach  the  meaning  of 
Holy  Obedience  and 
Holy  Disobedience;  to 
develop  in  our  schools 
and  churches  the  power- 
ful, practical  tools  of 
civilian,  organized,  non- 
violent defence  of  the 
world's  holy  innocents  - a 
truly  lasting  'national  security.' 

In  a synod  intervention  on  Octo- 
ber 12, 1967,  Theotonius  Gomes, 
C.S.C.,  bishop  of  Dinajpur, 
Bangladesh  noted:  "The  evil  of  vio- 
lence is  manifested  in  its  own  nucle- 
ar strength,  so  that  even  those  who 
aspire  to  rise  above  it  to  establish 
the  Good  are  brought  to  destruction. 
It  has  to  be  answered  with  a similar, 
comparable  strength,  the  strength  of 
nonviolence. ..That  nonviolence  is  a 
quality  of  so  many  people,  especial- 


ly of  those  who  are  bent  down 
under  violences,  has  been  quite 
dramatically  shown  in  the  lives  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  in  other  cases.  These, 
however,  are  charisms  of  individu- 
als and  of  isolated  critical  moments, 
and  are  effective  only  to  that  extent. 
These  movements  must  be  made 
structural  and  continuous  processes, 
in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  order  to 
create  a permanent 
effective  system. 

The  Church  is  called 
to  offer  the  inspira- 
tion and  methodol- 
ogy for  that  sys- 
tem." 

For  years  I have 
been  privileged  to 
give  week-long 
retreats  for  Entraide 
Missionaire  in  Mon- 
treal, mainly  for 
missionaries.  Pri- 
vately, these  women 
and  men  are 
intensely  nonvio- 
lent. Will  this  pri- 
vate, individual 
spirituality  develop 
into  a public 
Church  commit- 
ment, "a  structural  and  continuous 
process"?  Will  missionary  religious 
communities  face  the  roots  of  mili- 
tarism here  which  perpetuates  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  mis- 
sions? Will  the  Canadian  bishops 
find  a way  to  publicly  refuse  all 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  wars  on  all  holy 
innocents?  Will  this  money  be  used 
to  develop  alternatives  to  deal  with 
conflict?  Will  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Rome  ever  publicly  repent  of  the 
officially-  sanctioned  abortion  of 


"Nonviolence 

DENOUNCES  ALL 

'sundering  oe 
community':  as 
A GLOBAL  Body 
OE  Christ  we  are 
AS  INTRICATELY 
KNITTED  AS  THE 
NEWBORN  BODIES 
OE  Olivia-May, 
Raphael  or 
Jesus." 


agape  by  the  Just  War  Theory? 

Are  we  assisting  or  hindering  the 
birth  of  such  a Church?  We  will 
soon  celebrate  Christmas.  Is  Christ's 
birth  meant  just  for  me  and  my 
friends,  or  even  for  just  the  Church? 
Is  not  Christ's  birth,  the  incarnation 
of  agape  into  human  history,  meant 
for  all  of  creation  and  the  whole  of 
the  aching  human  community? 

We  have  never  before  in  human 
history  celebrated  Christmas  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  global  sur- 
vival. Christ's  nonviolent  agape 
cannot  remain  under  a bushel 
except  at  the  expense  of  our  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  survival.  The  suf- 
fering and  pain  that  would  result 
from  the  necessary  risks  of  learning 
nonviolence  would  be  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  a birthing.  This  birthing 
could  challenge  our  culture's  lie  that 
suffering  is  necessarily  a waste. 
Having  written  some  of  the  finest 
position  papers  in  the  world  during 
the  past  decades,  the  Church  might 
now  begin  to  demonstrate,  by  its 
risks,  the  meaning  of  redemptive 
suffering.  Is  there  any  real  birth 
without  this  suffering? 

Are  we  making  the  connections 
between  the  birth  of  Olivia-May  and 
Raphael  and  the  birth  of  the  holy 
innocents?  Are  we  as  Church  assist- 
ing at  the  mystery  of  this  wondrous 
Birth? 

Leonard  Desroches  is  a member  of 
St.  Joseph's  parish  in  Toronto,  as  well  as 
of  'River,'  a group  exploring  the  mean- 
ing  of  gospel  nonviolence  both  in  neigh- 
bourhood and  in  the  face  of  Canadian 
militarism.  Lett's  wage-earning  work  is 
drywall  taping.  Lie  considers  himself 
barely  born  in  the  exploration  of  nonvi- 
olence. °o 
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A Tribute 


By  Rene  Dulieu 


Fr.  Tom  McQuaid,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid 
arrived  in  St.  Lucia 
in  1966  as  assistant 
parish  priest  of  La 
Clery,  with  Fr.  John 
Kelly,  S.F.M. , as  parish  priest.  He 
spent  one  year  with  us  then  was 
transferred  to  St.  Vincent.  He 
returned  in  November  1969  to 
replace  Fr.  Kelly  as  parish  priest. 

Fr.  McQuaid  spent  seven  years  as 


parish  priest  of  La  Clery.  During  his 
tenure  of  Office  he  built  the  pres- 
bytery, the  belfry  of  the  church,  and 
bought  the  bells  and  had  them 
erected. 

In  1976,  Fr.  McQuaid  retired  as 
parish  priest  and  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  Benedictine  nuns. 
This  was  a very  happy  arrangement, 
both  for  the  sisters  and  for  Fr. 
McQuaid,  who  became  "Grandfa- 
ther" to  the  community.  In  1981, 
Archbishop  Kelvin  Felix  appointed 
him  Chaplain  of  both  the  Vocational 


School  and  the  Marian  Home  for  the 
aged,  where  he  remained  until  his 
departure  for  Canada  on  April  15, 
1989. 

During  the  years  that  Fr. 
McQuaid  was  at  the  Marian  Home 
he  was  always  prepared  to  help  out 
in  any  parish.  For  two  years  he  cele- 
brated mass  at  Monchy  every  Sun- 
day, that  is  the  time  when  Deacon 
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Accepting  the  appreciation  of  members  of  the  diocese  from  Deacon  Glace,  St.  Lucia. 


Clauzel  was  in  charge  of  the  parish 
of  Monchy. 

For  several  years  he  gave  reli- 
gious instruction  at  the  Vocational 
School,  R.C.  School  and  St.  Mary's 
College. 

After  the  departure  of  Fr.  Joseph 
Vrignaud  to  France,  Fr.  McQuaid 
took  over  the  duties  of  celebrating 
mass  at  the  Royal  Gaol  (Jail),  Victo- 
ria Hospital  and  Golden  Hope  Hos- 
pital. Very  often  on  Sundays,  Fr. 
McQuaid  would  be  seen  walking 
back  to  the  Marian  Home  from 
either  Golden  Hope  or  Victoria 
Hospitals  in  the  heat  of  the  midday 
sun,  as  he  had  no  car  and  had  to 
depend  on  a 'Good  Samaritan'  to 
give  him  a ride. 

Fr.  McQuaid  also  visited  several 


shut-ins  and  brought  Holy  Commu- 
nion to  them  at  least  once  a month. 
No  matter  how  tired  he  was  or  what 
time  of  day,  if  someone  called  him 
for  a sick  call  he  would  be  off  to  the 
heights  of  Trou  Rouge,  Morne 
DuDon  or  La  Pansee.  If  the  caller 
did  not  have  a car  Fr.  McQuaid 
would  walk. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Marian  Home,  to  whom 
he  was  not  only  a spiritual  father  as 
he  would  often  be  seen  chatting 
with  them  and  was  always  ready  to 
go  into  town  for  them  be  it  to  cash  a 
postal  order  which  some  relative 


had  sent,  or  to  get  a few  needed 
items. 

Thank  you  Fr.  McQuaid  for  all 
you  have  done  for  us  in  St.  Lucia. 
May  God  bless  you  and  allow  you 
to  enjoy  your  retirement  with  the 
members  of  your  Society  and  your 
relatives  at  home. 

Editor's  Note:  Before  going  to  the 
missions  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia, 
West  Indies,  Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid, 
S.F.M.,  served  as  the  Superior  General 
of  our  Society  for  ten  years.  Prior  to 
that  he  urns  in  China  for  si.x  years,  from 
1940  to  1946.  Fr.  McQuaid  is  now 
living  with  hs  here  at  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Our 
thanks  to  the  Catholic  Chronicle,  St. 
Lucia,  for  allowing  us  to  reprint  this 
fine  tribute.  oo 
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By  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 


To  Climb  the  Ladder 


hristmas  in 

China.. 1941. .Ching  Diah! 
1 renaember  it  well!  The 
poverty  of  the  Holy 
Family  was  felt  in  our 
people.  Their  journey  to  midnight 
mass  and  their  concern  about  the 
Japanese  invaders  reflected  the  long 
walk  and  late  arrival  of  the  Divine 
Guest  at  Bethlehem. 

Our  mission  compound 
contained  a small  house  for  the 
priest,  a miniature  clinic  and  a larg- 
er building  used  as  a school.  The 
second  floor  of  the  school  building 
was  our  little  chapel.  This  building 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  school  was  beginning  to 
bustle  with  heavily-clothed  farmers, 
young  and  old,  who  had  come  to 
celebrate  the  new  concept:  the 
Human  God.  They  quickly  settled 
into  anticipation.  At  least  for  the 
children,  midnight  seemed  never  to 
come.  Sporadically,  small  groups 
climbed  the  ladder-  like  stairs  to  the 
upper  chamber  to  pray  awhile. 

Then  they  climbed  down  again  to 
smoke  their  small  pipes  while  the 
youngsters  munched  on  candy  or 
pastries  that  they  themselves  pro- 
vided. It  was  a picnic,  really,  with 
games  and  stories.  I myself  mingled 
with  them,  followed  them  to  the 


The  first  crib  in  Taichowfu,  1913. 


upper  chamber,  heard  confessions, 
gave  counsel  and  was  their  spiritual 
father,  their  Shen  Fu.  When  I 
returned  to  my  house,  I sat  down 
and  spoke  to  the  Lord,  "Lord,  thy 
people  are  coming.  Too  bad  we 
cannot  have  a High  Mass  for  them." 
I pictured  the  small  organ  in  the 
chapel,  useless,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  play  it.  Frankly,  I didn't  know 


what  to  do  for  the  people.  Could 
they  sing  the  mass?  What  about  the 
fireworks?  And  how  do  we  make 
this  occasion  solemn  and  impres- 
sive? 

It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  I 
returned  to  the  school  once  again  to 
greet  the  newly-  arrived  and  to 
make  the  final  preparations  for 
mass.  As  I began  to  climb  the  wood- 
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Fr.  Dan  with  some  friends  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


en  ladder,  I heard  the  faint  strains  of 
'Adeste  Fideles'.  It  was  the  organ!  I 
remembered  my  prayer  and 
thought,  “Good  Lord,  you  are 
indeed  present  among  us!"  I entered 
the  upper  chamber  and  saw  a sol- 
dier sitting  at  the  organ,  gingerly, 
hesitantly  making  music  so  much 
lovec!  by  the  people.  I smiled  at  him 
as  I approached.  Placing  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  I asked  him  if  he 
could  play  the  mass.  He  answered 
with  a shrug,  "Ciimpa."  “Can  you 
play  the  'Gloria'?"  I asked  hopeful- 
ly. "Cumpa"  came  the  same  reply. 
“Perhaps"  was  his  way  of  saying,  “I 
can  try."  I went  immediately  to  my 
house  and  retrieved  a Latin  song 
book  which  contained  the  music  of 
Gregorian  chant.  I showed  it  to  him, 
picking  out  the  well-known  'Mass 
of  the  Angels'.  He  had  nearly  an 
hour  to  practice.  How  beautiful  it 
was  to  hear  him  sound  out  such 
joyous  strains!  People  began  to  fill 
the  chapel  to  hear  him  and  to  sing 
along  with  him.  Music  and  singing! 
My  heart  was  filled  with  thankful- 
ness. 

I finished  the  confessions  at  just 
about  midnight.  Happy  faces  shone 
everywhere.  I began  and  ended  the 
Eucharistic  celebrations  quite  elat- 
ed. The  music  sounded  brilliant  that 
night.  The  singing  of  the  people 
seemed  indeed  like  the  mass  of  the 
angels!  I can  still  see  clearly  the  joy 
in  the  smiles  and  bowing  heads! 

After  the  joyful  Christmas  greet- 
ings, all  proceeded  down  the  wood- 
en ladder  to  the  school  room.  There, 
many  pitched  in  to  arrange  for  the 
simple  meal.  However,  as  soon  as  I 
had  come  downstairs,  Muth  Loong, 
our  cook,  came  to  me  saying  that 
there  were  too  many  people,  that 
there  was  not  enough  rice  for  all 


and  that  perhaps  those  of  the  village 
should  return  to  their  homes!  In 
reality,  there  were  about  90  people, 
yet  an  assembly  of  90  Christians 
was  something  to  be  marvelled. 
"No!"  I said  with  haste.  "We  dicin't 
hesitate  to  climb  the  ladder  to  a 
most  beautiful  unexpected  banquet 
of  the  mass.  Can  we  not  now  come 
down  the  ladder  and  hope  for  this 
banquet?  We  will  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  who  already  has  been  so  gen- 
erous with  us." 

The  man  who  gave  thanks  before 
the  meal  had  been  baptized  the  day 
before.  He  spoke  with  fervour.  I was 
deeply  moved  when  he  thanked  me 
as  well,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  had 
done  nothing  but  worry.  Then,  in 
single  file,  each  one  went  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  there  was 
a large  drum-like  pot,  filled  with 
cooked,  hot  rice.  They  filled  their 
bowls  and  added  what  dressing  and 
meat  was  available.  I watched 
furtively  and  prayed,  "Oh  Lord, 
may  it  not  empty  too  soon.  May 
there  be  enough  for  all!"  Yet,  I 
remembered  my  remarks  to  Muth 
Loong.  I thought  as  well  of  the 
soldier,  how  he  came  unexpectedly 
from  another  village  on  his  way  to 
Wenchow  and  stopped  simply 


because  he  was  near  and  recognized 
a mission  compound.  I noticed  how 
he  had  come  when  I was  seated  in 
my  house  praying  a prayer  of  those 
who  worry. 

All  were  completely  satisfieci  in 
every  way.  Old  Ti  Ong,  our  cate- 
chist, remarked  how  beautiful  the 
mass  was  for  him,  how  those  few 
firecrackers  seemed  to  brighten  the 
whole  of  China,  and  that  the  singing 
was  sweet  and  the  meal  was  abun- 
dant and  tasty!  "And  all  this  in  a 
time  of  austerity!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Let  us  thank  the  Lord  then,"  I 
answered.  "Yes,"  retorted  Ti  Ong, 
"the  Lord  did  it  for  us."  And  that  is 
what  the  psalmist  said:  "This  is  the 
day  the  Lord  has  made.  Let  us  be 
glad  and  rejoice!" 

To  climb  the  ladder  of  faith  into 
the  upper  chamber  was  sheer  beau- 
ty, pure  joy.  To  come  down  on  that 
ladder  was  a hope  fulfilled,  a dream 
come  true.  But  the  greatest  gift  was 
love,  the  love  given  that  Christmas 
eve. 

After  leaving  China,  Fr.  Dan  contin- 
ued his  missionary  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Today  he  helps 
out  in  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in 
the  new  diocese  of  Bani.  °o 
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community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


By  Gerry  Heffernan 


Christmas  in  Chiclayo 


. Instead  of  the  donkey,  the  llama  accompanies  the  Christ  Child. 


A Peruvian  nativity  scene 

I was  filled  with  excitement 

and  1 don't  know  how  1 man- 
aged to  fall  asleep,  but  sud- 
denly Dad  is  in  my  room 
saying,  "It's  Christmas  morn- 
ing, Gerry."  I awake  immediately 
and  toss  back  my  grandmother's 
homemade,  patched  quilt.  After  a 
lightening  prayer  and  still  dressed 
in  my  pajamas,  1 hurriedly  make  my 
way  downstairs.  The  kitchen  wood 
stove  is  pouring  out  a glorious 
warmth;  the  fields  of  our  farm  have 
a generous  coat  of  snow.  Mom  is 
busy  stuffing  a good-sized  turkey, 
and  greets  me  with  a "Merry  Christ- 
mas." Beneath  the  rich-smelling 
spruce  Christmas  tree  are  a pair  of 
skates  as  well  as  other  presents 
which  1 barely  notice.  The  skates  are 
secondhand  and  a bit  scruffy  but 
Tm  thrilled. 

1 grew  up  on  a small  farm  in  the 
1940s.  Most  memories  are  of  Christ- 
mas in  a country  setting  with  snow 
piled  high  and  the  nearest  neigh- 


bour a good  stones-  throw  away.  I 
recall  riding  in  the  horse-drawn 
family  sleigh;  practicing  for  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  night  of  our 
annual  school  Christmas  concert; 
and  going  to  the  woods,  axe  in 
hand,  to  find  the  perfect  Christmas 
tree.  The  tree  could  not  be  too  tall  or 
it  would  not  fit  in  the  house,  but 
had  to  be  big  enough  so  that  it 
would  hold  all  the  brightly-coloured 
decorations.  Then  there  was  the 
abundance  of  candy  and  Christmas 
cake. 

Today  finds  me  struggling  at  my 
desk  in  Chiclayo,  Peru,  trying  to 
coax  a few  thoughts  about  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  By  now  Ontario  writers 
have  inspiration  and  atmosphere 
provided  by  snow  and  cold  weather, 
while  here  in  the  heart  of  South 
America,  in  shirtsleeve  weather. 


we're  talking  about  dusty  roads 
rather  than  about  shovelling  drive- 
ways. Children  are  well  into  their 
summer  holidays,  trees  are  scarce 
and  the  heat  is  stifling. 

Still  the  merchants  in  Chiclayo 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  get  me  in 
the  mood.  For  the  last  month  or  so 
stores  and  restaurants  with  their 
colourful  decorations  and  loud 
background  music  have  been  con- 
veying their  glad  tidings.  Hearing 
the  song  'Feliz  Navidad'  in  one 
shopping  trip  into  the  city,  assures 
me  that  Santa  Claus,  or  Papa  Noel  as 
they  refer  to  him  here,  is  coming 
whether  I am  ready  or  not. 

Christianity  is  the  most  common 
religion  in  Latin  America  and  thus 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Christmas  in  Peru  is  an  important 
and  meaningful  event.  However,  as 
I am  sure  you  can  appreciate, 
Christmas  in  Peru  is  much  different 
than  Christmas  in  Canada.  The 
exchange  of  gifts  is  important  but 
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not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Canada. 
Gifts  are  mostly  for  the  children  and 
like  all  children  the  world  over,  they 
keep  one  corner  of  their  minds 
reserved  for  the  gift  they  might 
receive,  even  though  a symbolic, 
token  gift  would  be  all  that  most 
Peruvian  children  would  hope  for. 
Many  homes  have  now  adapted  the 
custom  of  having  a Christmas  tree 
but  oh  how  different  it  looks.  We 
live  in  a semi-desert  region  and 
hence  it  is  not  your  spruce  or  pine, 
but  most  likely  homemade  from 
pieces  of  plastic,  coathangers  or 
other  suitable  material. 

Though  Peruvians  have  an 
extremely  rich  source  of  music  they 
are  not  afraid  to  borrow.  Familiar 
songs  such  as  Jingle  Bells,  Jolly  Old 
Saint  Nicholas,  Silent  Night,  Adeste 
Fideles  and  others  are  Christmas 
favourites  here  and  of  course  they 
are  in  Spanish. 

It  may  be  the  extreme  poverty 
these  days,  but  one  finds  practically 
no  decorations  outdoors  - some 
interior  decorations,  yes,  usually 
homemade  and  quite  tastefully 
done.  Most  homes  display  a nativity 
scene,  erected  a week  ahead  of  time, 
where  Mary,  Joseph,  the  three  wise 
men  and  the  traditional  crib  animals 
await  with  great  expectancy  the 
arrival  of  the  baby  Jesus.  The  room 
where  the  crib  is  displayed  will 
have  received  an  extra  special  clean- 
ing and  even  a touch  of  paint  if  the 
pocketbook  permits.  At  12  pm 
sharp,  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  family  and  relatives,  who 
will  all  have  made  great  sacrifices  to 
be  present,  the  baby  Jesus  is  ceremo- 
niously placed  in  the  crib  in  a spirit 
of  reverence,  celebration  and  song. 
After  this  important  happening, 
family  embraces  and  greetings  are 


exchanged  prior  to  sitting  down  to  a 
traditional  Christmas  meal.  One 
finds  a great  variety  of  different 
foods  - paneton  (cake  with  a fruit 
base),  empanadas  (meat  pie),  aceitii- 
nas  (olives),  and  a traditional  cup  of 
hot  chocolate.  After  finishing  the 
meal,  the  celebration  is  far  from 
finished.  Stories,  photos,  happen- 
ings (both  joyful  and  sad),  music 
and  dancing  will  keep  the  festivities 
going  in  many  families  till  daylight. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas, 
1988,  the  faithful  of  the  community 
of  Cristo  Luz,  Peru,  joined  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  to  remember 
God's  gift  to  mankind  of  His  only 
Son.  It  was  more  or  less  your  tradi- 
tional, familiar  Christmas  service 
celebrated  by  Cape  Breton-born, 
Scarboro  missioner.  Father  Hugh 
MacDougall  for  the  poor  in  this 
area,  in  their  humble  chapel.  I 
looked  around  at  the  group  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Three  solitary 
light  bulbs  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
illuminated  what  seemed  to  be  a 
gaunt,  even  spiritless  group.  It  had 
not  been  a good  year  and  many 
were  struggling  just  to  survive. 

Since  September  of  1988,  the 
government  had  been  imposing 
paquetazos  (economic  packages).  It  is 
a little  confusing  to  understand  the 
total  effects  of  such  a move,  but  the 
packages  withdrew  government 
subsidies  from  staples  such  as 
bread,  oil,  chicken,  gasoline, 
medicine,  and  other  basic  commodi- 
ties. From  one  day  to  the  next, 
prices  in  some  cases  tripled.  Wages 
did  not.  Basically  the  Peruvian 
money  lost  70  percent  of  its  buying 


power.  One  housewife  told  me  sev- 
eral days  ago,  "Since  September 
there's  no  bread,  milk  or  meat  for 
us.  Now  we've  resigned  ourselves 
to  eat  what  we  can,  so  that  we  don't 
die  of  hunger."  Her  husband  is  a 
truck  driver  and  tries  to  provide  for 
his  family  of  five  on  one  dollar  a 
day.  At  the  same  time  an  elusive 
and  fanatical  guerrilla  movement 
prowls  through  the  countryside  in 
this  rich  but  impoverished  nation, 
waging  a brutal,  rural-based  insur- 
gency that  has  claimed  the  lives  of 
15  thousand  Peruvians  in  the  last 
eight  years  in  their  steady  and  per- 
sistent march  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Lives  are  filled  with  vio- 
lence, terrorism  and  fear. 

Yet  here,  this  December  of  1988, 
we  were  together  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Christ.  At  offertory  time  we 
began  to  sing  probably  my  most 
loved  Christmas  hymn,  "Silent 
Night."  No  sooner  did  we  begin 
when  the  electricity  was  abruptly 
cut  off.  In  the  pitch  black  the  singing 
swelled.  A lamp  appeared  from 
somewhere.  One  could  sense  a new 
atmosphere  of  enthusiasm,  opti- 
mism and  hope.  A sudden  chill  ran 
up  my  spine.  For  the  time,  the  peo- 
ple had  forgotten  their  sufferings, 
their  pain.  Prayers  were  raised  for 
the  Christ  Child,  for  our  families, 
our  countries.  There  was  a feeling 
that  all  our  burdens  had  been  lifted, 
and  neither  hunger,  nor  violence, 
nor  blackouts,  nor  even  the  cen- 
turies themselves  could  dim  the 
hope  that  was  born  to  each  of  us  on 
that  silent  night  so  long  ago. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  from  Chi- 
clayo,  Peru. 

Gerry  Heffernan  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  Pern.  °° 
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ed  too  far  away  from  the  beach;  and 
the  weather  had  not  been  the  great- 
est. The  petition-  signers  did  realize 
that  the  hotel  was  not  to  blame  for 
the  weather,  but  they  did  hope  to 
receive  enough  support  to  sue  the 
tour  organizers. 

With  this  air  of  discontent,  it  was 
hard  for  us  to  realize  that  we  also 
had  been  tourists  in  the  same  coun- 
try. We  had  not  always  had  warm, 
running  water,  our  windows  were 
without  screens,  we  were  far  from 
any  beach  and  close  to  some  loud 
cafes,  and  we  shared  the  same 
weather. 

While  they  cheered  when  the 
plane  left  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  cried,  feeling  very  differently 
than  our  fellow  passengers.  What 
had  made  the  difference? 

Krestena,  aged  14,  Maura,  12, 
Peter,  9,  Paul  Micah,  5,  and  our- 
selves had  arrived  with  these  same 
people  ten  days  earlier.  We  were 
travelling  'Air  Only';  they  had  a 
tour  package  for  flight  and  accomo- 
dations. The  arrivals  section  of  the 
air  terminal  was  packed  with  people 
and  at  that  time  1 remember  feeling 
somewhat  envious  of  the  other 
tourists  who  had  their  tour  organiz- 
er and  their  tour  bus  waiting.  At  last 
we  saw  a homemade  placard  with 
our  names  on  it  sticking  up  above 
all  the  waiting  people.  How  wel- 
coming that  sign  felt.  The  bearers  of 
our  upraised  welcome  mat  were 
Juan  Rivez,  his  wife  Elena,  Mana- 
mana  and  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 
The  warmth  of  their  welcome 
seeped  into  us. 

We  shared  a few  minutes  of  news 
from  Canada  and  prepared  for 
departure.  We  were  amazed  to  real- 
ize that  Fr.  Paul,  Manamana,  the  six 
of  us  and  our  luggage  were  to  fit 


The  parish  community  that  welcomed 
us,  including  Fr.  Vic,  Dignora,  Marino, 
Fr.  Paul  and  some  young  people. 


It  was  the  end  of  our  Christmas 
holidays  last  year.  With  faces  a 
little  sad  and  goodbyes  already 
expressed,  we  were  sitting  on  a 
plane  full  of  tourists  returning 
to  Canada  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  We  noticed  a kind  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  air.  Circulating  around 
the  plane  was  a petition  complain- 
ing about  a very  bad  holiday:  hot 
water  had  been  available  only  at 
certain  hours;  holes  in  screens 
allowed  mosquito-type  bugs  to  get 
in;  food  was  judged  not  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality;  the  hotel  was  situat- 


By Dwyer  and  Sheila  Sullivan 


A Christmas  Visit 

to  the  Dominican  Republic 
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into  one  small,  springless  car  for  a 
45-minute  trip  to  Consuelo.  The 
luggage  alone  included  a typewrit- 
er, a Gestetner  duplicating  machine 
and  five  large  duffel  bags  of  cloth- 
ing that  had  been  collected,  plus 
enough  for  our  basic  needs. 

We  noticed  immediately  many 
new  scenes.  The  oxen  pulling  carts 
full  of  sugarcane.  Motor  scooters, 
mules,  cars,  donkeys,  bicycles,  dogs, 
chickens  and  pedestrians  all  sharing 
the  same  roadway,  the  roads  often 
unpaved.  The  noises  of  life  were  out 
in  the  open,  everywhere,  and  for  all 
to  hear:  the  loud  music  from  the 
bars  which  we  would  learn  goes  on 
into  early  morning;  the  children 
coming  to  the  parish  to  collect  water 
from  the  pump  because  they  have 
no  running  water  near  their  homes. 
Then  the  pails  are  carried  back  on 
their  heads.  Tragically,  there  had 
been  four  children  killed  within  the 
past  year  because  they  have  to  cross 
a busy  roadway. 

On  the  first  day,  Kiko,  9,  walked 
us  to  town  after  putting  on  his  best 
clothes.  The  walk  helped  set  a tone 
of  awareness  and  appreciation  for 
some  of  the  differences  compared  to 
Canada.  Everywhere  there  were 
children  playing  barefoot  on  stony 
ground.  Stores  seemed  to  be  wood- 
en stalls  stacked  side  by  side.  The 
pace  appeared  less  rushed  and  peo- 
ple greeted  us.  Boys  were  playing 
baseball  in  the  streets  using  a piece 
of  sugarcane  for  a bat  and  a home- 
made ball.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
now  why  so  many  Dominicans 
have  become  excellent  fielding 
shortstops  in  professional  baseball. 

The  parish  office,  grounds  and 
rectory  were  constantly  filled  with 
young  people  who  were  practising 
for  upcoming  drama  presentations. 


helping  with  the 
parish  bulletin  and 
envelopes,  playing  the 
guitar,  preparing  the 
church  for  Christmas, 
and  just  hanging 
around  and  being 
friendly.  Our  children 
were  invited  to  partic- 
ipate in  everything. 

While  Krestena  and  Maura  were 
being  encouraged  to  play  basketball 
with  the  teenagers,  Peter  and  Paul 
Micah  were  learning  how  to  make 
and  fly  an  elegantly  primitive  kite 
made  from  the  top  of  a sugarcane 
and  a plastic  bag.  The  genuine 
wholesomeness  and  contagious  joy 
of  the  Dominican  youth  made  hide- 
and-seek,  tag  and  various  forms  of 
cooperative  games  doubly  enjoy- 
able. Whenever  we  went  in  the 
small  station  wagon,  our  children 
would  each  automatically  invite  a 
friend,  so  there  was  instant  togeth- 
erness in  the  "truck." 

On  December  24,  a few  members 
of  the  parish  decorated  the  church, 
setting  up  with  constant  discussion 
and  great  enthusiasm,  a creche  of 
Dominican  figures.  Outside  the 
church,  life-sized  Haitian  figures 
were  arranged  in  a manger  scene 
under  palm  leaves.  Each  family 
shared  together  a special  meal  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  we  did  the  same, 
with  Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  S.F.M.,  prepar- 
ing ours.  We  were  conscious  that 
there  were  many  people  on  the 
island  for  whom  poverty  prevented 
them  from  making  the  day  special. 

Christmas  Eve  Mass  was  very 
celebrative.  It  began  with  the  usual 
daily  power  blackout  which  was 
quickly  rectified  by  Fr.  Paul's  practi- 
cal ability.  The  singing  was  excellent 
since  most  participated,  and  our 


family  was  publicly 
welcomed.  It  was  a joy 
to  be  there,  and  people 
stood  around  and 
talked  for  a long  time 
afterward.  The  Sisters 
and  a few  other  friends 
met  for  a little  sharing 
and  gift  exchange  with 
Christmas  music  in  the 
background.  Paul  Micah  stole  the 
show  with  his  excitement,  joy  and 
love  of  his  new  Dominican  baseball 
hat.  So  our  "best  Christmas  ever," 
according  to  Peter,  was  celebrative 
and  simple.  It  was  people-centred 
and  full  of  love. 

The  parish  has  several  full-  time 
Haitian  catechists  who  work  with, 
and  are  advocates  for,  the  Haitian 
cane-cutters.  We  were  invited  and 
encouraged  to  accompany  these 
catechists  on  five  different  occasions 
to  the  Batey  (the  village  where  the 
cane-  cutters  live).  We  did  go  some- 
times to  help  distribute  clothing 
collected  from  the  parish's  annual 
Christmas  clothing  drive  for  the 
Haitians. 

Before  going  south  to  the  Batey, 
we  read  articles  about  the  Haitian 
workers  cutting  the  sugarcane. 
Within  our  family  we  discussed  that 
such  an  ancient  form  of  slavery 
could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our 
modern  world  where  communica- 
tion is  so  possible  and  so  valued. 

We  were  shocked  when  we  met 
life  on  a Batey  face-to-face.  "Batey" 
is  the  name  given  to  the  grouping  of 
people  who  live  together  with  their 
purpose  in  life  being  to  cut  sugar- 
cane for  the  sugarcane  companies. 
The  people  there  are  individual  men 
or  a man  with  his  wife  and  children. 
The  men  leave  for  the  cane  fields  at 
sunrise  of  every  morning  of  every 


So  OUR  "'BEST 
Christmas 
ever/' 

ACCORDING  TO 

Peter,  was 

CELEBRATIVE 
AND  SIMPLE.  It 
WAS  PEOPLE- 
CENTRED  AND 
FULL  OF  LOVE. 
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Loading  the  sugarcane  - part  of  back-breaking  work  under  the  hot  Dominican  sun. 


week  during  the  six-month  cutting 
season.  Some  own  shoes,  some  do 
not.  Most  go  without  lunch,  some 
may  have  a bit  of  bread.  They  carry 
their  water  and  a machete.  Until 
sundown,  they  strenously  cut  tall 
stalks  of  sugarcane.  To  watch  them 
is  to  share  in  a rhythm  of  very  diffi- 
cult physical  work. 

The  men  get  paid  only  for  what 
they  cut.  As  a result,  they  work 
every  possible  moment,  even 
Christmas  day,  for  an  income  of 
approximately  two  dollars  a day. 
This  is  received  in  the  form  of  a 


credit  note  which  they  can  then  use 
to  purchase  food  at  the  company 
store. 

As  if  this  were  not  unjust 
enough,  the  story  of  the  arrival  of 
these  Haitian  workers  is  out  of  slav- 
ery books.  They  are  often  brought 
over  from  Haiti  under  false  pre- 
tences, wearing  only  the  clothes  on 
their  backs  and  many  times  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  families. 
They  are  then  loaded  onto  the  backs 
of  trucks  and  transported  several 
hours  to  the  sugarcane  area  of 
Dominican  Republic.  Here  they  are 


indiscriminately  placed  on  a Batey, 
loaned  the  use  of  a mat,  plastic 
water  jug  and  machete,  and  left  to 
figure  out  their  predicament.  The 
injustices  to  which  they  are  subject- 
ed are  numerous.  We  visited  only 
two  Bateys  and  were  told  that  con- 
ditions on  these  were  fairly  good  in 
comparison  to  some  others.  How 
horrible  it  is  to  know  that  this  actu- 
ally exists  in  our  own  hemisphere  or 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  our 
riches  and  their  poverty,  the  Haitian 
people  that  we  met  greeted  us  with 
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warmth.  Their  children  showed 
ours  a game  they  played  with 
squares  marked  on  the  ground  and 
elastics  used  as  money.  They 
thanked  us  for  the  clothing  we  had 
brought  and  shared  it  among  them- 
selves selflessly.  They  had  their 
pictures  taken  with  us  and  their 
smiles  were  abundant. 

In  conclusion,  probably  the  peo- 
ple who  inspired  us  the  most  were 
the  ordinary  people  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  They,  as  Maura  said, 
"seemed  happier  than  Canadians, 
but  much  poorer."  The  simpler 


Christmas  we  experienced  there 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  con- 
sumer craze  that  can  consume  us 
here.  Are  we  being  deprived  by  not 
being  deprived? 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  tour- 
tourists'  commotion  on  the  plane  to 
coordinate  their  FAX  numbers  and 
consolidate  their  complaints  about 
the  Dominican  Republic,  our  son 
Peter  asked  us,  "Don't  they  realize 
that  the  Dominicans  live  that  way 
all  the  time?" 

Our  children  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  Dominicans  to  a much 
greater  extent  that  we  ever  dared  to 
hope  for.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons, but  the  most  obvious  was  the 
warm  welcome  extended  to  them  by 
the  young  Dominican  people  them- 
selves. And  so,  as  the  plane  lifted  off 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
cried. 

Some  Suggestions  To  Help 
Appreciate  A Visit  to  A Third 
World  Country 

1 . Before  going,  do  some  prepa- 
ration: read  about  the  country  you 
are  intending  to  visit,  meet  with 
people  familiar  with  the  situation 
there,  and  make  an  effort  to  learn 
some  of  the  language. 

2.  Find  out  what  local  needs  to 
which  you  may  be  able  to 
contribute.  For  us  it  was  the 
woman's  sewing  cooperative,  the 
Haitian  clothing  drive  and  the 
parish  duplicating  facility. 

3.  Be  willing  to  try  and  make 
contact  with  local  people.  Use  pub- 
lic transport,  and  be  willing  to  walk 
and  bike.  Buy  from  the  local  food 
markets,  and  try  the  native  food 


(with  appropriate  precautions).  Buy 
gifts  and  souvenirs  from  local  mer- 
chants. 

4.  To  experience  the  life  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  plan  to  do 
what  the  local  people  do  regarding 
recreation,  exercise,  church,  shop- 
ping, food  and  pace  of  life.  Free 
yourself  from  the  temptation  to 
transport  North  American  expecta- 
tions there,  and  instead  savour  the 
opportunity  to  discover  a little 
about  how  others  live. 

5.  If  you  have  a family,  and  it  is 
at  all  financially  feasible,  make 
every  effort  to  experience  the  coun- 
try as  a family.  It  is  appreciated  by 
the  host  people  as  well  as  your  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Seek  out  alternative  trips  and 
exchanges.  These  may  be  organized 
by  regional  church  groups,  a profes- 
sional union,  a community  group  or 
a political  party. 

7.  Youth  Corps  offers  six-week 
exposure  trips  to  the  DomiiTican 
Republic  in  July/ August  for  young 
adults,  and  March  break  experiences 
to  Jamaica,  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Manitoulin  Island  in 
northern  Canada  for  high  school 
students  and  teachers.  For  more 
information,  write  Youth  Corps,  80 
Sackville  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  MSA 
3E5. 

Dwyer  and  Sheila  Sullivan,  parents 
of  Krestena,  Maura,  Peter  and  Paul 
Micah,  are  founders  and  co-directors  of 
Parenting  for  Peace  and  Justice  Net- 
work-Canada,  451  Parkside  Drive, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M6R  2Z8.  °° 
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Solidarity  in  Action 


1987.  The  village 
of  San  Antonio 
de  El  Barillo  was 
chosen  for  a 
twinning  project 
with  S.S.N.D. 
(School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame). 

The  objectives 
of  the  twinning 
program  are:  to 
maintain  interna- 
tional visibility; 
to  assist  with 
development 
projects,  and  to 
provide  spiritual 
and  moral  sup- 
port by  the  presence  of  religious 
personnel  even  on  a short  term 
basis. 

International  visibility  is  impor- 
tant to  prevent  large  scale  repressive 
acts.  World  opinion  does  provide  an 
important  deterrent.  Telegrams  and 
letters  to  officials  in  El  Salvador 
denouncing  violations  of  human 
rights,  publishing  such  violations  in 
Canadian  and  Salvadoran  newspa- 
pers, and  working  through  govern- 
ment channels  can  ensure  a measure 
of  safety  for  the  people  and  create 
an  awareness  of  the  truth  of  the 
Salvadoran  reality  for  us. 

Contact  with  a specific  village 
can,  moreover,  establish  ties  that 
will  not  only  stimulate  an  incentive 
for  pracfical  and  meaningful  educa- 
tion and  analysis  for  Canadians,  but 
also  build  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, mutual  understanding  and 
trust  between  a religious  communi- 
ty and  a Christian  community  in 
rural  El  Salvador. 

San  Antonio  de  El  Barillo  chose  a 
project  in  which  the  Notre  Dame 
Sisters  could  also  assist  them  finan- 
cially. They  began  a chicken  farm  by 
which  they  hope  to  rebuild  and 


Presenting  the  cross  - Sr.  Marty  Kiinpel,  SSND,  and  the  Mayor  of  El  Barillo,  El 
Salvador. 


peace  and  justice  in  their  original 
communities,  has  overcome  their 
well-founded  fear  of  government 
repression  and  continued  harass- 
ment by  the  SAE  now  carried  out  in 
indiscriminate  bombings,  sporadic 
capture  of  villagers,  spot-invasions 
and  occupations. 

To  support  and  sustain  these 
victims  of  injustice  in  their  re-  estab- 
lished faith  communities,  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Cana- 
dian Province  have  committed 
themselves  to  spiritual,  moral  and 
material  aid. 


between  McMaster  University  and 
the  National  University  of  El 
Salvador,  met  with  Sister  Vivian 
Zoller,  Provincial  Leader  of  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
other  interested  persons  to  explore 
possible  ties  with  one  or  other  of 
these  villages.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  set  up  communication 
with  CRIPDES  (Christian  Commit- 
tee for  Displaced  People  of  El  Sal- 
vador). Connections  were  finally 
established  when  Dr.  George  Sorger 
and  Sister  Barbara  Paleczny, 
S.S.N.D.,  visited  El  Salvador  in  May 


Solidarity  Means  Life 

By  Sr.  Vivian  Zoller,  S.S.N.D. 

The  people  of  rural  El  Salvador, 
displaced  by  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Eorces  (SAE),  are  reclaiming 
their  right  to  return  to  their  places 
of  origin  to  rebuild  their  communi- 
ties, and  to  farm  their  land.  A 
staunch  determination  (so  much  a 
part  of  their  heritage)  to  live  in 


The  move- 
ment of  soli- 
darity began  in 
1987  when  Dr. 
George  Sorger, 
who  had  been 
exploring 
ways  of  facili- 
tating aid  and 
establishing 
exchanges 
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develop  their  community  with  this 
help.  This  means  of  self-support 
will  provide  nourishing  food  for  the 
children,  and  meaningful  work  for 
several  members  of  the  community. 
SALVAIDE,  located  in  Toronto,  and 
CORDES  (Cooperation  with  Repop- 
ulations and  Displaced  of  El  Sal- 
vador), a committee  of  CRIPDES, 
are  the  economic  and  communica- 
tion link. 

The  presence  of  religious  in  the 
displaced  peoples'  villages  is  highly 
desirable  and  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  would  bolster  spiritual 
and  moral  support  in  cooperation 
with  the  people  in  defending  their 
basic  rights  and  in  denouncing 
repressive  activities  that  cause 
untold  suffering. 

An  ecumenical  delegation  visited 
El  Salvador  and  Sr.  Marty  Kimpel, 
the  Notre  Dame  representative,  took 
much-needed  medical  and  school 
supplies  donated  by  various  groups 
to  the  community  of  El  Barillo.  She 
had,  moreover,  an  opportunity  to 
live  with  the  people  of  the  village, 
to  experience  their  daily  reality 
firsthand  and  to  see  the  chicken 
farm  in  operation.  A gift  of  a hand- 
made cross  was  presented  to  the 
parish  from  SSND,  as  a symbol  of 
our  solidarity  with  them  and  of  our 
willingness  to  accompany  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  in  their  struggle  for 
peace,  justice  and  dignity. 

Las  Vueltas 

By  Sr.  Elizabeth  Sexton,  C.S.J. 

reporter's  comment  to  me  after 
a news  conference  in  London 
summarized  well  my  feeling  about 
my  visit  to  El  Salvador  when  he 
said,  "It  sounds  like  you  were  both 
appalled  and  inspired  at  the  same 
time."  Indeed  1 was.  Erom  Decem- 
ber 27, 1988,  until  January  7, 1989,  I 
toured  El  Salvador  with  a delega- 
tion of  Canadians  organized  by 
Salv-Aide,  a Canadian  humanitari- 
an organization  which  has  facilitat- 
ed twinning  relationships  of  reli- 
gious congregations  and  cities  with 
villages  in  El  Salvador.  1 went  as  a 
representative  of  my  congregation, 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  London 


who  have  twinned  with  the  parish 
at  Las  Vueltas,  a re-populated  vil- 
lage in  the  northeast  area  of  the 
country.  The  basic  objectives  of  the 
twinning  relationship  are  to  estab- 
lish bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
congregations  or  cities  and  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Salvador,  to  provide  spiri- 
tual and  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ple by  defending  their  most  basic 
human  rights  and  denouncing  acts 
of  repression,  and  to  provide  mate- 
rial and  financial  aid  to  help  rebuild 
and  develop  the  villages. 

Erom  the  first  day  and  through- 
out the  whole  trip  my  being  both 
appalled  and  inspired  was  always 
happening.  Conditions  in  the  coun- 
try are  grim  with  the  tension  of 
never  knowing  from  day  to  day 
what  will  be  threatened,  who  will  be 
captured.  They  live  on  the  edge  of 
life  and  death.  These  facts  were 
made  very  real  to  us  through  the 
people  we  met:  the  woman  whose 
husband  was  captured  the  day 
before  as  he  refurned  from  fishing 
for  his  family,  the  boy  with  one  leg 
who  had  stepped  on  a mine  (plant- 
ed by  the  army)  as  he  picked  up 
firewood,  the  man  with  a bruise  still 
evident  on  his  face  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  capture  and  beating  by  the 
military. 

We  met  with  several  humanitari- 
an, church,  workers'  and  human 
rights  groups.  These  groups  carry 
on  their  work  for  justice,  dignity 
and  freedom  in  spite  of  great  risks 
of  repression,  even  of  death.  Their 
commitment  is  deep  and  their 
courage  is  unbounded.  One  individ- 
ual who  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  a 
member  of  the  non-governmental 
human  rights  commission.  He's 
been  captured,  tortured,  threatened 
and  told  he  is  on  the  top  of  the 
death  squad's  list.  He  is  undeterred 
and  exemplifies  the  courage  and 
commitment  of  which  1 speak.  At 
the  end  of  our  meeting  1 said  to  him, 
through  our  interpreters,  that  I con- 
sidered it  a privilege  to  meet  some- 
one like  him.  He  humbly  dismissed 
my  comment  saying,  "I'm  not  spe- 
cial like  you  think  I am.  You  would 
do  the  same  if  you  grew  up  in  El 
Salvador  and  saw  all  the  injustice." 
His  final  remark  was,  "It  would  be 


worse  for  me  to  sit  with  my  arms 
folded  and  do  nothing."  He  is  one 
of  so  very  many  who  live  under  the 
repression  and  clamour  for  a new  El 
Salvador.  (Due  to  the  very  real  dan- 
ger to  people  involved  in  this  kind 
of  work  in  El  Salvador,  their  names 
have  been  deliberately  safeguard- 
ed.) In  1988  alone  almost  2000  peo- 
ple were  assassinated,  another  1000 
captured,  which  usually  means 
interrogation  and  torture.  Death 
squads  (whose  links  to  the  govern- 
mental armed  forces  are  well  known 
but  denied)  and  their  activities  have 
increased  in  the  country.  Indications 
since  this  year's  election  show  the 
repression  and  violence  is  escalat- 
ing. 

One  feels  a tension  in  the  capital, 
San  Salvador,  continually  meeting 
soldiers  with  their  United  States- 
supplied  machine  guns,  being 
aware  of  their  scrutiny  as  you  pass 
or  are  stopped  at  so  many  check 
points,  learning  that  our  group  is 
being  watched  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed. That  tension  vanished  when 
we  reached  Las  Vueltas,  a village  of 
about  two  thousand  people  in  the 
mountains  a short  distance  but  a 
seven  hour  trip  from  San  Salvador. 
There,  for  four  days  we  experienced 
the  warmth  and  generous  hospitali- 
ty of  the  Salvadoran  people  . We 
met  people  full  of  joy  and  hope  in 
spite  of  the  harsh  realities  of  their 
lives:  constant  military  repression, 
occupation  of  the  town,  searches  of 
their  houses,  captures,  machine- 
gunning  and  bombings.  In  a short 
time,  with  international  aid  and  not 
a cent  from  their  own  government, 
they  have  developed  their  village 
cooperatively  and  everyone  works 
together  for  the  good  of  all.  They 
have  an  agricultural  project,  a 
sewing  cooperative,  a school  run  by 
their  own  young  and  committed 
popular  teachers,  a small  store, 
piped  water  from  a nearby  river,  a 
medical  dental  clinic,  and  a very 
efficient  community  council  who 
oversees  it  all. 

Their  church  stands  at  the  centre 
of  the  village  and  is  the  place  of 
faith-filled  and  festive  prayer  and 
worship.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
deep  sense  of  celebration  we  experi- 
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November  16, 1989 

President  Alfredo  Cristiani 

Casa  Presidenciai 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

President  Cristiani, 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Religious  in  Ontario,  in 
session,  wish  to  express  our  profound  concern  over  the  most  recent  events  in  El  Salvador. 

We  deplore  today's  violence,  particularly  the  execution  of  six  Jesuit  Fathers  and  two  of 
their  lay  staff  at  Residentia  Universitaria,  Universidad  Centro  Americana,  San  Salvador. 

j The  names  of  these  six  Jesuits  are: 

Segundo  Montes  - Superior  of  the  Community,  Prof,  of  Sociology 

Ignacio  Ellacuria  - Rector  of  the  Univ'ersity 

Juan  Moreno  - Sect,  to  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  Prof,  of  Theology 

Amando  Lopez  - Prof,  of  Theology  and  Philosophy 

Joaquin  Lopez  Y Lopez  - Dir.  of  Faith  & Justice  Centre 

Ignacio  Martin  Barro  - Head  of  the  Psychology  Department 

We  have  also  received  information  from  various  international  Salvadorean  human  rights 
agencies  that  report  the  strafing  and  bombing  of  densely  populated  neighbourhoods 
around  the  capital  of  San  Salvador.  As  a result  of  these  hostilities,  numerous  civilians 
have  been  killed,  injured  or  left  homeless. 

Therefore,  we  demand  that  the  Salvadorean  government  respond  immediately  to  the  call 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Debate  and  the 
Churches  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  bombing  and  guarantee  the  human  rights  of  the 
civilian  population  as  outlined  in  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Furthermore,  we  join  the  International  community  in  urging  the  Salvadorean  govern- 
ment to  pursue  a negotiated,  political  solution  to  end  the  conflict. 

respectfully  yours. 

The  Canadian  Conference  of  Religious  of  Ontario 

cc:  Rt,  Honourable  J.  Clark 
Archbishop  Rivera  Y Damas 
President  G.  Bush 


Editor's  Note:  At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  six  Jesuits,  60  Superiors  of  the  Canadian  Confer- 
ence of  Religious  of  Ontario  (CRC-0)  xoere  meeting  at  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  They  issued  the  above  communication  to  Salvadorean  President  Alfredo 
Cristia)ii. 


We  ask  the  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  to  send  similar  letters  condemning  the 
continuing  massacre  of  the  Salvadorean  people,  70,  000  ofivhom  have  been  killed  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Since  1980,  the  size  of  the  Salvadorean  army  has  increased  three-fold  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  government.  Official  estimates  put  the  cost  of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
between  US$1.4-2  million  per  day. 


Write  to: 

President  Alfredo  Cristiani 

Casa  Presidenciai 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

His  Excellency  Edward  N.  Ney 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
100  Wellington  St. 

Ottawa,  Ontario 
Canada  KIP  5T1 


Rt.  Honourable  foe  Clark,  MP 

Secretary  of  State  of  External  Affairs 

Lester  B.  Pearson  Building 

10th  Floor,  MINA,  Tower  A 

125  Sussex  Drive 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Canada  KIA  0G2 
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enced  in  their  midst  in  spite  of 
unimaginable  suffering  and 
pain  they  have  endured  and 
continue  to  struggle  with.  Over 
and  over  again,  I was  appalled 
by  what  they  told  us  or  what 
we  saw  (such  as  two  planes 
descending  in  a beautiful  blue 
sky  to  bomb  a nearby  village), 
but  1 was  inspired  by  the  peo- 
ple. 1 was  asked  to  say  a few 
words  as  we  left  Las  Vueltas. 

As  1 thanked  them  I told  them 
that  when  I came  to  El  Salvador 
I thought  I knew  something 
about  commitment  but  learned 
I knew  very  little  compared  to 
what  the  Salvadoran  people 
knew.  Their  commitment  to  a 
new  El  Salvador  for  their  chil- 
dren is  truly  inspiring  - a com- 
mitment to  struggle,  even  to 
die,  that  in  their  country,  digni- 
ty, freedom  and  justice  may 
grow  and  abound.  May  their 
hopes  be  realized,  may  their 
dreams  come  true. 

I returned  from  El  Salvador 
convinced  of  the  need  for 
Canadians  to  stand  in  solidari- 
ty with  the  Salvadoran  people, 
to  demand  an  end  to  Canadian 
bilateral  aid  to  the  repressive 
government  and  to  encourage 
our  own  government  to  take  a 
critical  stance  toward  United 
States  policy  and  involvement 
in  El  Salvador.  We  heard  many, 
many  times  how  much  interna- 
tional presence,  support  and 
aid  means  to  the  security  and 
development  of  their  country. 

Canadian  Catholics  have  been 
in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  through  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  (CCODP).  In 
1989,  CCODP  has  contributed 
$168,450  to  nine  projects  involv- 
ing women 's  groups,  workers ' 
groups,  health  care  and  education, 
and  community  development. 
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True  Peace 


This  phrase  from  the  book  of  the 
"beloved  disciple"  draws 
together  all  the  earlier  insights 
regarding  the  kingdom  of  justice 
founded  by  Jesus.  The  peace  in 
question  is  the  shalom  of  the 
prophetic  writings  and  the  peace 
mentioned  by  Luke  as  the  first  gift 
the  disciples  were  to  offer  as  they 
entered  a home:  "Peace  to  this 
house"  (Luke  10:4).  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  a loving  community  of 
equals.  In  the  fourth  gospel,  there  is 
a unique  emphasis  on  service  and 
love  as  the  expression  of  Jesus'  min- 
istry and  his  revelation  of  God. 

This  is  brought  out  most  vividly 
in  the  foot-washing  which  preceded 
the  last  supper.  This  was  no  ritual 
cleansing  but  a powerful  personal 
statement  about  discipleship,  and  it 
is  addressed  to  all:  the  community  is 
constituted  by  the  love  its  members 
have  for  one  another  (John  13:16,34). 
Once  again,  Jesus  reveals  his  own 
understanding  of  himself  and  his 
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mission,  reaffirming  his  emphasis 
on  "the  Lord's  year  of  favour"  and 
his  rejection  of  the  "day  of 
vengeance  for  our  God."  The  peace 
which  is  his  gift  to  his  community 
comes  from  following  his  example 
of  non-vengeful  loving  kindness. 

In  this  context  some  writers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  fourth  gospel 
never  stresses  the  special  place  of 
the  twelve  among  the  disciples:  the 
spirit  is  given  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, the  risen  Jesus  appears  to  the 
disciples,  and  even  Peter's  pastoral 
leadership  depends  on  his  accep- 
tance of  the  way  of  loving  service 
advocated  by  Jesus  (John  21:  15-19). 

The  peace  Jesus  offers  as  a gift  to 
his  disciples,  therefore,  is  the  peace 
of  the  messianic  kingdom.  It  is  all- 
embracing,  rooted  in  the  beatitudes 
and  in  acceptance  of  kingdom  val- 
ues at  the  interpersonal  and  interna- 
tional level.  Peace  is  born  of  justice. 
(CAFOD).  oo 
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Attention  Teachers!  Pastors! 
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Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  (2  colour) 

• Ideal  for  use  in  schools,  parishes,  home  or  office 

• Actual  dimensions  17"  x 22" 

• Available  in  sets  of  six  posters 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


